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CHAPTER I. 

It was a sort of shanty, at one end of the 
depot platform, standing by itself, with a weather 
exposure on every side. It was built of rough 
boards which had never been painted, and from 
the exterior presented a bleak untenantable ap- 
pearance. At first glance one would have pro- 
nounced it a place in which to store uncalled-for 
baggage. If the observer had been a woman, 
she vould have taken a second glance and 
changed her mind, for the glass in the two small 
windows was polished clear. 

Had one possessed sufficient curiosity to pass 
around to that side of the rude building which 
faced the town, he wovid have found painted 
over the door, in large black letters, Post-office. 
Notwithstanding the fact of this unatizvaciive 
looking building, the citizens of this far western 
town were energetic and public-spirited. They 
had a good frame church, where al! worshipers 
assembled without regard to denominational 
prejudices; a smail school-iouse, a town hall, a 
hotel, and three stores; whilst their homes, 
though rude in archiiecture, held many homely 
comforts and much good cheer. In truth, a new 
post-office was under discussion, and they had 
even considered the advisability of employing 
the same draughtsman to draw :ts plan who had 
devised the pretty new gothic depot. This office 
represented the poet's words done in wood, 
“ Things are not what they seem,” It appeared 
neglected, whereas it was an object of universal 
interest. There were two mails received there 
every day, and the missives that poured through 
its delivery window penetrated into homes miles 
away, carrying their weight of influence ; so that 
in truth the shanty became the connecting link 
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between the great world and this small village— 
a sort of battery, sending electric currents in 
every direction. 

The town was well located for growth, being 
at the junction of two railroads. A few years 
previous a gentleman bought the tract of land 
which was its site, put up the first house, and 
named the place for himself. If the foresight 
that prompted the investment had not been over- 
balanced by an uncontrollable spirit of specula- 
tion, the investor might have died a rich man; 
whereas his only surviving relative, a daughter, 
was forced to borrew the money for his burial. 
Now this same descendant was postmistress of the 
town that bore her ‘ign-sounding patrician name. 

On a certain afternooa in the winter of ’67, a 
train bound westward dashed along toward the 
town, shrieked, sno-ted, protested, and finally 
stopped at the depot. “ Twenty minutes for din- 
ner!” The passengers were cross and hungry. 
They made a rush for the lunch-room. The 
wind was blowing at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, and driving a blinding snow before it. 
Though it was but three o’clock, so dense was the 
air with the white storm that it seemed like early 
twilight, and the lamps were burning inside the 
depot building. 

Of all the passengers who left the cars, one 
alone did not join the crowd pouring in the direc- 


ition of the dining-hall, but, gathering his great 


cloak closely, and settling his seal-skin cap down 
over his ears, he accosted a man who was 
attempting to sweep a track from the cars to the 
depot. “* Which way io the post-office, sir?” 
The man thus addressed pointed in an inert 
sort of way with the thumb of his red-mittened 
hand to the shanty at the far end of the platform. 
The traveller looked and saw nothing that in the 
least resembled a post-office, so repeated the ques- 
tion in a louder tone, as if he thought the man 


might be deaf. He got the same reply, given by 


» the same thumb of the same hand. 
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“ Is‘he a mute or a fool?” muttered the stran- 
ger, and, seizing an urchin who was rushing by at 
some such rate as if the wind had caught him, 
‘he brought him to a full stand and put his ques- 
tion for the third time. 

“ Why at the end of the platform, to be certain. 
Where are your eyes?” was the contemptuous re- 
ply. The stranger thanked and released him, then 
started in the designated direction at full speed. 

“It wasn’t worth any thanks; he’s a jolly go!” 
remarked the boy, stopping a minute to gape after 
him. 

“I reckon he’s not over quick of comprehen- 
sion,” drawled the man of the red mittens, in a 
thin, slow voice, which showed both the quality 
and circulation of his blood—the one being not 
over rich, and the other sluggish. 

Before the traveler reached the end of the plat- 
form his tawny mustache and beard were heavy 
with snow, and his great coat and sealskin cap 
looked as if made from the skin of the Polar bear, 
He went quite around the shanty before he found 
the door, then jerked the latch impatiently and 
entered. He found himself in a narrow passage, 
with two or three men ahead of him at the 
delivery window. The rude building was cleft 
in twain by a pine division, The men, seeing 
that he was a stranger and evidently in a hurry, 
gave place to him. He had never seen a woman 
as postmistress before, and this woman was young, 
He asked for his mail in a tone made up of 
respect and surprise. She went to the pigeon- 
hole for it. He swept the place with a curious 
glance. A strip of carpet, a stove with a bright 
fire, a chair, and a small table holding a pot of 
scarlet geranium in bloom; a girlish figure in a 
quiet brown merino, a fine strong face; the next 
moment his letters were in his hand and he wert 
out, 

“Umph! a good point for my lecture,” he 
commented, The man of the red mittens was 
still fighting the storm in an aimless way that 
showed he was conquered—sweeping now on this 
side, now on that, and not leaving an impression 
anywhere, The stranger looked at him curiously. 

“ He certainly must be a fool,’”’ he thought, and 
with a mental comparison between the two ends 
of the platform, also to be used in his lecture, he 
went into the lunch-room. A few minutes later, 
the passengers rushed back to the train, the en- 
gine again puffed, snorted, protested, and. dashed 
out into the storm, 


’ _ 


CHAPTER II. 


The train out of sight, the man who had been 
so hopelessly engaged shoveling snow, put his 
spade in the depot and took his way into town. 
He had not gone a dozen yards before the urchin 
already mentioned overtook and joined him, 
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“T tell you, Uncle Ephraim, when I get to be 
a man,I mean to be an engineer. I think it 
must be jolly to go tearing over the country at 
such a rate,” he said. 

The man made no answer, but pulled ahead 
with his slow uncertain strides, thaf made it look 
every moment as if the storm would get the bet- 
ter of him, 

“Whew! don’t it snow though! It’s like a 
regular cld snow-ball fight, only there ain’t any 
chance to fire back,’’ continued the urchin, car- 
rying on the conversation by himself, and not 
seeming to expect any reply. In a few minutes 
he tired of the slow rate of progress. 

“Ugh! it is worse than standing still to walk 
with Uncle Ephraim!” he mentally commented, 
and drove on into the storm alone. He went at 
full run in the very teeth of the wind, until he 
reached a low-browed frame house standing in- 
side a picket-fence, and through whose front 
windows, shining out into the storm, came the 
ruddy light of a grate-fire. The gate was regu- 
larly snowed open, and there was not any path 
from it to the house, so that the urchin’s little 
rapid feet left their distinct tracks as he ran 
quite around the house to the back door. Some 
little time after, Uncle Ephraim left his long im- 
perfect tracks, with the heels dragging every 
time, back to the same door. The place he 
entered was a wood-shed. He shook himself, 
then took a broom and swept himself, and at 
length opening another door entered the kitchen. 

The heart of every establishment is its kitchen. 
You may feel the pulse in every other apartment, 
and learn thereby what is the action of this vital 
organ. This was a pleasant room to look at. 
The floor was of pine boards without blemish ; 
the dresser was full of tins that shone like silver- 
ware, and a mature cat was curled up on the 
brick hearth before the fire. The man took off 
his red mittens, and placed them with care be- 
side the cat, to share the heat for a drying pro- 
cess. The cat winked at them Jazily once or 
twice, and went to sleep again. They were evi- 
dently no new neighbors. Uncle Ephraim then 
hung his hat and coat in a small entry, and 
entered the room whose firelight had streamed 
through the windows. Beside this open fire sat 
a woman, one glance at whose energetic, kind 
face accounted for the cheerful kitchen, and of 
whose sunny helpful nature, the light that shone 
out into the storm was but an expression. She 
was knitting a sock gut of dark blue yarn, and 
the length of the completed foot proclaimed the 
snow-shoveler its prospective owner, 

The urchin who had reached the house first 
was sitting upon the floor, pasting pictures into a 
scrap-book, whilst a little black-haired girl of 
five years was earnestly watching the operation, 
and longing for the time when she should be 
esteemed old enough to dabble in flour-paste. 
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As Uncle Ephraim entered the woman looked up 
so brightly, that none but the keenest observer 
could have detected the eager, searching expres- 
sion which accompanied the glance. 

“It is a fierce storm; you must be cold, 
Ephraim,” she said, with a breath of relief; and 
laying aside her work, she drew a great chair to 
the corner of the hearth for him, and placing his 
slippers to warm, left the room. 

The man took off his boots and sank into the 
chair with a sort of comfortable droop. He was 
scrupulously neat in his dress, yet one knew in- 
tuitively on looking at him, that this neatness was 
owing to other care than his own. Ephraim 
Russel was a weak man. Some one has said that 
“ Hell is paved with good resolutions.” Admit- 
ting the assertion, this man had been laying 
stones all his life, Yet the very fact that he 
could lay such stones, was a sort of proof that he 
would never walk upon them. A wholly bad 
man cannot make good resolutions, and Ephraim 
Russel was not bad—he was simply weak. His 
intentions were the best, but there they spent 
themselves. He intended to be industrious, hon- 
est, and temperate; but he was not industrious, 
he was not temperate, and if sorely tempted would 
not have been honest. His face was a correct 
portrait of his character. He was entirely bald, 
save where a fringe of gray hair went across the 
back of his head from ear to ear; the head thus 
exposed was noticeable rather for prominent de- 
pressions than bumps. His forehead and chin 
both receded, his nose was a fine aquiline, his 
lips thin and quivering, whilst his eyes, though 
black, held no fire, but were drowsy. If one had 
seen him without seeing his wife, he would have 
wondered how such a man had ever-.come to 
emigrate to. a new place. In his best days he 
had never possessed sufficient money for such a 
move. As they had advanced in years, and Mrs. 
Russel had found that the living was devolving 
entirely upon her for the making, she determined 
to invest the few hundred dollars that she had 
laid by, in western lands; and this determination 
carried into effect, saw them settled in their snug 
home, with a few friendly boarders to make up 
their income. 

Like many another strong, impulsive charac- 
ter, Mrs. Russel had fallen in love without suffi- 
cient cause; and like the true woman she was, 
continued to love when she found that there was 
no good reason that she should. In his young 
days, uncle Ephraim had not been uncomely ; 
then his head had been covered with abundant 
black hair, and his chin with a flowing beard ; 
whilst the eyes which now were drowsy, then 
were simply languid and appealing. Perhaps, 


toc, the very fact that her nature could supply the 
lack in his, attracted her to him in the first place 
—it certainly bound her to him in the end. This 
truth, that the abundance of one nature can make 








up for the deficiences of another, is the only 
justification that we can find for the sentimental 
aphorism that “ matches are made in heaven.” 

The man sat gazing into the fire; whether he 
was listening to the prattle of the children, or 
occupied with his own thoughts, was impossible 
to tell—his face expressed nothing. 

“ Now, Hardie, put in yese yittle kittens,” the 
little girl was saying, as she held toward the boy 
a picture that she had selected from a number of 
others which were scattered around them on the 
carpet. , 

« Let’s put in this fellow first, with the wings 
on his cap and his ankles,’’ coaxed Hardie. 

* No! no! no! put in yese kittens first,’ per- 
sisted the little tyrant. 

“Ail right,’ said the urchin, good-naturedly. 
“ Only you’re one awful silly little girl to like a 
parcel of kittens better than a prime fellow, that 
can fly higher than a kite, and faster than a 
steam-engine”’—a description of their god Mer- 
cury which would have horrified the ancient cul- 
tured Greeks. 

“« How do you know he can fly ?” queried the 
little girl, forgetting all about the kittens in her 
sudden interest. 

“ Why, don’t you see the wings?” explained 
Hardie. 

“ Bah! dey’se horrid tings,’ remarked the 
child, in disgust. 

“ Horrid? “Why angels have them,” from 


Hardie. 

“ Yen I don’t want to be any angel !’’ emphat- 
ically. 

“ Why not?” e 


« Cause I couldn’t get my shoes and stockings 
on. ’Sides, I’d rather walk,’ was the unambi- 
tious retort. 

Just then Mrs. Russel came back from the 
kitchen, bringing a cup of strong, smoking coffee. 
Uncle Ephraim put out his hands for it eagerly, 
and drank it off in one or two draughts, then 
gave the cup back with a feeble smile that was 
meant for thanks. She accepted it as such, feel- 
ing that she was the one to be grateful, since he 
had not stopped anywhere on his way hgme for a 
fortnight. 

Then there was'the sound of some one stamp- 
ing off snow in the woodshed. The little girl in- 
stantly sprang to her feet and ran through the 
kitchen, leaving al] the doors flying, until she 
reached the woodshed, where she stood poised 
on her toes, and looking like a gypsy, in her 
scarlet dress, with her black eyes and blacker 
hair. 

** Dot any zing for me, Doctor ?” she asked in 
a tone that did not admit of any other than an 
affirmative reply. 

The gentleman thus addressed laughed. He was 
met with this question every afternoon of his life. 
He tossed her a popcorn ball, and bade her scam- 
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per in and shut the door; then, after going throagh 
much the same operation that Uncle Ephraim 
had, he followed her. Mrs. Russel had come 
back to the kitchen and was getting tea. 

“It is five o’clock, and Lee is not home yet,” 
she said to him, in her anxious, motherly way, as 
he passed through the room. He did not offer to 
go after her, yet there was nothing that he would 
like better to have done. 

“I declare it is too bad for a delicate girl to 
have to face such a storm just like any man, and 
she is so brave and generous,” added Mgs. Rus- 
sel, sotto voce, when alone. Then in her 
thoughts: “Dr. Guion would prevent it in a 
minute if she would only let him—a blind man 
could see that he loves her. Ephraim has men- 
tioned it a number of times, and he is very cor- 
rect in his judgment,’’ Mrs. Russel stored up 
and cherished every good word and act of her 
husband's. 

Just then some one else stamped into the wood- 
shed, the kitchen door was unceremoniously 
opened, a_ broad-shouldered, pleasant-counte- 
nanced man stood upon the threshold, saying: 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Russel :—is the doctor to 
hum ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sewall; won’t you walk in? Is 
any one sick at your house ?”’ 

“No, mum! no, mum! thank you. I'll just 
wait here, mum. There’s been a horrid smash-up 
some six or seven miles down the road, The one 
o'clock train was a couple of hours behind, you 
know; and, owin’ to this blindin’ storm, it ran 
into a freight train that went behind time. They 
say there's scoges of killed and wounded. There’s 
three or four teams goin’ right down, and we 
want to take the doctor along.” 

The loud, ringing voice, together with the 
sound of bad news, brought the doctor to the 
kitchen, followed closely by Hardie and Meg, 
with uncle Ephraim bringing up an uncertain 
rear. 

“ Oh, doctor, here you are; just the man we’re 
after !’’ Without parley, Dr. Guion was getting 
into his coat and muffler. 

“Can't I go, too?” begged Hardie, first of Mrs. 
Russel, then of the doctor. 

“ Let me go, too, if Hardie goes ?”” whimpered 
Meg, beginning to cry. 

“You’d be a pretty pair for a seven-mile ride 
agin such a storm as this,” said Mr. Sewall, with 
a good-natured laugh. 

“What do I care for a little blow ?” : said 
Hardie, contemptuously, and getting into his coat 
and worsted comforter, whilst Meg ran around the 
kuchen, crying excitedly, “ Oh, where’s my hood ? 
Get me my hood!” 

“ Why, I believe them youngsters is crazy,”’ re- 
marked neighbor Sewali,whiist Mrs, Russel caught 
Meg in her arms and tried to reason with her, and 
the doctor said, a trifle sternly: 





“ Hardie, hang up your coat and hat; you 
know right well Lee would not let you go.’’ 

The mention of Lee was enough; Hardie hung 
up his things in manly obedience, The next mo- 
ment the kitchen door closed on the two men. 

The fact that Hardie could not go instantly 
reconciled Meg, and she comforted herself by 
discomforting the cat, hugging its well-kept pro- 
portions in her affectionate arms, until it mewed for 
mercy. Uncle Ephraim went back to the fire with 


.a dull sense of thankfulness that he had not been 


on the train, whilst Mrs. Russel and Hardie con- 
jectured as to the accident. Then Lee came in. 
The cat was suddenly dropped from Meg’s arms; 
it fell on its feet and crawled under the stove, 
whilst the little girl began to tell how cross Mr. 
Sewall and Dr. Guion had been, and was inter- 
rupted by Mrs, Russel and Hardie, who told of the 
catastrophe, as if she had not just come from the 
depot where the place was rife with news, Mrs, 
Russel was the first to awake to this fact, and to 
begin questioning instead of informing. 

“ Did you hear whether it happened at the 
bridge ?”’ 

“There are a dozen different reports. It is 
impossible to get at the truth,” replied the girl, as 
she took off her wraps and began to unbuckle her 
rubbers. Hardie got down on his knees and did 
it for her. 

“ Did you see any of the passengers ?”’ 

“ Yes, one gentleman; three letters for him-— 
Allan Oakley, that was his name,” and the girl 
said it over two or three times to herself, with a 
peculiar interest. 

“He may be dead this very minute!” said 
Hardie solemnly. Meg’s black eyes shone like 
two stars. 

“Yen somebody’ll ky,’ she said, with a dim 
memory of a year and a half ago, when she and 
Hardie had cried because their mother was dead. 
Lee suddenly kissed her. 

An hour later the early tea was over, Meg was 
in bed, and Hardie gone to the depot. Lee sat 
by the fire in the sitting-room, doing some homely 
mending; Uncle Ephraim was. at the corner of 
the hearth dozing, and Mrs. Russel in a low 
rocker knitting on the blue yarn sock, The two 
women were silent as if in expectation, A word 
of this younger. 

Four years previous, when she was twenty 
years old, as has already been stated, she bor- 
rowed the money for her father’s interment. 
After that she had a hard struggle for a living. 
The place was so new that her seminary education 
stood her in no stead for teaching purposes. For 
two years her life was a series of baffled efforts ; 
then some of her father's friends obtained her the 
position she now occupied. Soon after she re- 
ceived it, a man and woman emigrated to the 
new town, and before they had been there a 
month, were taken with fever and died, leaving 
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their two children, Hardie and littie Meg, utterly 
destitute. Some of the town’s folks would never 
forget the way these two children grieved the day 
their mother was buried. Lee had helped take 
care of this woman. These children were alone 
in-the world—so was she. After the funeral, 
when some of the kind-hearted women of the 
place were trying to comfort them, this girl placed 
her hand on Hardie’s head, and said in a win- 
ning voice, but a strong, resolute face that showed 
her mind was made up and no one could change 
it: “ Hardie, you and little Meg are going to live 
win me; get your cap, child.” 

Meg, a mere baby then, crept up into her arms, 
Hardie’s face flushed crimson, then the manly 
little fellow broke quite down and cried. The 
women who were present cried too, and none of 
them tried to hinder her. 

Afterward they said to each other, “It'll be a 
great care for her, but she is a brave girl, and a 
woman every inch; she’s thrifty and economical, 
too, and can make her salary keep three.” 

She had just gone to board with Mrs. Russel 
then, and she took the children home with her. 
They had been there ever since. She was like a 
mother to little Meg, and Hardie adored her to 
the pulse of his staunch, true heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lee was restless; every few minutes she went 
to the window, drew the shade, and looked out ; 
at length she threw aside her mending and took 
her stand there. 

“This is such a blinding storm—I hope their 
horses are trusty,”’ she said,. Mrs. Russel smiled 
significantly. ‘She is anxious about the doctor. 
I never knew her to manifest even that much 
interest before. Who knows but her heart is all 
right toward him, after all.” ; 

“Mrs. Russel, do you hear sleigh-bells, or is it 
my imagination ?” she asked. 

Mrs, Russel said “ Zisten,’’ though at the time 
there was not a sound, save the wind in the 
chimney, and around the house corners. She 
bent her head attentively forward. 

*“*No, dear, I think not,’’ and she went on 
with her knitting. 

Then there was another long silence. Mrs. 
Russel broke it : 

“I'd not fret. Neighbor Sewall is a careful 
man; they’ll come to no harm.” 

She did not say Ae, but shey; yet Lee knew 
perfectly well what she meant, and her cheeks 
crimsoned with annoyance; her thoughts had 
been with the wounded, not with Dr. Guion, 
She made no reply, and Mrs. Russel ventured 
nothing farther. This girl knew that Dr. Guion 
loved her, He had never told her so, yet she 
could not fail to know it, She had read this 
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fact in his eyes a thousand times and Rig@ijpled ey 
her inexpressibly. He was kind, considiiy 
and thoroughly good; their tastes were the 
same, they liked the same books, were interested 
in the same subjects. He was fond of the chil- 
dren, and would give them with her a pleasant 
home. She realized all this fully, but was as 
fully confident that in that home they would both 
be’ miserable. She did not, could not love him. 
Who can analyze the mighty passion, or resolve 

it into its component parts ? he who can, perhaps 
can tell how one may cultivate what, through ail 
the years since Adam first loved Eve, has been, 
and yet is, spontaneous. Lee would gladly have 
loved him if she could; every selfish interest 
bade her do so; but the bare thought of his 
attachment was irksome. She was thinking of 
all this when Mrs. Russel said; 

“It seems as if I did hear bells,” and joined 
her at the window. For a few minutes they 
were very disiinct, then it was silent again but 
for the wind, 

“Tt is the teams; they have stopped at the 
hotel !’’ said Mrs, Russel, excitedly. Lee shiv- 
ered. “I feel as if I ought to go right down 
there,” continued the elder woman; then a set 
of bells began to jingle, came nearer and nearer, 
and stopped at the gate. 

“It is the doctor,’”’ and Mrs, Russel hurried to 
the front door, followed by Lee. Dr. Guion was 
there almost as soon as they, 

‘* Mrs. Russel, I have ventured to bring home 
one of the wounded, They have more than 
they can take care of at the hotel, and the man 
is in misery,” he said, 

“ That is right; 1 am glad you did so. Have 
him carried right to the spare-room,” and she 
hurried to make ready, Lee again following her. 
The bed was always made, the wood always in 
the fire-place, ready to light at a moment’s warn- 
ing. The room opened into the sitting-room. 
Mrs, Russel set a lamp on the table, then turned 
down the bed and shook up the pillows, Lee 
stooped over the fire and lighted it. She was in 
that position when they carried him in. He 
looked at her and recognized her; and she, 
looking up, knew him, though his face seemed to 
have grown thin in a few hours, so full of tense 
lines was it, and so pale. 

“Allan Oakley, that was-his name,” she said 
again to herself. As they placed him on the 
bed he groaned. Mrs, Russel took off his cap 
and loosened his cravat with swift motherly 
hands, and tears of sympathy on her cheeks. 
Neighbor Sewall and another man who had 
heiped to carry him, got ¢€ his overcoat ; then he 
sank back in the pillows and fainted. 

Lee ran quickly for water and sprinkled his 
forehead, cold and damp as of thedead, Mrs. 
Russel chafed his hands, the doctor poured out 
brandy, whilst neighbor Sewall and the other 
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man stood looking on. Uncle Ephraim in a 
dazed, bewildered way, scarce half out of his nap, 
stood in the door; and behind him, having been 
awakened by the commotion, stood little Meg, in 
her white nightdress, her eyes like two stars 
through wonder and fright. At length the man 
sighed and opened his eyes. The first one whom 
he saw was Lee, and in the midst of his pain he 
was conscious of looking at her just as he had 
done through the delivery window, with mingléd 
surprise and respect. She instantly gave place 
to the doctor. 

The leg had to ve set at once. Neighbor 
Sewall turned white around his mouth when he 
heard it, and muttered something about looking 
after his horses, saying deprecatingly to Uncle 
Ephraim, as he passed him in the door, “I’m 
awful chicken-hearted; it makes me sick.” 

“Yes,” remarked Uncle Ephraim, not fully 
awake yet. 

The women stood by and lent their aid. 
Once in the fiercest of the pain the man seized 
Lee’s hand in such an iron grip that it pained 
her for days afterward. It was a bad break. 
He fainted again during the operation, but per- 
sistently refused to take chloroform. At length 
it was completed, and he lay there pale and spent. 
The man who had helped to carry him left, and 
Lee went into the sitting-room to little Meg. 
Uncle Ephraim had gone back to his chair by the 
fire, and the child sat ona cricket close beside 
him, shivering with cold. He was thoroughly 
awake now, and was trying to prevail on her to 
go to bed, but to no avail. The dark bed-room 
on the other side of the small entry had become 
infested with inexplicable horrors by the night’s 
experience. Lee wrapped her in a shawl, drew 
a rocking-chair to the fire, and took her on her 
lap, holding her little pink toes up to warm. 
Doctor Guion, starting for the hotel, stopped a 
moment, hat in hand, to look at them. 

‘* You are as white as a ghost, Lee,” he said, 
anxiously. . 

She took no notice either of his look or his 
words, but asked: 

“ Were there many killed ?” be 

He bowed assent. 

“ How many ?” 

“I do not know; perhaps five or six.” 

She shuddered. Little Meg nestled close in 
her arms with a sigh of comfort. 

The doctor placed his hand a moment on Lee’s 
soft, dark hair; it seemed as if he could not go 
away without saying something to her. Uncle 
Ephraim noticed it, and looked into the fire with 
a slight nod of comment, which was a habit with 
him. Lee did not glance up, but she felt her 
cheeks grow hot. 

“ Perhaps you will be up when I come home,” 
he said, in a low tone that quivered perceptibly. 
She did not answer, and he went out. 





Uncle Ephraim sat gazing into the fire; so did 
Lee. - Her eyes were full of tears. Why could 
she not love thisman? Why must she wound 
him? Of course, it was a wound that would 
heal, but it would hurt none the less while it was 
fresh. : 

The door into the spare room stood open wide ; 
the sick man among his pillews could see the 
whole fireside group. 

“ Both ends of the platform !”’ he said to him- 
self, and had an uncomfortable suspicion that the 
entire group was a picture of his excited imagin- 
ation; and so silent were they, that he was be- 
coming more and more convinced that he was 
delirious, when Hardie burst into the room, and 
for a moment dispelled the illusion. 

“Oh, Lee! isn’t it dreadful?” he exclaimed, 
in a flutter of excitement, which showed that, 
boy-like, the dreadfulness was not Without its 
enjoyment. Lee held up her finger to silence 
him. It was so still and dark in the sick-room, 
she thought perhaps the stranger had fallen 
asleep. Hardie had come right from the hotel, 
and knew it all; he talked in a rapid undertone. 
Lee had stopped rocking, and listened with 
white, eager face. Uncle Ephraim bent forward 
in his chair, with an elbow on either knee, and a 
cheek planted on either hand, 

While they were talking, the stranger fell 
asleep, and had wild troubled dreams, with the 
half-consciousness of pain to bear them out, and 
make them up. Occasionally he started, as if 
having met with a shock. Two hours of such 
broken, restless sleep, and the clock in the sitting 
room rang out twelve in its loud, decided tone— 
that woke him, He turned instinctively, and 
looked for the group that had occupied his last 
waking thoughts. There was no lamp burning 
in the sitting-room; it was dark, save where a 
feeble light flickered from the dying fire. The 
old man, the girl, and the two children were 
gone; the hearth was deserted. He again had 
that uncomfortable suspicion that they had never 
been there at all—that he had been out of his 
head. He experienced a lonely, homesick sensa- 
tion, and had a crazy conceit that some giant had 
seized him, lifted him high, flung him violently 
down on something hard, and forgotten him ; 
that ‘he was sick and bruised by the fling, and 
that no one knew he was there. He groaned, 
and the sound of his own voice brought him 
back into the actual. Some one was standing 
beside him, waiting to give him medicine. He 
was glad to recognize her; her strong, kind face 
gave him courage. He knew that the delivery 
window had not been an hallucination, for he 
could repeat verbatim the letters she had handed 
him through it; and the fireside picture must 
have been just as real, or she would not be look- 
ing down at him now. 

“You have been asleep ?” she said. 
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“Asleep! No; I’ve been in torment,” and 
he eagerly quaffed the water that she held to his 
parched lips. After a moment he asked, with a 
strong shudder, as if some horrible recollection 
had possession of him, “ What of the others?” 

“ They are cared for at the hotel.” 

«* Were there many killed?” 

She evaded his question by putting another: 
“ Had you friends on board ?” 

“No, I was alone.” Then a minute after, 
with a grim smile, “I was to have delivered a 
lecture at - this very evening.” Mrs. Rus- 
sel was listening with keen interest from her 
low chair by the fire. 

«“ We live our lives in a blind fashion,” said 
Lee. He looked at her curiously for a moment, 
then said : 

“I’ve been so dazed to-night that I’ve not 
been able to tell the real from the unreal. I’ve 
been swinging like a pendulum between sanity 
and lunacy. You can help me.” 

She was just such a woman as one would natu- 
rally apply to for help. She ‘istened with her 
head slightly bent, her face ful: of kind and 
gentle lights, 

“ Were you sitting before the fire in the next 
room a while ago, with one child in your arms, 
and another at your knee, and was there an old 
man at the other corner of the hearth, who 





wears red mittens, and shovels snow at the 
depot ?” 
She smiled. ‘ Yes, we were all there.” He 


smiled too at that. 

“ Then I have been more sane that I gave my- 
self credit for being.”’ 

The assurance seemed to do him good, for he 
went to sleep and slept more quietly. 

Lee drew a chair beside Mrs. Russel’s at the 
fire, and the two women sat thus in silence until 
Dr, Guion came in. His entrance again aroused 
the sleeper, He went to the bedside and exam- 
ined the man, feeling his pulse, and changing his 
medicine; gave Mrs. Russel, who had also gone 
to the patient’s side, some necessary directions 
for the remainder of the night, then left the 
room. For a moment Lee hesitated. He had 
the same as’ asked her to stay up until he re- 
turned, and he had not had his supper. She had 
not so much as once glanced at him since he had 
come in. It was unwomanly; she felt ashamed 
of herself, and arose and went after him. 

“Your supper is all ready,” she said, as she 
passed him in the sitting-room. The table was 
spread, the coffee hot upon the stove. She took 
her place opposite him at the iray. He did not 
eat anything, barely tasted his coffee; he was 
silent, and she thought preoccupied, yet he had 
never been so thoroughly alive to her presence as 
at that time. He could not take his eyes from 
her. She sat with her head resting on her hand, 


her eyes drooped, The graceful girlish figure in 
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its brown dress, the strong brave face and quiet 
dignity of bearing, the slight weariness in her 
aspect—he noted it all. Never did the leve he 
bore her so master him as to-night, and yet never 
before did he feel so sure that he could not win 
her love in return. Until to-night he had always 
had a dim hope, that through patience and devo- 
tion, he might gain the rich reward; yet like one - 
facing his fate, in the very conviction of failure, 
he determined to stake all. 

“You do not eat anything,” she said at length, 
glancing up. He was pale; she noticed it, 

“You should try and get some rest at once,” 
she said, her voice full of sweet womanly soli- 
citude, But it did not give him a ray of hope. 
He rose abruptly, and came and stood beside her. 
She looked a little startled, then turned a shade 
paler herself. 

“ Lee,” he said, “ you know that I love you. 
Do you think you could ever be my wife ?” 

He did not say, “1 can shield you from every 
conflict with the world, that has so buffeted you; 
I will love and cherish the children.” He might 
have said this to some women, but not to this 
one. Her eyes were full of sudden tears, She 
arose, and stood a moment silent, then held out 
her hand. . 

“ Dr. Guion, I can never be your wife. If I 
should be, life would prove a disappointment to 
you and to me.” 

He sighed, stooped, and kissed her hand, and 
went to his room. It was as he had expected, 
and as is often the case when suspense is ended, 
even though ended by the worst feared, he lay 
down quite spent, and slept. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning they had finished breakfast 
and Lee had gone to the office before the doctor 
came out of his room. He went immediately to 
the sick room. The wounded man was restless 
and feverish. The doctor’s voice did not have 
its usual cheery tone, but was husky. Mrs. Rus- 
sel noticed it, and knew intuitively that something 
had gone wrong. She asked him to come om 
and have his breakfast, and called Hardie to stay 
with the sick man. The urchin obeyed with a 
manly air, and drew a chair to the bedside, He 
had been playing quietly with litle Meg in the 
sitting-room, and now the child stood in the door 
with a chubby fist in either eye, and cried softly 
for a minute, and then quite aloud. 

«Come, Meg, come with me and get breakfast 
for the doctor,”’ said Mrs, Russel, trying to pacify 
her. 

“ She wants to come in here,” explained Har- 
die to the stranger. He looked pleased, 

“Madam, I will count it a favor if you wiil 
permit the child to come in,” he said, 
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Mrs. Russel wiped Meg’s eyes, then left the 
room with the doctor. Meg went in and stood 
by Hardie, regarding the stranger with mingled 
curiosity and bashfulness. She had been watch- 
ing him all morning, from a distance, with some- 
thing like awe. Her expressive face amused 
him, and the presence of the two children did 
more to allay his fever than the medicine had 
done. 

“« What is your name, Pussy ?” he asked. 

“My name is Meg, and yis is my buvver 
Hardie,” 

He smiled. 

*T am happy to make his acquaintance,” with 
a slight movement of salutation, 

“ Meg is a polite little girl; she always intro- 
duces folks,” remarked Hardie, condescendingly. 

* What is your name ?” asked Meg. 

She was the first one who had asked that ques- 
tion. 

«« My name is Allan Oakley, at your service,” 
he replied, courteously. 

The child looked at him in silent surprise for a 
moment, then said ; 

“« Yat’s a pitty long name.” 

Hardie laughed right out loud, and so did the 
gemleman. 

Mrs. Russel heard them in the kitchen, where 
she was pouring the coffee. “It will do him 
good,” she thought, and smiled herself. 

Meg did not like to be laughed at; her lips 
quivered, and her black eyes became misty. Mr. 
Oakley noticed it, and looked perplexed. He 
was not used to children, and dreaded every in- 
stant that the two small fists would go up to those 
same eyes; in truth, the dangér was imminent. 

“Well, Meg, you need not call me by the 
whole of it; you can just call me Allan Oakley 
for short,” he said, and placed his hand caress- 
ingly on the child’s head, Meg took him at his 
word; her little face cleared off, 

“Hab you got any yittle boys and girls like 
Hardie and me, Allan Oakley ? ”’ she asked. 

Hardie snickered, but there was not even the 
suggestion of a smile on the gentleman’s face. 

“No; not one,” he replied. 

“Yat’s too bad,” said the child, compassion- 
ately. 

“It zs too bad, Meg!” and he wondered at 
himself for never having thought so before. 

“ Habn’t you any folks at all?’ persisted Meg. 
She seemed the only one with Yankee proclivi- 
ties in the family, for these were the first ques- 
tions that had been put to him, 

“ Yes; I have a sister and a cousin,” 

“A cousin? What sort is yat?” Meg’s 
knowledge of the family tie was not very exten- 
sive. 

He smiled, 

“Well, this particular sort has black eyes like 
yours,” 





”” interrupted the 


“T have pretty black eyes, 
child, naively, 

He smiled again, 

“ Well, this particular cousin has pretty black 
eyes too.” 

“ How big is she ?” asked Hardie, 

“Is she bigger as me?” put in Meg, straight- 
ening herself to her full height. 

He nodded, 

“ Bigger as Hardie ?” 

He nodded again, 

“, Bigger as my Lee ?” 

“ About as big.” 

“ She ain’t as dood as my Lee,” said the child, 
emphatically. 

Now the gentleman turned questioner. 

“ What makes her your Lee ?” 

*“’Cause her is mine and Hardie’s, b’int she, 
Hardie ?”” 

The urchin said “ Yes,” with a glow of pride. 

“ Is she your aunt ?”’ he queried. 

“Aunt! no, sir; yat’s funny. 
isn’t either; we just call her so.” 

“Is she your cousin?” he persisted, partly 
from curiosity, partly to hear the child talk, 

“ Cousin!’ exclaimed Meg in disgust. She 
had taken a child's prejudice against the word, 
because it meant somebody about as large as Lee, 
who had pretty black eyes like hers, both of 
which facts, she considered aggressions on her 
rights. 

«« What is she, then ?” 

“She’s just Lee, Hardie’s Lee and mine, 
isn’t she, Hardie ?’’ The urchin put his arm 
tenderly about his sister and kissed her. There 
was something in the act that touched the 
stranger, and he looked with a new interest at 
the manly little fellow who, the first time he had 
ever seen him, had asked him “ where his eyes 
were?” 

“ You see, sir,’’ explained the lad, “ father and 
mother died, and Lee took us to live with her 
always.” 

“ What relation were your father and mother 
to her ?”’ he asked, now truly interested. 

“ Not any; they were strangers, sir.” 

A noble act—the man felt as if he would like 
to take off his hat to such a girl. After a 
moment’s silence he said : 

“I reckon you love her a good deal.” 

“ Yes, she ’yongs to us !’’ said Meg, with the 
important air of a property-holder. Hardie’s 
cheeks had flushed with feeling. 

“ Yes, sir; and when I’m big, I’m going to 
work for her, and get a home, so she can stay in 
it all day, and not go to the post-office.” 

“Don’t she like to go the office ?”’ he asked, 
and was ashamed of himself the next moment 
foz prying into the life of a stranger. 

“I guess she does; she never said she didn’t, 
but—” Hardie did not finish the sentence. The 
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gentleman understood all the chivalric devotion 
expressed in that du¢, and conceived a warmer 
respect for the little fellow. 

Whilst the children were entertaining the sick 
man, Mrs. Russel was doing the same for neigh- 
bor Sewall’s wife in the kitchen. The doctor 
had eaten a hasty breakfast, and gone to the 
hotel, and Mrs. Russel was washing the dishes, 
when the good woman came in unceremoniously 
at the back door. 

“I declare now! You're ina pickle of fish, 
ain’t you?” was her morning salutation, and she 
threw off her. shawl, and picking up a tcwel, 
began wiping the dishes. Mrs. Russel smiled. 

“TI declare, I could hardly wait to get my 
work done, to get out and hear the news! Hus- 
band is such a'miserable hand at giving details ; 
he’s capital at general effects, but nothing to 
speak of, when it comes to the bits of a thing. 
He never could tell what a person looked like in 
his life. I got the poor man up an hour earlier 
than usual this morning, so as to get a good start. 
And now what about this poor fellow? Is he 
like to get over it ?” 

“OQ yes; it will be tedious—perhaps months ; 
but the doctor apprehends no danger.” 

“ Weil, that is good fortune, surely,’ said the 
helpful neighbor, though she looked a trifle dis- 
appointed. 

“Where does he come from? What is his 
business? Is he a married- man?” These 
three questions were put so rapidly that they all 
seemed to come in one breath. 

Mrs. Russel smiled again. 

“ Why, really I don’t know; we never asked 
him.” 

Mrs. Sewall put a cup that she had just wiped 
down on the table hard, 

“Well! well! well! if that don’t beat all! 
Why, he may have a wife that he is dying to see. 
If Sewall should be situated as he is, he’d take 
it to heart some, I think, if mo one asked him 
about sending for me.”’ 

** You are right, Mrs. Sewall; I will have the 
doctor to inquire as soon as he comes home,” 
said Mrs, Russel. 

“ The doctor! What do you want to wait for 
him for, I want to know? Why don’t you ask 
him yourself? Don’t you know that lots of sol- 
diers died of homesickness during the war? The 
poor man may be ready to break his heart this 
minute. I tell you, Mrs. Russel, we all know 
you are the best nurse in , and one of the 
kindest-hearted women in the world; but whena 
man’s sick, there’s nobody like his wife, if he has 
one.” Then, setting down another cup, “If 
you don’t like to ask him, I'll do it.” 

Mrs. Russel had anticipated this disinterested 
offer, so was ready for it. 

“ Thank you, Mrs, Sewall, I will just step in,” 
and she started at once. 








“Now don’t be chary of your questions. I 
think you will miss of your duty if you are,” 
called Mrs. Sewall after her. 

The prattle of the children had had a som- 
niferous effect upon the sick man, and he had 
fallen asleep, and little Meg was sitting on Har- 
die’s lap in silence. Mrs. Russel just looked in 
at the door, and went back to the kitchen with a 
smile of satisfaction. As Mrs. Sewall had said, 
she was the best of nurses. She seemed to know 
just what to do, and when to doit. She never 
wearied and fretted her patient, whilst her good 
neighbor, though kind-hearted and always desirous 
of being of use, was the terror of the sick. She 
had no tact. If she wanted to find out if one was 
asleep, she always asked him. She could not 
move slowly; she could not close a door softly. 
When Mrs. Russel reached the kitchen, she 
said, in a low tone, “ He is asleep,” hoping her 
visitor would take the hint and modulate het 
loud, penetrating voice; but Mrs. Sewall was 
never known to whisper any place excepting 
in churcly, and an undertone never occurred 
to her. 

“Well I’m sure that’s good; there’s nothing 
like sleep.” 

After that, she hurried so with the dishes that 
Mrs. Russel found herself in a flutter of haste 
through sympathy. 

When the last one was wiped, she put on her 
shawl, saying, “ Well, I guess there ain’t anything 
I can do for you now. I’ll go down to the hotel, 
and stop in here on my way back,” and without 
more ado she started.» Uncle Ephraim was 
shoveling a path around to the back door ; as she 
came toward him he pulled the red mitten off his 
right hand, expecting to shake hands with her, 
but she passed him with a quick, hearty “ Good- 
morning.’” He looked after her a minute, then 
drew on his mitten again, remarking slowly : 

“A wonderful spry woman.” 

Mrs, Russel, putting the dishes in the pantry 
smiled, with a twin thought. 

“I never had my dishes done so quickly be- 
fore,’ she said, almost aloud, 


CHAPTER V. 


That was a long morning at the post-office. 
The place was actually forsaken for the hotel, 
where the eager news-seekers congregated in the 
parlor and bar-room, hailing each one who came 
from the upper story, where the wounded were, 
as if he were a bulletin. People forgot to call 
for their mail. Lee, thus left alone, sat at her 
table buried in thought. She was filled with an 
unconquerable discontent. To spend all her days 
in a village post-office seemed a thing not to be 
endured, She longed for the protected life which 
is woman’s inalienable right. Such a life would 
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per in and shut the door; then, after going throagh 
much the same operation that Uncle Ephraim 
had, he followed her. Mrs. Russel had come 
back to the kitchen and was getting tea. 

“It is five o’clock, and Lee is not home yet,” 
she said to him, in her anxious, motherly way, as 
he passed through the room. He did not offer to 
go after her, yet there was nothing that he would 
like better to have done. 

“I declare it is too bad for a delicate girl to 
have to face such a storm just like any man, and 
she is so brave and generous,” added Mgs. Rus- 
sel, sotto voce, when alone. Then in her 
thoughts: “ Dr. Guion would prevent it in a 
minute if she would only let him—a blind man 
could see that he loves her. Ephraim has men- 
tioned it a number of times, and he is very cor- 
rect in his judgment,” Mrs. Russel stored up 
and cherished every good word and act of her 
husband’s, 

Just then some one else stamped into the wood- 
shed, the kitchen door was unceremoniously 
opened, a_ broad-shouldered, pleasant-counte- 
nanced man stood upon the threshold, saying: 

“ Good-evening, ‘Mrs. Russel :—is the doctor to 
hum ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Sewall; won’t you walk in? Is 
any one sick at your house ?” 

“No, mum! no, mum! thank you. I'll just 
wait here, mum. There’s been a horrid smash-up 
some six or seven miles down the road, The one 
o'clock train was a couple of hours behind, you 
know; and, owin’ to this blindin’ storm, it ran 
into a freight train that went behind time. They 
say there's scoges of killed and wounded. There’s 
three or four teams goin’ right down, and we 
want to take the doctor along.” 

The loud, ringing voice, together with the 
sound of bad news, brought the doctor to the 
kitchen, followed closely by Hardie and Meg, 
with uncle Ephraim bringing up an uncertain 
rear, 

“Oh, doctor, here you are; just the man we’re 
after!’ Without parley, Dr. Guion was getting 
into his coat and muffler. 

“Can't I go, too?” begged Hardie, first of Mrs. 
Russel, then of the doctor. 

“ Let me go, too, if Hardie goes ?”” whimpered 
Meg, beginning to cry. 

“You'd be a pretty pair for a seven-mile ride 
agin such a storm as this,”’ said Mr. Sewall, with 
a good-natured laugh. 

“What do I care for a little blow ?” : said 
Hardie, contemptuously, and getting into his coat 
and worsted comforter, whilst Meg ran around the 
kuchen, crying excitedly, “ Oh, where’s my hood ? 
Get me my hood!” 

“ Why, I believe them youngsters is crazy,” re- 
marked neighbor Sewall,whilst Mrs, Russel caught 
Meg in her arms and tried to reason with ber, and 
the doctor said, a trifle sternly ; 





“ Hardie, hang up your coat and hat; you 
know right well Lee would not let you go.” 

The mention of Lee was enough; Hardie hung 
up his things in manly obedience, The next mo- 
ment the kitchen door closed on the two men. 

The fact that Hardie could not go instantly 
reconciled Meg, and she comforted herself by 
discomforting the cat, hugging its well-kept pro- 
portions in her affectionate arms, until it mewed for 
mercy. Uncle Ephraim went back to the fire with 


.a dull sense of thankfulness that he had not been 


on the train, whilst Mrs. Russel and Hardie con- 
jectured as to the accident. Then Lee cume in. 
The cat was suddenly dropped from Meg’s arms; 
it fell on its feet and crawled under the stove, 
whilst the little girl began to tell how cross Mr. 
Sewall and Dr. Guion had been, and was inter- 
rupted by Mrs, Russel and Hardie, who told of the 
catastrophe, as if she had not just come from the 
depot where the place was rife with news. Mrs, 
Russel was the first to awake to this fact, and to 
begin questioning instead of informing. 

“ Did you hear whether it happened at the 
bridge ?”’ 

“There are a dozen different reports. It is 
impossible to get at the truth,”’ replied the girl, as 
she took off her wraps and began to unbuckle her 
rubbers. Hardie got down on his knees and did 
it for her. 

“ Did you see any of the passengers ?” 

“ Yes, one gentleraan; three letters for him— 
Allan Oakley, that was his name,” and the girl 
said it over two or three times to herself, with a 
peculiar interest. 

“He may be dead this very minute!” said 
Hardie solemnly. Meg’s black eyes shone like 
two stars. 

“Yen somebody’ll ky,” she said, with a dim 
memory of a year and a half ago, when she and 
Hardie had cried because their mother was dead. 
Lee suddenly kissed her. 

An hour later the early tea was over, Meg was 
in bed, and Hardie gone to the depot. Lee sat 
by the fire in the sitting-room, doing some homely 
mending; Uncle Ephraim was. at the corner of 
the hearth dozing, and Mrs. Russel in a low 
rocker knitting on the blue yarn sock, The two 
women were silent as if in expectation, A word 
of this younger. 

Four years pre ious, when she was twenty 
years old, as has already been stated, she bor- 
rowed the money for her father’s interment. 
After that she had a hard struggle for a living. 
The place was so new that her seminary education 
stood her in no stead for teaching purposes. For 
two years her life was a series of baffled efforts; 
then some of her father's friends obtained her the 
position she now occupied. Soon after she re- 
ceived it, a man and woman emigrated to the 
new town, and before they had been there a 
month, were taken with fever and died, leaving 
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their two children, Hardie and little Meg, utterly 
destitute. Some of the town’s folks would never 
forget the way these two children grieved the day 
their mother was buried. Lee had helped take 
care of this woman. These children were alone 
in-the world—so was she. After the funeral, 
wher some of the kind-hearted women of the 
place were trying to comfort them, this girl placed 
her hand on Hardie’s head, and said in a win- 
ning voice, but a strong, resolute face that showed 
her mind was made up and no one could change 
it: “ Hardie, you and little Meg are going to live 
win me; get your cap, child.” 

Meg, a mere baby then, crept up into her arms, 
Hardie’s face flushed crimson, then the manly 
little fellow broke quite down and cried. The 
women who were present cried too, and none of 
them tried to hinder her. 

Afterward they said to each other, “ It'll be a 
great care for her, but she is a brave girl, and a 
woman every inch; she’s thrifty and economical, 
too, and can make her salary keep three.” 

She had just gone to board with Mrs. Russel 
then, and she took the children home with her. 
They had been there ever since. She was like a 
mother to little Meg, and Hardie adored her to 
the pulse of his staunch, true heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lee was restless; every few minutes she went 
to the window, drew the shade, and looked out ; 
at length she threw aside her mending and took 
her stand there. 

“This is such a blinding storm—I hope their 
horses are trusty,’ she said,. Mrs. Russel smiled 
significantly. ‘She is anxious about the doctor. 
I never knew her to manifest even that much 
interest before. Who knows but her heart is all 
right toward him, after all.” ‘ 

“Mrs, Russel, do you hear sleigh-bells, or is it 
my imagination ?"’ she asked, 

Mrs, Russel said “ Zistem,” though at the time 
there was not a sound, save the wind in the 
chimney, and around the house corners. She 
bent her head attentively forward. 

‘No, dear, I think not,” and she went on 
with her knitting. 

Then there was another long silence. 
Russel broke it ; 

“I'd not fret. Neighbor Sewall is a careful 
man; they’ll come to no harm.” 

She did not say 4e, but they; yet Lee knew 
perfectly well what she meant, and her cheeks 
crimsoned with annoyance; her thoughts had 
been with the wounded, not with Dr. Guion, 
She made no reply, and Mrs. Russel ventured 
nothing farther, This girl knew that Dr. Guion 
loved her, He had never told her so, yet she 
could not fail to know it, She had read this 
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fact in his eyes a thousand times and Ng@jec 
her inexpressibly. He was kind, constd® 
and thoroughly good; their tastes were the 
same, they liked the same books, were interested 
in the same subjects. He was fond of the chil- 
dren, and would give them with her a pleasant 
home. She realized all this fully, but was as 
fully confident that in that home they would both 
be’ miserable. She did not, could not love him. 
Who can analyze the mighty passion, or resolve 
it into its component parts ? he who can, perhaps 
can tell how one may cultivate what, through ail 
the years since Adam first loved Eve, has been, 
and yet is, spontaneous. Lee would gladly have 
loved him if she could; every selfish interest 
bade her do so; but the bare thought of his 
attachment was irksome. She was thinking of 
all this when Mrs, Russel said: 

“It seems as if I did hear bells,” and joined 
her at the window. For a few minutes they 
were very distinct, then it was silent again but 
for the wind, 

“Tt is the teams; they have stopped at the 
hotel !’’ said Mrs, Russel, excitedly. Lee shiv- 
ered, “I feel as if I ought to go right down 
there,” continued the elder woman; then a set 
of bells began to jingle, came nearer and nearer, 
and stopped at the gate. 

“Tt is the doctor,’’ and Mrs, Russel hurried to 
the front door, followed by Lee. Dr. Guion was 
there almost as soon as they. 

‘* Mrs, Russel, 1 have ventured to bring home 
one of the wounded. They have more than 
they can take care of at the hotel, and the man 
is in misery,” he said. 

“ That is right; I am glad you did so. Have 
him carried right to the spare-room,” and she 
hurried to make ready, Lee again following her. 
The bed was always made, the wood always in 
the fire-place, ready to light at a moment’s warn- 
ing. The room opened into the sitting-room. 
Mrs, Russel set a lamp on the table, then turned 


down the bed and shook up the pillows, Lee 
stooped over the fire and lighted it. She was in 
that position when they carried him in. He 


looked at her and recognized her; and she, 
looking up, knew him, though his face seemed to 
have grown thin in a few hours, so full of tense 
lines was it, and so pale. 

“Allan Oakley, that was-his name,” she said 
again to herself. As they placed him on the 
bed he groaned. Mrs, Russel took off his cap 
and loosened his cravat with swift motherly 
hands, and tears of sympathy on her cheeks. 
Neighbor Sewall and another man who had 
helped to carry him, got off his overcoat ; then he 
sank back in the pillows and fainted. 

Lee ran quickly for water and sprinkled his 
forehead, cold and damp as of the dead. Mrs. 
Russel chafed his hands, the doctor poured out 
brandy, whilst neighbor Sewall and the other 
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man stood looking on. Uncle Ephraim in a 
dazed, bewildered way, scarce half out of his nap, 
stood in the door; and behind him, having been 
awakened by the commotion, stood little Meg, in 
her white nightdress, her eyes like two stars 
through wonder and fright. At length the man 
sighed and opened his eyes. The first one whom 
he saw was Lee, and in the midst of his pain he 
was conscious of looking at her just as he had 
done through the delivery window, with mingléd 
surprise and respect. She instantly gave place 
to the doctor. 

The leg had to be set at once. Neighbor 
Sewall turned white around his mouth when he 
heard it, and muttered something about looking 
after his horses, saying deprecatingly to Uncle 
Ephraim, as he passed him in the door, “I’m 
awful chicken-hearted; it makes me sick.” 

“Yes,” remarked Uncle Ephraim, not fully 
awake yet. 

The women stood by and lent their aid. 
Once in the fiercest of the pain the mar seized 
Lee’s hand in such an iron grip that it pained 
her for days afterward. It was a bad break. 
He fainted again during the operation, but per- 
sistently refused to take chloroform. At length 
it was completed, and he lay there pale and spent, 
The man who had helped to carry him left, and 
Lee went into the sitting-room to little Meg. 
Uncle Ephraim had gone back to his chair by the 
fire, and the child sat ona cricket close beside 
him, shivering with cold. He was thoroughly 
awake now, and was trying to prevail on her to 
go to bed, but tu no avail. The dark bed-room 
on the other side of the small entry had become 
infested with inexplicable horrors by the night’s 
experience, Lee wrapped her in a shawl, drew 
a rocking-chair to the fire, and took her on her 
lap, holding her little pink toes up to warm. 
Doctor Guion, starting for the hotel, stopped a 
moment, hat in hand, to look at them. 

**You are as white as a ghost, Lee,” he said, 
anxiously, 

She took no notice either of his look or his 
words, but asked: 

“ Were there many killed ?” bs 

He bowed assent. 

“How many ?” 

“I do not know; perhaps five or six.” 

She shuddered. Little Meg nestled close in 
her arms with a sigh of comfort. 

The doctor placed his hand a moment on Lee’s 
soft, dark hair; it seemed as if he could not go 
away without saying something to her. Uncle 
Ephraim noticed it, and looked into the fire with 
a slight nod of comment, which was a habit with 
him. Lee did not glance up, but she felt her 


cheeks grow hot. 

“ Perhaps you will be up when I come home,” 
he said, in a low tone that quivered perceptibly. 
She did not answer, and he went out. 





Uncle Ephraim sat gazing into the fire; so did 
Lee. - Her eyes were full of tears. Why couid 
she not love thisman? Why must she wound 
him? Of course, it was a wound that would 
heal, but it would hurt none the less while it was 
fresh. 

The door into the spare room stood open wide ; 
the sick man among his pillows could see the 
whole fireside group. 

“ Both ends of the platform!’ he said to him- 
self, and had an uncomfortable suspicion that the 
entire group was a picture of his excited imagin- 
ation; and so silent were they, that he was be- 
coming more and more convinced that he was 
delirious, when Hardie bursi into the room, and 
for a moment dispelled the illusion. 

“Oh, Lee! isn’t it dreadful?” ne exclaimed, 
in a flutter of excitement, which showed that, 
boy-like, the dreadfulness was not ‘Without its 
enjoyment. Lee held up her finger to silence 
him. It was so still and dark in the sick-room, 
she thought perhaps the stranger had fallen 
asleep. Hardie had come right from the hotel, 
and knew it all; he talked in a rapid undertone. 
Lee had stopped rocking, and listened with 
white, eager face. Uncle Ephraim bent forward 
in his chair, with an elbow on either knee, and a 
cheek planted on either hand. 

While they were talking, the stranger fell 
asleep, and had wild troubled dreams, with the 
half-consciousness of pain to bear them out, and 
make them up. Occasionally he started, as if 
having met with a shock. Two hours of such 
broken, restless sleep, and the clock in the sitting 
room rang out twelve in its loud, decided tone— 
that woke him, He turned instinctively, and 
looked for the group that had occupied his last 
waking thoughts. There was no lamp burning 
in the sitting-room; it was dark, save where a 
feeble light flickered from the dying fire. The 
old man, the girl, and the two children were 
gone; the hearth was deserted. He again had 
that uncomfortable suspicion that they had never 
been there at all—that he had been out of his 
head. He experienced a lonely, homesick sensa- 
tion, and had a crazy conceit that some giant had 
seized him, lifted him high, flung him violently 
down on something: hard, and forgotten him ; 
that -he was sick and bruised by the fling, and 
that no one knew he was there. He groaned, 
and the sound of his own voice brought him 
back into the actual. Some one was standing 
beside him, waiting to give him medicine. He 
was glad to recognize her; her strong, kind face 
gave him courage. He knew that the delivery 
window had not been an hallucination, for he 
could repeat verbatim the letters she had handed 
him through it; and the fireside picture must 
have been just as real, or she would not be look- 
ing down at him now. 

“ You have been asleep ?”’ she said. 
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“Asleep! No; I’ve been in torment,” and 
he eagerly quaffed the water that she held to his 
parched lips. After a moment he asked, with a 
strong shudder, as if some horrible recollection 
had possession of him, “ What of the others?” 

“ They are cared for ai the hotel.” 

“ Were there many killed?” 

She evaded his question by putting another: 
“ Had you friends on board ?” 

“No, I was alone.’”? Then a minute after, 
with a grim smile, “ I was to have delivered a 
lecture at - this very evening.” Mrs. Rus- 
sel was listening with keen interest from her 
low chair by the fire. 

“We live our lives in a blind fashion,” said 
Lee. He looked at her curiously for a moment, 
then said : 

“I’ve been so dazed to-night that I’ve not 
been able to tell the real from the unreal. I’ve 
been swinging like a pendulum between sanity 
and lunacy. You can help me,” 

She was just such a woman as one would natu- 
rally apply to for help. She listened with her 
head slightly bent, her face full of kind and 
gentle lights, 

“ Were you sitting before the fire in the next 
room a while ago, with one child in your arms, 
and another at your knee, and was there an old 
man at the other corner of the hearth, who 





wears red mittens, and shovels snow at the 
depot ?” 
She smiled, “ Yes, we were all there.” He 


smiled too at that. 

“ Then I have been more sane that I gave my- 
self credit for being.” 

The assurance seemed to do him good, for he 
went to sleep and slept more quietly. 

Lee drew a chair beside Mrs, Russel’s at the 
fire, and the two women sat thus in silence until 
Dr, Guion came in, His entrance again aroused 
the sleeper. He went to the bedside and exam- 
ined the man, feeling his pulse, and changing his 
medicine; gave Mrs. Russel, who had also gone 
to the patient’s side, some necessary directions 
for the remainder of the night, then left the 
room. For a moment Lee hesitated. He had 
the same as’ asked her to stay up until he re- 
turned, and he had not had his supper. She had 
not so much as once glanced at him since he had 
come in. It was unwomanly; she felt ashamed 
of herself, and arose and went after him. 

“Your supper is all ready,” she said, as she 
passed him in the sitting-room. The table was 
spread, the coffee hot upon the stove. She took 
her place opposite him at the tray. He did not 
eat anything, barely tasted his coffee; he was 
silent, and she thought preoccupied, yet he had 
never been so thoroughly alive to her presence as 
at that time. He could not take his eyes from 
her. She sat with her head resting on her hand, 
her eyes drooped. The graceful girlish figure in 
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its brown dress, the strong brave face and quiet 
dignity of bearing, the slight weariness in her 
aspect—he noted it all. Never did the love he 
bore her so master him as to-night, and yet never 
before did he feel so sure that he could not win 
her love in return. Until to-night he had always 
had a dim hope, that through patience and devo- 
tion, he might gain the rich reward; yet like one - 
facing his fate, in the very conviction of failure, 
he determined to stake all. 

“You do not eat anything,” she said at length, 
glancing up. He was pale; she noticed it, 

“You should try and get some rest at once,” 
she said, her voice full of sweet womanly soli- 
citude. But it did not give him a ray of hope. 
He rose abruptly, and came and stood beside her. 
She looked a little startled, then turned a shade 
paler herself. 

“ Lee,” he said, “ you know that I love you. 
Do you think you could ever be my wife ?” 

He did not say, “1 can shield you from every 
conflict with the world, that has so buffeted you ; 
I will love and cherish the children.” He might 
have said this to some women, but not to this 
one. Her eyes were full of sudden tears, She 
arose, and stood a moment silent, then held out 
her hand. . 

“ Dr. Guion, I can never be your wife. If I 
should be, life would prove a disappointment to 
you and to me,” 

He sighed, stooped, and kissed her hand, and 
went to his room. It was as he had expected, 
and as is often the case when suspense is ende@, 
even though ended by the worst feared, he lay 
down quite spent, and slept. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning they had finished breakfast 
and Lee had gone to the office before the doctor 
came out of his room. He went immediately to 
the sick room. The wounded man was restless 
and feverish. The doctor’s voice did not have 
its usual cheery tone, but was husky. Mrs. Rus- 
sel noticed it, and knew intuitively that something 
had gone wrong. She asked him to come om 
and have his breakfast, and called Hardie to stay 
with the sick man. The urchin obeyed with a 
manly air, and drew a chair to the bedside. He 
had been playing quietly with litle Meg in the 
sitting-room, and now the child stood in the door 
with a chubby fist in either eye, and cried softly 
for a minute, and then quite aloud. 

“Come, Meg, come with me and get breakfast 
for the doctor,” said Mrs, Russel, trying to pacify 
her. 

“She wants to come in here,” explained Har- 
die to the stranger. He looked pleased. 

“Madam, I will count it a favor if you will 
permit the child to come in,” he said. 
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Mrs. Russel wiped Meg’s eyes, then left the 
room with the doctor. Meg went in and stood 
by Hardie, regarding the stranger with mingled 
curiosity and bashfulness. She had been watch- 
ing him all morning, from a distance, with some- 
thing like awe. Her expressive face amused 
him, and the presence of the two children did 
more to allay his fever than the medicine had 
done. 

“« What is your name, Pussy ?’’ he asked. 

“My name is Meg, and yis is my buvver 
Hardie,” 

He smiled. 

“I am happy to make his acquaintance,” with 
a slight movement of salutation, 

“ Meg is a polite little girl; she always intro- 
duces folks,” remarked Hardie, condescendingly, 

* What is your name ?” asked Meg. 

She was the first one who had asked that ques- 
tion. 

“« My name is Allan Oakley, at your service,’’ 
he replied, courteously. 

The child looked at him in silent surprise for a 
moment, then said ; 

“ Yat’s a pitty long name.” 

Hardie laughed right out loud, and so did the 
gemleman, 

Mrs. Russel heard them in the kitchen, where 
she was pouring the coffee. “It will do him 
good,” she thought, and smiled herself. 

Meg did not like to be laughed at; her lips 
quivered, and her black eyes became misty. Mr. 
Oakley noticed it, and looked perplexed. He 
was not used to children, and dreaded every in- 
stant that the two small fists would go up to those 
same eyes; in truth, the dangér was imminent. 

“Well, Meg, you need not call me by the 
whole of it; you can just call me Allan Oakley 
for short,” he said, and placed his hand caress- 
ingly on the child’s head. Meg took him at his 
word; her little face cleared off, 

“Hab you got any yittle boys and girls like 
Hardie and me, Allan Oakley ?”’ she asked. 

Hardie snickered, but there was not even the 
suggestion of a smile on the gentleman's face. 

“No; not one,” he replied, 

“Yat’s too bad,’ said the child, compassion- 
ately. 

“It és too bad, Meg!’’ and he wondered at 
himself for never having thought so before. 

“ Habn’t you any folks at all?” persisted Meg. 
She seemed the only one with Yankee proclivi- 
ties in the family, for these were the first ques- 
tions ihat had been put to him, 

“ Yes; I have a sister and a cousin,” 

“A cousin? What sort is yat?’’ Meg’s 
knowledge of the family tie was not very exten- 
sive. 

He smiled, 

** Well, this particular sort has biack eyes like 
yours,” 





“T have pretty black eyes,” interrupted the 
child, naively. 

He smiled again, 

“ Well, this particular cousi: has pretty black 
eyes too.” 

“ How big is she ?” asked Hardie, 

“Is she bigger as me?”’ put in Meg, straight- 
ening herself to her full height. 

He nodded, 

“ Bigger as. Hardie ?” 

He nodded again, 

“, Bigger as my Lee ?” 

“ About as big.” 

“ She ain’t as dood as my Lee,” said the child, 
emphatically. 

Now the gentleman turned questioner. 

“ What makes her your Lee ?” 

“’Cause her is mine and Hardie’s, b’int she, 
Hardie ?” 

The urchin said “ Yes,” with a glow of pride. 

“ Is she your aunt ?’’ he queried, 

“Aunt! no, sir; yat’s funny. 
isn’t either; we just call her so.” 

“Is she your cousin?” he persisted, partly 
from curiosity, partly to hear the child talk. 

“ Cousin!’’ exclaimed Meg in disgust. She 
had taken achild’s prejudice against the word, 
because it meant somebody about as large as Lee, 
who had pretty black eyes like hers, both of 
which facts, she considered aggressions on her 
rights. 

*« What is she, then ?” 

“She's just Lee, Hardie’s Lee and mine, 
isn’t she, Hardie ?’’ The urchin put his arm 
tenderly about his sister and kissed her. There 
was something in the act that touched the 
stranger, and he looked with a new interest at 
the manly little fellow who, the first timc he had 
ever seen him, had asked him “ where his eyes 
were?” 

“ You see, sir,” explained the lad, “ father and 
mother died, and Lee took us to live with her 
always,” 

“ What relation were your father and mother 
to her ?’’ he asked, now truly interested. 

“ Not any; they were strangers, sir.” 

A noble act-—the man felt as if he would like 
to take off his hat to such a girl. After a 
moment’s silence he said : 

“I reckon you love her a good deal,” 

“Yes, she 'yongs to us!” said Meg, with ihe 
important air of a property-holder. Hardie's 
cheeks had flushed with feeling. 

“ Yes, sir; and when I’m big, I’m going to 
work for her, and get a home, so she can stay in 
it all day, and not go to the post-office.” 

“Don’t she like to go the office ?” he asked, 
and was ashamed of himself the next moment 
for prying into the life of a stranger. 

“I guess she does; she never said she didn't, 
but—’’ Hardie did net finish the sentence. The 
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gentleman understood all the chivalric devotion 
expressed in that éuf, and conceived a warmer 
respect for the little fellow. 

Whilst the children were entertaining the sick 
man, Mrs. Russel was doing the same for neigh- 
bor Sewall’s wife in the kitchen. The doctor 
had eaten a hasty breakfast, and gone to the 
hotel, and Mrs. Russel was washing the dishes, 
when the good woman came in unceremoniously 
at the back door. 

“I declare now! You're ina pickle of fish, 
ain't you ?” was her morning salutation, and she 
threw off her shawl, and picking up a towel, 
began wiping the dishes, Mrs. Kussel smiled. 

“TI declare, I could hardly wait to get my 
work done, to get out and hear the news! Hus- 
band is such a miserable hand at giving details ; 
he’s capital at general effects, but nothing to 
speak of, when it comes to the bits of a thing. 
He never could tell what a person looked like in 
his life. I got the poor man up an hour earlier 
than usuai this morning, so as to get a good start. 
And now what about this poor fellow? Is he 
like to get over it ?” 

“O yes; it will be tedious—perhaps months ; 
but the doctor apprehends no danger.” 

“Well, that is good fortune, surely,” said the 
helpful neighbor, though she looked a trifle dis- 
appointed. 

“Where dees he come from? What is his 
business? Is he a married man?” These 
three questions were put so rapidly that they all 
seemed to come in one breath. 

Mrs. Russel smiled again. 

“ Why, really I don’t know; we never asked 
him.” 

Mrs. Sewall put a cup that she had just wiped 
down on the table hard, 

“ Well! well! well! if that don’t beat ali! 
Why, he may have a wife that he is dying to see. 
If Sewall should be situated as he is, he’d take 
it to heart some, I think, if mo one asked him 
about sending for me.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Sewall; I will have the 
doctor to inquire as soon as he comes home,” 
said Mrs. Russel. 

“ The doctor! What do you want to wait for 
him for, I want to know? Why don’t you ask 
him yourself? Don’t you know that lots of sol- 
diers died of homesickness during the war? The 
poor man may be ready to break his heart this 
minute, I tell you, Mrs. Russel, we all know 
you are the best nurse in , and one of the 
kindest-hearted women in the world; but when a 
man’s sick, there’s nobody like his wife, if he has 
one.” Then, setting down another cup, “ If 
you don’t like to ask him, I'll do it.” 

Mrs. Russel had anticipated this disinterested 
offer, so was ready for it, 

“ Thank you, Mrs, Sewall, I will just step in,” 
and she started at once. 








“Now don’t ‘be chary of your questions. I 
think you will miss of your duty if you are,” 
called Mrs. Sewall after her. 

The prattle of the children had had a som- 
niferous effect upon the sick man, and he had 
fallen asleep, and little Meg was sitting on Har- 
die’s lap in silence. Mrs. Russel just looked in 
at the door, and went back to the kitchen with a 
smile of satisfaction. As Mrs. Sewall had said, 
she was the best of nurses. She seemed to know 
just what to do, and when to doit. She never 
wearied and fretted her patient, whilst her good 
neighbor, though kind-hearted and always desirous 
of being of use, was the terror of the sick. She 
had no tact. If she wanted to find out if one was 
asleep, she always asked him. She could not 
move slowly; she could not close a door softly. 
When Mrs. Russel reached the kitchen, she 
said, in a low (one, “ He is asleep,” hoping her 
visitor would take the hint and modulate het 
loud, penetrating voice; but Mrs. Sewall was 
never ‘kne vn’ to whisper any place excepting 
in churck, and an undertone never occurred 
to her. 

“ Well I’m sure that’s good; there’s nothing 
like sleep.” 

After that, she hurrted so with the dishes that 
Mrs. Russel found herself in a flutter of haste 
through sympathy. 

When the last one was wiped, she put on her 
shawl, saying, “* Well, I guess there ain’t anything 
I can do for you now. I’ll go down to the hotel, 
and stop in here on my way back,” and without 
more ado she started., Uncle Ephraim was 
shoveling a path around to the back door ; as she 
came toward him he pulled the red mitten off his 
tight hand, expecting to shake hands with her, 
but she passed him with a quick, hearty “ Good- 
morning.”” He looked after her a minute, then 
drew on his mitten again, remarking slowly : 

“A wonderful spry woman.” 

Mrs, Russel, putting the dishes in the pantry 
smiled, with a twin thought. 

“T never had my dishes done so quickly be- 
fore,”’ she said, almost aloud, 


CHAPTER V. 


That was a long morning at the post-office, 
The place was actually forsaken for the hotel, 
where the eager news-seekers congregated in the 
parlor and bar-room, hailing each one who came 
from the upper story, where the wounded were, 
as if he were a bulletin. People forgot to call 
for their mail. Lee, thus left alone, sat at her 
table buried in thought. She was filled with an 


unconquerable discontent. To spend all her days 
in a village post-office seemed a thing not to be 
endured. She longed for the protected life which 
is woman’s inalienable right. 


Such a life would 
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have been hers if she had accepted the doctor. 
Sometimes it seems as if God put a blessing into 
our hands, and instead of closing our fingers over 
it, we held them wide open, compelling it to fall 
off. So one would have thought of Lee; once 
she was near thinking so of herself. It was only 
for a moment, though. One may boldly lay his 
hand on something that does not belong to him, 
and though the whole world should think it right- 
fully his, that would not make it any the less 
stealing, 

At length the town bell rang out twelve, and 
the postmistress put on her wraps and went out 
into the winter sunlight. The streets were de- 
serted, save the one on which the hotel was lo- 
cated—that was astir. The teams had stopped 
there instead of at the stores. Farmers had come 
in, notwithstanding the bad roads, and had 
brought their whole families to hear the news, 
One or two worthless fellows, who had spent the 
entire morning in the bar-room, staggered down 
the. steps and reeled toward their homes, while 
the girl stood on the corner a moment to look, 
At sight of them she hurried on, lest uncle 
Ephraim should prove the next, 

When she reached home, she found Mrs, Rus- 
sel busy in the kitchen; she seemed relieved at 
her coming, and begged her to go in to the 
stranger, as she had been obliged to send Hardie 
on an errand, and she was afraid he would feel 
forsaken, The girl threw off her wraps, and 
went at once. Meg bounded to meet her as she 
entered the sick room; and her face, which had 
all the morning been clouded, instantly bright- 
ened, The stranger saw both the cloud and its 
dissipation. 

* You are looking better; little Meg must be a 
good nurse,” she said. 

He smiled and placed his hand upon the child's 
head, 

**T have fallen in love with Meg, and I am 
afraid I shall get well too soon,” he replied. 

* You won’t det well for two months, and yat’s 
*most a year,” put in the child, innocently. 

“Two months?” he exclaimed, and looked 
inquiringly at Lee. 

At that moment the doctor came in. He 
looked pale and haggard. Lee glanced at him 
remorsefully. He went beside his patient, and 
asked him how he had put in his morning. His 
voice lacked its usual cheery tone, but was gentle 
and sympathetic. He felt sorry for all the world 
that morning, 

“ Mrs. Russel suggests that you might wish to 
have your family advised, as you might wish to 
send for some one—maybe your wife.” 

The stranger smiled. “If I had a wife I 
should certainly send for her,” he said, then 
added, “I have no immediate relatives save one 
sister. She is a good many years younger than 


I am, and has had no experience; I am afraid 





she would only prove an added care to Mrs, 
Russel,” 

“TIT am confident that Mrs. Russel would not 
consider the matter of care,” urged the doctor. 

The stranger was silent a moment, then said, 
with something between a grim smile and a 
shudder. “ Perhaps I had better let them know 
I’m still in this lower sphere. I would be 
obliged to you if you would also send a dispatch 
to the * ’ office. I am one of its editors.” 

“ Ah ! indeed !—you are Allan Oakley, the lec- 
turer and writer, Mrs, Russel said you had 
spoken of lecturing at Ss 

The doctor was interested. The stranger then 
gave him his sister’s address, and asked him to 
forbid her coming, saying she had a cousin visit- 
ing her, and he did not want to mar their pleas- 
ures, Then Hardie came in to say that dinner was 
ready, and that he was to stay with Mr, Oakley. 

The doctor was not hungry, and proposed re- 
maining, but Lee placed her hand on his arm, 
and said with a little quiver in her voice: 

* Will you not have a cup of tea? You look 
very much worn,” 

It was a sisterly act: he recognized it as 
such ; his eyes filled with sudden tears; he arose 
instantly, and went with her. Allan Oakley 
looked after them. The children had told him 
all about the doctor; he felt as if he knew him 
well, 

“Poor fellow! he is in love with the girl. I 
believe he has offered himself and been refused 
—in fact, 1am sure of it. What could possess 
her?” he thought. 

That afternoon Mrs, Sewall came in, and_ not 
finding Mrs. Russel in the kitchen, penetrated to 
the sick-room, where she was so persistent in her 
efforts to relieve her while she took a nap, that 
Mr. Oakley added his persuasions, and the good 
woman came off conqueror. At first Alian 
Oakley watched her with interest. She was a 
new type of character—would do for his next 
book. There was nothing about her personal ap- 
pearance that would have attracted attention if 
it had not been for ber nose. That marked her. 
It was not a large nose either—in fact, it was 
small—yet it was prominent. It seemed to take 
the lead. From the moment she assumed com- 
mand, silence in the sick-room was at an end. 
She poked the fire to make it burn more cheer- 
fully, and did it so effectually that she had to re- 
kindle it. She changed the position of every 
chair, and tried each before she found one to suit 
her; then settled herself directly before the bed, 
and plied him with questions as to his exact posi- 
tion when the accident occurred; bow it im- 
pressed him at the moment; where and how he 
found himself when it was over; if he thought 
anybody should be held responsible, and if so, 
whom; and a dozen more of the same kind, until 
he felt as thoroughly interviewed as if he had 
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been in the toils of a newspaper reporter. Hav- 
ing satisfied herself that she had attained all the 
information he possessed on that subject, she in- 
troduced another, 

“Curious for a man of your age not to have a 
wife. You must be considerable more than 
thirty.” ‘ 

“I am forty, madam,” he replied, with a smile 
at her curiosity. 

“ Why, man alive, I’m afraid you're a hope- 
less case, Girls don’t like such old men, You'll 
have to take up with some widow.” 

He gave a little short laugh. Mrs, Sewall kept 
right on; 

“A man isn’t more than half a man until he 
gets a good wife, It says in the Apocrypha—I 
don’t rightly remember the words, but this is the 
sense—that things are set over against each 
other, made in pairs as it were. The Apocrypha, 
you know, is the uainspired part of the Bible.” 

He thanked her for the information, smiling 
oddly. Mrs, Sewall felt that she had made an 
impression, 

“ You see, if a man lives alone, he is sure to 
get crochety and disagreeable. It is different 
with women; they don’t take to habits—but a 
man does, as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
If he don’t marry, and have children every two 
or three years, why he makes up for it by having 
a new hobby ever so often.” ' 

The wounded bachelor smiled, though his 
head was aching sorely from the rasping tones. 

“Our place is full of nice girls. When you get 
well you must stay a spell and get acquainted. It 
would be curious now, wouldn’t it, if you had to 
break your leg soas to lay over here and get a wife.” 

Mr. Oakley looked amused. 

“TI tell you, young man—though to be sure 
you’re more in middle life—you needn’t sneer at 
fate.” Mrs. Sewall had a way of introducing 
disagreeable parentheses into her conversation. 
At this one the stranger winced, and looked a 
trifle disgusted. 

“TI tell you there is a sight im fate: now for 
instance, there is the doctor. When he came 
here a couple of years ago, a stranger, instead of 
going to the hotel, he just naturaily put up with 
Mrs, Russell, and here was Lee a waiting for 
him, as it were.”’ 

“ What makes you think she was waiting for 
him? Perhaps you are mistaken,” he said, 
hotly. Her continued talking was telling on his 
nerves; besides, from the minute she began to 
talk, he had had an irresistible impulse to con- 
tradict everything she said. Mrs. Sewall had 
that effect on people generally. 

* Well, well, well! so you are taken with her 
too! It is no use, sir; none whatever! There's 
been a sight of younger men than you wanted 
her.” Youth was evidently an essential to suc- 


cess and esteem with Mrs, Sewall. 





Mr. Oakley turned his pillow—his head was 
growing very hot. She kept right on. 

“She is a wonderful clever girl—can do any- 
thing she puts her hands to. Has the‘best of 
blood in her veins, too, and blood tells in the 
long run. Sewall always says that. He knew 
her father, and says that he was a gentleman 
every inch—a gentleman and a scholar, that is 
the way Sewall always puts it. He thinks Lee 
is just like him.” 

Allan Oakley looked interested. 

“ You see, sir, her father owned all this sec- 
tion; the town is named for him. Now his 
daughter is postmistress, That goes to show the 
ups and downs of this life. Not that I've any- 
thing to say against the position, for I always, 
long before the woman’s-right movement, con- 
ceded that a woman had a right to do anything 
that she could do well, from preaching down to 
digging post-holes, and that takes in everything.” 
Then, after one moment's silence, as if to give 
him an opportunity to assail the assertion, if he 
wished to, she went on: 

“Let me see; did you say you had some 
folks ?” 

“I have a sister,”’ shortly. 

“Humph! brought up in New York. Has 
lots of airs, I suppose. Probably can’t turn her 
hand to anything.” 

“ I am satisfied with her,” he said in a quiet 
tone. 

Mrs. Sewall told her husband afterward that it 
“set her down considerable.” 

Water in time will wear away even the rocks 
themselves, and the steady stream of talk, brought 
to bear upon the excited nervous system of the 
wounded man, soon wore a channel to his brain, 
He became restless and feverish, tossed in his 
bed, and regarded Mrs. Sewall with bright lum- 
inous eyes, as little by little she lost her just pro- 
portions, and became transformed into a monster 
of torment. 

Somewhat later, when Lee was preparing to 
leave the post-office, Mts. Sewall came in, She 
took a chair, sat down, then hitched herself up 
to the stove, took off her mittens, and spread her 
hands to warm. 

“ Well, well, Lee, you must have had a dull 
day of it! They do say discipline is healthy ; if 
there is any truth in it, you ought to be in a won- 
derful pious frame of mind, shut up in here all 
day, and so much going on in town,” 

The postmistress smiled. To have things 
happen, and not be present at the happening, 
was Mrs. Sewall’s idea of genuine trouble. 

“He is a curious fellow, that stranger up at 
Mrs. Russel’s. One minute he smiles handsome 
enough to make you wonderful interested, and 
the next he scowls like a bear. For the life of 
me I cannot tell what I said to make him do 
either.” ; 
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Lee had her wraps on, and was ready to start. 

“Has Sewall been in for the mail? Like 
enough he hasn’t, for they’ve kept him busy at 
the hotel. I tell you, the people know his worth 
when it comes to nursing. I’d most be willing 
to lay by myself for a spell, for the sake of having 
him take care of me.” And this wife of twenty 
years standing looked almost young and pretty, 
despite her homely visage and forty winters, with 
the love and admiration that came into her face. 

The postmistress paused a moment with her 
hand in the pigeonhole. ‘ To look well, Mrs. 
Sewall should never think of anybody but her 
husband,” she thought, and the smile that the 
thought had brought still played upon her lips 
when she brought the two papers which made up 
the Sewall mail. 

The transforming expression vanished as the 
good woman took the papers, and settled them 
in the depths of her generous pocket. 

“ There won’t be any such thing as readin 
them while there’s so mach going on in , 
she said, then added, senteniously, “there is one 
comfort, news is one of the things that doesn’t 
spoil in keeping, for it’s news the first tinte a 
body hears it, even if it’s a year old,” 

She was waiting at the door, holding it open 
with the key in her hand, 

“You are in a hurry, ain’t you? Well, I 
don’t wonder. You must feel sort of curious to 
get home ; besides, I guess that sick man won’t be 
sorry to see you. His eyes looked as if there 
had been ink spilt in them when I came away.” 
Then, just as they were parting, she added, * I 
reckon Mrs. Russel will be in a hurry for you to 
get home, for Mr, Russel came in in pretty bad 
shape just as I was leaving.” 


g 








CHAPTER VI. 


For one week after that, Allan Oakley was as 
much out of this world as if his poor fever-de- 
voured body was not tossing and thrashing about 
among the pillows of Mrs. Russel’s spare bed. 

In that week some rather disagreeable things 
transpired in the house where fate had thrust 
him, 

The second night of his delirium, neighbor 
Sewall, who had come in to undo the mischief 
his wife had done, by his excellent nursing, had a 
few words with the doctor, Then the doctor had 
a few words with Mrs, Russel; the result was a 
despatch, and.a couple of days later the two 
o'clock train from the east brought two young 
ladies from New York, 

The train was on time, the doctor was not; so 
the ladies stood on the platform, beside two large 
Saratoga trunks, in a helpless, inexperienced 
manner, whilst three waiting-maids peered at 
theim curiously through the restaurant window. 





Surely was full of events, Never had 
two such stylish personages been seen upon its 
depot platform since its erection. 

*T reckon that’s the sealskin we’ve beard tell 
about,’ said one of the maids, regarding Miss 
Oakley’s coat with envy. 

“It looks as if a cat had licked it, it is so 
slick,’”’ said the second. 

“ That is more than can be said of their hair,’”’ 
put in the third, spitefuliy, Both blorde heads 
were frizzed and puffed in bewildering style. 

“] should feel like a fool with my‘hair that 
way,’ continued the last speaker. 

Uutside the window the two ladies, uncon- 
scious of inspection, were carrying on the follow- 
ing conversation : 

* Oh, dear! how strange it is that no one 
should be here to meet us. I am afraid he is 
worse, Cassie” —and the younger of the two, a 
girl not yet out of her teens, turned pale with 
apprehension. 

The one thus addressed burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“It is too cruel for no one to be here !’’ she 
said, stormily. 

Blithe Oakley had seen so many of these tem- 
pestuous scenes that she was not at all moved, 
did not even offer a word of comfort. 

“It is so cold !” said Cassie, wiping her eyes. 
She could cry about her cousin and bemoan her 
own discomfort at the same time. Blithe had 
never cried at all, but she had not once thought 
of herself. 

“lf we only knew which way to go, we could 
walk,” she said. There was no one in sight; 
the passengers who had got off the train had 
hurried in to their dinner; even the curious 
waitresses had been called away from the win- 
dow. 

“I will go to the end of the platform. There 
may be a carriage some place there, and anything 
is better than standing in this wind,’’ said Miss 
Leonard. 

At the other end of the plaiform the young 
lady found, not a carriage, but the wooden shanty 
already described. She regarded it curiously, 
then discovered the words, “ Post-office.”’ 

* How fortunate! The post-man can give us 
full directions, of course,” was her thought. 
She entered, and stood face to face at the deliv- 
ery window, with Lee. 

She had never seen a woman in this position 
before, and this woman was young and a lady. 
The blue blood showed in the fine poise of her 
head, in the culture and intelligence of her face, 
in the quiet dignity of her bearing. 

Miss Leonard looked at her, first in astonish- 
ment, then with a supercilious stare. There had 
been a smile on Lee’s lips at the astonishment, 
but the expression that superseded the amaze- 
ment changed the smile imwo a haughty curve. 
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The two women were about of an age; both 
were handsome; one in costly fur wraps and fash- 
ionable attire, the other quite as elegant in her 
simple brown merino. 

“ Are you expecting a letter, madam ?” 

The question received no reply save another 
stare, then Miss Leonard swung herself grandly 
out of the office. Lee flushed a deep crimson. 
“It is well we are not both men; if we were, I 
know there is not grace enough in me to prevent 
my challenging that person. Such an unpro- 
voked insult!’ and the girl paced the confined 
limits of the little office with a pent-up excite- 
ment that demanded outlet. 

Once out-doors, Miss Leonard walked rapidly 
until she rejoined her cousin. ‘ You ought to 
have gone with me, Blithe. You have missed 
something,” she said, excitedly; then pointing to 
the post-office, continued ; “ You see that box at 
the far end of the depot, that is the village post- 
office, and there is an individual in there that 
calls herself a lady, and yet hands the letters out 
through the window.” 

“ Why, did she say she was a lady ?” asked 
Blithe, innocently. 

“Say so! Well, Blithe, you must excuse me, 
but sometimes you are so silly, The idea of her 
saying such a thing.” 

Blithe evidently did not excuse her. It is not 
comfortable to be told you are silly. She flushed 
up. Cassie never noticed it. 

“She did not need to say it, she showed it,” 
she said. 

“ If she shows that she is a lady, she must be 
one,” replied Blithe, coldly. 

“ O, of course you have cousin Allan’s notions. 
Well, I’m thankful to be able to say that no 
woman in the Leonard family ever stooped to 
make her living,’’ and Cassie tossed her head 
until the final hairs in her long curls trembled. 

“There comes a gentleman this minute; I be- 
lieve he is looking for us,” said Miss Oakley, 
starting forward eagerly. 

Dr. Guion had brought his buggy, expecting 
one person with a traveling-bag, but saw at a 
glance that for two fashionable young ladies with 
a Saratoga apiece such a vehicle was not to be 
thought of. He joined them with a polite bow, 
introduced himself, apologized for keeping them 
waiting, then led the way to the village ’bus 
which was still standing, though empty, in hope 
of picking up a passenger. He assisted the ladies 
in, saw their trunks piled up on top with a du- 
bious expression, then sprang into his buggy and 
outstripped the lumbering old coach, to prepare 
Mrs. Russel for the news. 

“What a gentlemanly person for a country 
doctor. Quite handsome, too; has such superb 


black eyes and beard,” said Miss Leonard, trying 
to get a peep at herself in the uncertain looking- 
glass a: the other end of the ’bus., 





“Are my eyes all red and swollen?” she asked, 
failing in her efforts. 

Miss Oakley paid no attention; when she had 
questioned the doctor in regard to her brother, he 
had been non-eommittal and grave. 

A few minutes later, when they reached their 
destination, the doctor was at the gate to receive 
them, and Mrs, Russel in the open door, 

She took them at once to their room, a small 
one next to Lee’s, and opening into the same hall. 
When they and their trunks were in, there was 
not much surplus space. The hushed tone in 
Mrs. Russel’s voice increased the pallor in 
Blithe’s face, and called forth a fresh flood of 
tears from Cassie. 

* Poor child, you are his sister,’ said Mrs. Rus- 
sel, laying her hand tenderly on the handsome 
blonde’s bowed head. 

“Oh, no, I’m his cousin; but—but—” sobbed 
Cassie, and left Mrs, Russel to imagine the rest, 
which she did. 

Miss Oakley had thrown off her hat and cloak, 
and now came close to Mrs. Russel. “ If I could 
just see him, I would not speak at all,” she said. 
Mrs. Russel had been naturally drawn by the 
greater show of grief, but now the pale face and 
low, eager tones of the younger girl attracted her 
attention. 

“ You shall, of course my dear, but he will not 
know you,” she replied, and led the way to the 
sick-room, Cassie sobbed the louder, but did not 
attempt to follow, 

“ He would not know me anyhow, and I am 
so fearfully nervous,” she said, with a shiver. 
When alone, she took off her wraps, stood before 
the glass, and combed her long yellow curls over 
her finger, “ My eyes are all red, and I look 
like a fright,” she thought. Meg stood peeping in 
at the door at her, every few minutes carrrying a 
report of what she saw to Hardie, who waited in 
the kitchen, anxiously anticipating every fresh 
extra, 

“She’s Allan Oakley’s cousin, the one he said 
had yem black eyes; I heard her say so.’’ 

“What? ‘That she had black eyes?” asked 
Hardie, purposely misunderstanding the little 
girl. 

“She’s got horrid yellow hair,’ continued 
Meg; “an’ she’s combing it yike yat,” and the 
child imitated her, then ran for another peep. 

“ She’s a sitting on the bed now, and yooks as 
if she wished she hadn’t come,” was the next re- 
port. “She has opened her big trunk and put on a 
lubbly blue ribbon’’—that was the next: and so 
on for a full half hour. Then Mrs, Russel spread 
a lunch for them and brought both young ladies 
out, Neither of them had ever eaten in a kitchen 
before ; Cassie looked around a good deal, but 
managed to enjoy the meal, whilst Miss Oakley 
neither looked nor ate. Mrs. Russel, with keen, 
observant eyes, noticed both, 
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“ Neither love nor grief takes her appetite,” she 
thought, regarding the stylish blonde with an odd 
sinile, ; 

Later in the afternoon, Hardie came into the 
post-office. Lee had spent her anger, and sat at 
the little table writing, for in the last week she 
had obtained some law copying todo, The urchin 
burst in impetuously : 

** Lee, did you see them come ?” 

“ Whom, Hardie ?” and she laid down her pen, 

“ Why, Lee, we have a couple of regular stun- 
ners up at the house; Mr, Oakley’s sister and 
that cousin he told Meg about before he got so 
sick.” 

“What do they look like, Hardie ?” 

The urchin put his thumbs under his arms and 
whistled. Lee smiled, 

“Has one of them light hair and dark eyes ?” 
she asked. 

“ You've hit it exactly; she’s the cousin. 
says she’s horrid.” 

Lee shook her head gravely; more at herself 
than at Hardie, though. Of course, this cousin was 
the one whom she had met face to face in the 
delivery window. ‘“ We were born enemies,” 
she thought. And she was right; for when two 
women speak of each other, though even mentally, 
as a “ person” and an “ individual,” friendship is 
about hopeless, Hardie only stayed a few min- 
utes, for Lee had the copying todo; and besides, 
she was afraid Meg would get into mischief if 
left alone, 

When she came home in the early March twi- 
light, it was with a firm, proud step, and a 
haughty expression about her fine, characteristic 
mouth, She found the kitchen forsaken, and the 
remains of the late lunch still standing upon the 
table. Evidently, Mrs. Russel had been confined 
to the sick room. Lee went at once to relieve her, 
As she passed through the sitting-room, Miss 
Leonard looked at her in blank amazement. Lee 
bowed to her celdly, and the haughty beauty 
returned it, then wondered the next moment why 
she had done so, She had not yet learned that 
everybody treated this dignified young _post- 
mistress with consideration; and with all her 
high pretensions, she was only one of the every- 
body. 

As Lee entered the sick-room, Mrs. Russel in- 
troduced her to Miss Oakley, who sat pale and 
agitated by her brother’s bedside, 

“ You must try and give her some courage and 
strength,” she said to her in an undertone. 

Lee gave the young girl a quick, searching 
glance. Her face was wholly unlike her broth- 


Meg 


er’s: his hair, beard, mustache and shaggy eye- 
brows weére all tawny; his eyes were dark, and 
his face fvil of strength and purpose. Her hair 
was like flax, her eyes blue; her expression undis- 
ciplined, but full of womanly capabilities. 

The searching look in Lee’s face gave place to 





one of sympathy and ready affection—such a look 
as one might give a child. She went at once and 
took her hand, 

“ You must not give up; he has a strung con- 
stitution, and—” 

“And what?” asked the young girl, clinging 
to her as Meg might have done, 

“ He is in God’s hands, and He is the Great 
Physician.” 

“ Yes, I know. I believe I never really prayed 
in my life until that last despatch came.” 

“ You have had a long journey; you look very 
tired; come, let me cover you up on the lounge,” 
and as she spoke, Lee led the young girl unresist- 
ingly, and covered her among the soft chintz cush- 
ions. Miss Oakley did not sleep, but lay silently 
watching the stranger who sat by her brother’s 
side. 

There are some trees that furnish not only a 
grateful shade, but, like the Balm of Gilead, con- 
tain healing virtue. So there are some natures 
that not only furnish rest and solace, but give 
strength and life to those who come in contact 
with them. Thus Lee acted upon Miss Oakley. 
She had directed her to the Father of all so nat- 
urally, so confidently, that she felt her own faith 
grow stronger. 

“ She is the most beautiful lady I ever saw. I 
wonder who she is; perhaps the doctor’s wife,” 
she thought. 

Through the half-open sitting-room door, Lee 
could see all its occupants. Uncle Ephraim sat 
at one corner of the hearth. Since his last fall 
he looked weaker and more humiliated than ever 
before; his hands were folded in his lap, his 
half-drooped eyes gazing vacantly into the fire. 
His linen was spotless, his slippers bright and gay, 
with embroidered flowers, He was like a poor 
stranded wreck that some kind hand had painted 
to make look new, but a wreck for all. Hardie 
was keeping Meg still with the scrap-book. Miss 
Leonard sat at the other corner of the hearth. 
She divided her time pretty equally between 
watching Uncle Ephraim, with a puzzled, super- 
stitious expression, and glancing into the sick 
room, This is the way her thoughts ran: 

“ There is something queer about that old man 
—he makes me shiver. I wonder who SHE is 
anyway, and if she lives here. She takes care of 
cousin Allan sc naturally, as if she was—well, his 
wife. One thing I do know: I shall hate her; 
I do already. Oh, it is dreadful here! I wish I 


| had stayed in New York. Cousin Allan looks 


so—and this old man; well, I wonder what ails 
him, he looks so—’’ When comparisons failed 
this elegant blonde, she always said “ so.” 
Watching them sll through the door, this was 
the way Lee’s thoughts ran: “ What an odd 
picture. An artist might paint it for an interior, 
but he could never write under it, Home. Uncle 
Ephraim looks as if he was not at his own 
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fireside, and as if he was begging pardon even 
of himself, poor old man. Hardie and Meg are 
like kittens in a strange garret, and.the handsome 
cousin could sit for Discontent.” 

Presently Mrs. Russel came go the sitting-room 
door to say in a low tone that supper was ready, 
and Lee urged Miss Oakley to have a cup of tea. 

Miss Leonard waited. for her cousin in the 
sitting-room, where she joined her; she said, 
purposely loud enough for Lee to hear: 

“Do you know who she is? Does she live 
here ?” 

“I hope so,” was the reply. 

« She. is the one whom I told you about at the 
depot,” said. Cassie, with a sneer. 

Blithe hushed her up with some fire in her 
manner. 

“I don’t see why you are so cross to me,” said 
Cassie, beginning to cry, but stopping suddenly 
when they reached the kitchen, and found Dr. 
Guion there. ‘I wonder if 4e lives here,” she 
thought, and concluded that he must when he 
sat down with the rest naturally at the table, 
and asked a blessing. 

Cassie Leonard could be very winning, and 
during supper she devoted all her powers to Mrs, 
Russel and the doctor. She did not say a great 
deal, had a melancholy, pensive look, and every 
time the sick man’s name was mentioned her 
eyes filled with tears. Her manners were won- 
derfully appealing and childlike for a fashionable 
city belle. 

The doctor thought her very pleasing, and 
wondered, a little grieved at destiny, why the 
sick man could win the woman of his choice, 
whilst he must fail. 

Hardie watched her curiously. “I reckon 
she can act two or three ways,” he thought; 
whilst Meg pouted and would not eat her supper 
because the yellow-haired stranger sat next to 
her. Blithe soon asked to be excused, and went 
back to hey brother, but Cassie lingered. It was 
more cheerful here than in the sitting-room; be- 
sides, she was anxious to meet the woman who 
took care of cousin Allan so naturally. 

Lee came at once, leaving the sick man with 
his sister, As she took her piace at the table, 
the doctor introduced them, Cassie bowed gra- 
ciously, and repeated her surname. “ Why, that 
is the same as the name of the town,” she said. 

“The place was named for her father,” the 
doctor explained. 

“Ah, indeed! When it gets to be a large city 
you will be proud of the title,” giving the first 
half of a smile to Lee, and the final and sweeter 
half to the doctor. 

“If 1 wait for that contingency, I am not apt to 
indulge in that particular one of the seven mortal 
sins very soon,” replied Lee, half coldly and 
half in amusement at the divided smile and the 
different degrees in its quality. 





“Don’t you think it is going to grow ?” asked 
Cassie. 

“Oh, yes! it is doing that every day—even a 
new post-office is projected.’ As Lee said this, 
there was a sparkle in her gray eyes that made 
them black. Miss Leonard looked at her in sur- 
prise. She had condescendingly ignored the fact 
of her being in the post-office ; and instead of 
availing herself of this graciousness, the girl had 
voluntarily mentioned the subject herself. 

“She does not seem at all ashamed of it, and 
yet—well, to say the least, she is stylish, though 
her dress is plain enough for a Quakeress.” 

The doctor asked to be excused, and Cassie, 
seeing that he was going out, went to her own 
room. Lee lingered to help Mrs. Russel, The 
doctor put on his coat and hat, and went as far 
as the wood-shed, but came back, opening the 
door on a large crack, and talking in: 

“Do you think it quite prudent to leave Mr, 
Oakley with so inefficient a young lady as his 
sister ?”’ 

Lee stood in the middle of the room, a tray 
of dishes in her hand, 

“Dr. Guion, I think,you misjudge Miss Oak- 
ley. She looks like a fashionable young lady ; 
but I believe she is a woman as well,” ske said. 

“Perhaps so!” said the doctor in an uncon 
vinced tone, and closed the door, 





CHAPTER VII. 


The days that followed were long and dreary, 
Miss Leonard spent them sitting disconsolate at 
one corner of the sitting-room hearth, with Uncle 
Ephraim for a vis-a-vis, Every day the old man 
became more mysterious and unexplainable to 
her. Mrs. Russel brought him strong coffee be- 
tween his meals. Cassie could not understand 
why, but intuition prevented her asking. He 
never spoke voluntarily. Once or twice, in sheer 
desperation at the silence, she had put a question 
to him, and received a monosyllable for a reply. 
He never went out in all those days. Some 
times Mrs, Russel came and sat beside him, with 
her hand on the arm of his chair; at such times 
there would be a look of pleasure in his heavy, 
half-drooped eyes, and Cassie would wonder to 
herself whatever had possessed her to marry 
him, The young lady never went into the sick 
man’s room. She stood quite often in the door 
and looked in, then would go back to her chair 
and indulge in a fresh burst of grief. 

The children seldom came into the sitting- 
room. Lee made a fire in her own room for 
them every morning, and kept them at the office 
a good deal of the time. Miss Oakley never left 
her brother, excepting for her meals. When ut- 
terly spent, she slept on the lounge in his room, 
Neighbor Sewall came every night at ten o'clock 
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to watch until morning. He was a big, rough- 
looking man, but as tender hearted as a woman. 
He took a fancy to the fashionable young girl 
who sat so silent and patient at the bed-side, 
growing paler every day, and when she would 
lie down, would cover her as gently as a mother 
might have done. 

The postmistress’ return at noon and night was 
a relief to every one. She came in so fresh, and 
bright, and full of courage. Blithe Oakley 
watched the clock, and stood in the window 
when it was time to expect her. Mrs. Russel 
always looked relieved, Cassie found herself an- 
ticipating her coming, and even uncle Ephraim 
always took notice of her entrance by asking the 
same question, ‘* Were there heavy mails ?” 

No one thought that Allan Oakley would live. 
Mrs. Sewall had given it as Sewall’s opinion to 
the whole town; and when Neighbor Sewall, for 
he was neighbor to every one, was nursing a case, 
his opinion was respected as much as the doctor’s. 

At length an evening came when the fever was 
burning itself out, and it remained to be seen 
whether it would burn the life withit. Dr. Guion 
came from the sick man’s side into the sitting- 
room. Hardie and Meg had gone to bed. Uncle 
Ephraim sat in his usual place by the fire, and 
Cassie in hers. She was winding her long, yel- 
low curls nervously around her fingers, and 
gazing into the fire with a frightened look. Lee 
was moving quietly about the room, setting it to 
rights. The doctor was followed closely by 
Blithe. He closed the door and took the young 
girl's hand. He, as well as Neighbor Sewall, 
had become interested in her patient grief and 
unspoken suspense, 

“Miss Blithe, will you stay out here for a 
while ?” he said. 

“ Why, doctor?”’ her voice quivered. 

Cassie began to cry. 

“ Because the turning point is at hand. If your 
brother becomes conscious, there must be nothing 
to excite him.” 

“You mistake me, Dr. Guion; I am braver 
than you think me. I would do nothing to excite 
him. But if you consider it best, I will stay 
here,” and she sat down upon the lounge. 

Lee glanced at the doctor as if to call to his 
attention this confirmation of what she had said 
the first night Miss Oakley came, He answered 
the look with a smile, then sat down by the young 
girl and again took her hand. 

“« Miss Blithe, I do not doubt your courage, for 
you have proved it. If there is any change for 
the worse, you shall be summoned instantly.” 

“Oh, doctor, what shall we do?” said Cassie, 
appealingly, her lovely face all wet with tears. 

There is not so hard a man in the world, but 
either a child or a beauty in tears will move him; 
and Dr. Guion had nothing hard about him. To 


be sure, Cassie Leonard had not been very help- 





ful or womanly that week; she had staid away 
from the side of the man whom she had ac- 
knowledged as her lover. But if she was nervous 
and selfish, probably both were constitutional, 
and there was only the greater reason for pitying 
her. 

“* Miss Cassie, there is One who has promised 
both to hear and to help.” 

“1 believe they are all praying people,” thought 
the blonde, and then cried afresh because every- 
thing was so solemn and dreadful. 

The doctor said a few words to Lee in an un- 
dertone. She went into the sick-room, and he 
took his hat and coat and went out. Two or 
three of those who had been on the fated train 
needed as much care as Mr. Oakiey. Thus left, 
Cassie still continued to cry, and every fresh sob 
meant, “O, I wish I had stayed in New York; 
Iam so frightened!” She was afraid to go to 
her own room, and afraid to stay where she was. 
Blithe, sitting on the lounge, looked as if she 
might faint any moment, and the old man at the 
other corner of the hearth filled her with dismay 
and superstitious fear. “ He looks as if he was at 
the judgment bar,” Cassie kept saying to herself. 
She felt that there was a judgment bar. Usually 
she would not permit herself to think of it, but 
to-night she could not banish it. The superstitious 
horror, that she had had of the old man from the 
first, increased. I would just as soon sit at the 
fire with a ghost,” she thought, with a shiver. 

In the next room, with closed door, Mrs. Rus- 
sel and Lee watched and waited. The fever had 
burnt all the flush out of the man’s face; it was 
white and death-like. His hands lay upon the 
coverlet, wasted and limp, whilst his eyes, from 
under the half-closed lids, were vacant and ex- 
pressionless. Neither of the watchers felt a ray 
of hope. It looked as if any moment either one 
of them must close those eyes forever. At length 
they closed themselves. At first they thought his 
soul had gone; then they could see his chest ris- 
ing and falling in natural respiration, 

The eyes of the two women continually sought 
each other in grateful joy. One cannot watch 
with any, though he be a stranger, through days 
and nights of excessive illness, without becoming 
intensely interested in the sufferer, even attached 
to him. Thus these two women felt. 

The sleep was a brief one; then he opened his 
eyes, and they met Lee’s, which were lustrous 
with glad tears. She stood at the foot of the bed. 

“T have been asleep.” he said, naturaliy, and 
smiled. 

Mrs. Russel gave him a spoonful of stimulant, 
as the doctor had directed. He turned feebly on 
his side, put his hand in Mrs. Russel’s, just as a 
boy might put his hand in the hand of his mother, 
and went to sleep again. 

From the moment of that little act, the interest 
Mrs. Russel felt in the stranger became a strong, 
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deep affection. 
she said to herself, 

He only slept a few minutes again, then turned 
and looked for Lee. She was not at the foot of 
the bed, but had left the room. He missed her. 
“ Her eyes are luminous when there are tears in 
them,” he said to himself, and taking more stim- 
ulant, again slept. 

Whilst the sick man was making these feeble 
Steps away from the grave toward life, a charac- 
teristic scene was being enacted in the kitchen, 
whence Lee had gone, beckoning the others to 
follow her, Blithe sat at the kitchen table, and 
cried as if her heart would break. Cassie clapped 
her hands and waltzed over the white floor as 
gracefully as if it had been waxed; whilst uncle 
Ephraim, who had been attracted by the good 
news in Lee’s face, said to himself: 

* Girls are wonderful curious, whether their 
gowns are velvet or calico.” 

Suddenly Cassie stood still beside her covsin. 
“ Blithe, what is the sense of mixing things up 
so? Why can’t you du the proper thing at the 
proper time? The idea of crying when you 
ought to laugh!” 

Cassie’s joyousness was very irresistible. Dr. 
Guion, through the half-open woodshed door, 
was watching them, with Neighbor Sewall look- 
ing over his shoulder. 

* Let her ery, Cassie. There has been joy 
instead of salt thrown in to sweeten the water; it 
is a delight to cry that kind Of tears,” said Lee, 
her own eyes misty. 

Cassie did not understand the allusion, know- 
ing nothing of the brackish waters of Jericho, and 
the prophet who healed them; but she saw Lee’s 
tears, and said half-deprecatingly : 

“« T suppose I ought to cry, too, but I really can’t. 
I have been like a running brook for a week, and 
now the sun has come out and dried the foun- 
tain,” she said, and spun around the kitchen 
again. 

“Behold a poet,” said Lee, laughing. 

Just at that moment the doctor entered. Cassie 
* did not see him, and danced right into his arms. 
Everyone laughed then, even Blithe, whilst 
Neighbor Sewall stepped into the kitchen, shaking 
with jollity. Cassie cried “Oh!” and dropped 
the doctor a couriesy, whilst Plithe sprang up 
and went to him with both hands outstretched ; 
then before she could speak, broke down and 
cried again. He took both her hands, so that 
when she bowed her head to hide her tears, they 
fell on his hand as well as on hers, 

“ My dear child, you are all spent; you must 
go to your own room and have a night's rest,” he 
said, kindly, then turning to Lee, added, “Can 
you not persuade her ?” 

She took Lee’s arm, and they went at once. 
As they passed Neighbor Sewall, he chucked 
Blithe under the chin, and said in his hearty way, 


“1 know that he is a good man,” 





“ You've got as good a right to cry it out as any 
one I know.” 

Cassie followed the girls. Uncle Ephraim 
went back to his old place, whilst Neighbor 
Sewall and the doctor went to the sick room. 

It was curious how Bhithe’s tears on his hands 
affected Dr. Guion. He did not wipe them off, 
though his hands were quite wet. There was 
something wonderfully appealing about them. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


In the few days that followed, the sick man 
rallied rapidly. They kept from him the knowl- 
edge of his sister’s and cousin’s arrival, and the 
two young ladies were banished from the sitting- 
room. They literally lived in the kitchen. Cassie 
would have been willing to stay anywhere, now 
this dreadful gloom was lifted, and Blithe was so 
happy that any place would have seemed pleas- 
ant to her. Mrs. Russel’s kitchen seemed to her 
the most cheerful and home-like room she had 
ever been in; the March sunlight that came in 
through the windows, was the brightest she had 
ever seen; the singing of the tea-kettle was gen- 
uine music, and the Maltese cat on the brick 
hearth completed her idea of comfort. She 
made fast friends with Hardie and Meg, insisted 
on setting the table at meal-time, and this, together 
with listening at the key-hole for the sound ef 
Allan’s voice, made her days fly rapidly. 

Cassie, too, was busy, She made three elab- 
orate toilets a day for the doctor’s benefit, who 
was the most unobserving of men, and never 
knew that she had changed her dress. Then, 
too, she had worsted work in her trunk. She 
made herself very winning and attractive; even © 
Lee began to think they were not born enemies, 
after all. She was at times even affectionate to 
the postmistress, throwing her arms impulsively 
around her, and kissing her, and bestowing upon 
her a perfect shower of loving epithets, which 
from their very abundance lost their value. 
Then, when she and Blithe had closed their door 
at night, she would indulge in criticisms that 
would have forced Lee back to her original 
opinion. Blithe had never known Cassie until 
the railroad accident. She had spent the winter 
with her and her brother at their fashionable 
boarding-place in New York. She had been the 
admired of all admirers. Blithe had thought 
her lovely, and had hoped that Allan would fall 
in love with her, so that they might always keep 
her; but now the only thing she had to mar her 
happiness was the fear lest he had. 

“1am afraid she does not mean anything she 
says,’ she would say to herself in a sort of child- 
ish despair. She had several cries over her dis- 
enchantment. Once or twice she had tried to 
defend Lee; but at such times Cassie had burst 
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into a passion of jealous tears, accusing her of 
caring more for a stranger, and a village post- 
mistress at that, than for her. Mrs. Sewall 
dropped in almost every day. She was a genuine 
American; neither an aristocratic manner, nor 
fine clothes, could awe her. She felt that man- 
kind stood on a level, and that her shoulders 
were even with all the world, At first Cassie was 
grand and elegant in her presence, but she soon 
learned that all assumptions were useless. Mrs. 
Sewall was not susceptible to impressions, for 
right in the face of all her magnificence, she ad- 
dressed her familiarly as Cassie. At last the 
young lady found it a great relief to lay aside her 
dignity for a more fitting subject, since Mrs. 
Sewall was gossipy and clever, and could pass 
away time. 

One afternoon the two young ladies were as 
usual in the kitchen. It had rained all day, and 
the sky was leaden. Cassie was dividing the 
time pretty equally between yawns and com- 
plaints, when Blithe, who was at the window, 
announced that Mrs. Sewall was coming in. 
Cassie sprang up and ran to the door to welcome 
her. 

“TI thought likely you’d find it pretty dull, so 
I’ve dropped in for a chat,” said the good 
woman, shaking her wet clothes, and leaving her 
number six rubbers in the wood shed. Then 
hitching up a chair to the stove, she sat down, 
setting one of her goodly feet right on the cat, 
which she never saw. The Maltese got out of 
the way with every hair on her back standing up 
in indignation. Whenever Mrs. Sewall made 
her appearance, something or somebody was 
invariably dislodged. 

* Mrs. Sewall, are there any young men in 
?”’ asked Cassie. 

“ Well, I should say so; Lee could have told 
you that. 
suppose, because of the doctor.’’ 

“Why; is she going to marry him?” asked 
Cassie, and Blithe listened eagerly. 

“I only know what folks say,”’ remarked Mrs. 
Sewall, with a significant look. 

“I don’t believe it; they’re not a bit like lov- 
ers,”’ said Cassie, emphatically. 

* Ain’t they now? I want to know!’’ asked 
Mrs. Sewall, curious in her turn. 

“ No; he is quite as attentive to Blithe or me,” 
said Cassie, je..ously. 

“ How you talk! Wouldn’t it be curious now 
1f he’d marry one of you?” 

Miss Leonard laughed archly. Blithe sud- 
denly colored, and looked out the window. 

“ Of course, if it was either, it would be Cassie; 
he would never think of me,” she thought, with 
the color fading. “If he marries her, Allan 





won't—" she said to herself with a sigh, which 
was not a sigh of relief. 
“ Well, there is one thing pretty certair; he 


She’s refused to marry a half dozen, I. 





was in love with her. I wouldn’t wonder a bit 
if she had refused him,” said Mrs. Sewall. 

“ He doesn’t act a bit like a rejected lover,” 
said Cassie, though she winced a little. 
“TI wonder if she has refused him. 

dare ask her,” thought Blithe. 

“ But there is other folks besides Dr. Guion in 
; you needn’t both want him,” continued 
Mrs. Sewall. “For instance, there is Seth Mer- 
rill—an excellent man, and rich. To be sure, he 
has buried three wives, but he is ready for the 
fourth.” 

“ How rich is he ?” asked Cassie. 

“I never heard him estimated, but to quote 
Scripture, he owns ‘the cattle on a thousand 
hills,’ although, to be sure, you have to allow for 
the hills being flat."". Then drawing still closer 
to the fire, as if to warm her theme: “ There is 
Nathan Mitchell, a likely widower. His wife’s 
been dead six months. Three months after her 
funeral he began courtin’ Eljiza Brown. She is a 
first-rate girl, a clever reckoner, and ’]l make him 
a good wife. I asked him the other night why 
he didn’t get married. He looked at me as sol- 
emn and confidential as possible, and said, ‘ Well, 
you see, Mrs. Sewall, my wife hasn’t been dead a 
year yet, and it wouldn’t be showing proper 
respect.’ Bah! If that didn’t make me sick at 
‘my stomach! I just up and told him, ‘if that 
was all he was waitin’ for, he’d better get mar- 
ried, for courtin’ was quite as bad any day.’ ”’ 

Blithe and Cassie both laughed. 

“I tell you, girls, it’s a blessed good thing that 
there ain’t any marrying and giving in marriage 
in heaven; for if there was, there’d be a great 
deal worse mixing up times than there is first of 
May, when one family is moving out of a house, 
and another family moving in at the same time.” 

“But widowers always make good husbands,” 
said Cassie. 

“ Oh, yes, of course; women always feel that 
they’ve done a widower a compliment, and if 
you can make a man feel that, why you’ve got 
him. But then to be sure some men are born 
good and kind. Now there is Sewall, for 
instance ’”’—Mrs. Sewall always illustrated by 
Sewall—* why he’d be as pleasant and peaceable 
to his tenth wife, if he could have so many, as 
he is to his first. But thank goodness I’m his 
first, and I mean to try and be his last’’»—and she 
laughed so heartily that the girls joined her. 

* Aren’t there any eligible gentlemen in ——, 
excepting widowers?” asked Cassie, partly be- 
cause she liked to hear Mrs. Sewall talk, and 
partly because she was always interested in the 
subject then under discussion. The blonde lived 
for conquest. 

“ Oh, yes, there’s a good many—for instance, 
there’s Clarence Martin, a clerk in the store.”’ 

“ What a lovely, romantic name!” exclaimed 
Cassie. 


I wish I 
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“Is it indeed? Well, I'm sure I never thought 
of that. I expect he has, though, for he tries to 
be wonderful romantic ;’”’ then with a sniff of her 
nose she added in an undertone, “ that is the 
reason he insists on being called Martin instead 
of Mart. You ought to see that fellow when he 
does what they call flirting ; he gets the most pecu- 
liar droop in his knees, as if his legs were weak.” 

Cassie said she would like to see him, whilst 
Blithe went to the wood-shed to meet Lee, whom 
she had just seen come in at the gate. The chil- 
dren also had seen her, and were there before 
her; Meg poising herself on her toes on the wet 
door-step, her soft black hair curling up in the 
moisture just as, dandelion stems do in water. 
Lee took off her cloak and rubbers, and they ail 
went into the kitchen together. 

“ Lee, Mrs. Sewall has been telling us some- 
thing about you,” said Cassie. Mrs. Sewall fid- 
geted in her chair, 

“ Has she?” Lee’s tone was indifferent; she 
had sat down; Meg had sprung into her lap, 
and was taking off her hat, 

* Yes, she says you have refused to marry at 
least a half-dozen young men in —-——,” 

“ How did Mrs, Sewall know it? Did they 
come to her for consolation?” There was a 
good deal of sarcasm in Lee’s voice, as she 
talked over Meg’s shoulder. 

Mrs. Sewall hitched her chair nearer to the 
fire, Cassie laughed at her embarrassment, 
whilst Blithe said to herself, ‘‘ I shall never dare 
ask her about the doctor.” 

“I think I shall have to try and captivate some 
one while I am here,” said Cassie, gayly. 

“You wish to emulate ‘ Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere!’ ” remarked: Lee, coldly. . 

*“ Well, you know, Lee, there is a difference. 
You are used to living here, but I am accus- 
tomed to a gay time; it canpot help but be a 
little dull to me.”” The blonde’s manner was 
deprecating. 

“So you wish 

“* To break a country heart 
For pastime ere you go to town,’ 

Lee’s tone was sarcastic again ; Cassie colored, 
but laughed. Blithe looked curiously at the post- 
mistress. “I wonder what is the matter with 
her; I never saw her a bit out of sorts before,” she 
thought. Just then Mrs. Russel came into the 
kitchen and asked Lee to take her place, so that 
she might get tea. 

In those few days, Mr. Oakley had made rapid 
strides toward recovery. When Lee entered, he 


was lying bolstered up with pillows, his hand | 


shading his eyes. The hand, though emaciated, 


was no longer limp and lifeless, but full of energy. 
The sick man, in these long, still days of conva- 
lescence, had learned to anticipate her coming, 
but now he did not speak, and she took her seat 
quietly on the hearth, rested her chin on the palm 





of her hand, and gazed into the fire. As Blithe 
had said, she was “out of sorts.”’ Life had 
seemed irksome to her all day. She despised 
gossip, and to find Mrs, Sewall indulging in it at 
her expense, had proved the last drop that made 
the bucket, already full with -vexation, overflow. 

She sat so that Mr. Oakley could see her 
clearly-defined profile. Her face was expressive, 
and he had fallen into the habit of studying it. 

“ You do not look happy. What is the mat- 
ter?” he asked, uncovering hiseyes. Lee laughed 
—a little, strained, unnatura] laugh. 

“ I was thinking what a miserable world this is.”’ 

“ And yet you laugh,” he said, She turned and 
looked at him. 

“ Did you never notice, Mr. Oakley, that on the 
stage high tragedy always trenches on comedy ? ” 

He raised himself on his elbow to see her more 
distinctly. 

“ What has troubled you to-day?” he asked, 
and his voice was very kind. 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing. It has been 
the exact counterpart of every other day.” Then 
after a moment, “ Mrs. Russel said you were to 
have your medicine. Which glass?” and she 
came to the table near his bed. 

When he had taken it, she said, apologetically : 
“It was inconsiderate for me to come in here 
with the blues.” 

He suddenly took her hand in his. 

“ How long have I been ill ?”’ he asked. 

“ Between two and three weeks.” 

“ And I have worn you ail out, It was incon- 
siderate in me to get my leg broken,” in the same 
tone she had used, She laughed—this time natu- 
rally, 

‘* The cases are wholly unlike; you could not 
avoid getting hurt.” And she went back to her 
chair. 

“1 do not know as I would have avoided it if 
I could,” thought Allan Oakley, sadly, 

That night, when Cassie and Blithe were in 
their room, Cassie said, jealously: ‘I should 
think you and I might begin to take a little care 
of Cousin Allan, and not leave it all to her lady- 
ship.” 

** Whom do you mean ?” asked Blithe. 

“ Why, the postmistress, of course. Who else 
is grand and dignified enough for such an appel- 
lation? She fairly takes my breath sometimes; she 
has such a way.” 

Blithe did not answer. She was unbraiding 
her long flaxen hair and saying to herself: “ [ 
wonder what Allan does think of her.” 

“IT wouldn’t permit it if I was his sister,” said 
Cassie, 

* Why, I feel very grateful to her:’’ 

Grateful! how silly! It is her delight to 
take care of him. You act as if you were per- 
fectly blind, and could not see a thing ahead of 
you.” 
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“I did not know that anybody could,” was the 
cold reply. 

Cassie began to cry. 

“I don’t believe you love me any more, Blithe. 
I don’t believe anybody does. I caa see ahead, 
even if youcan’t, Cousin Allan will fall in love 
with the postmistress. I know he will!” 

Rlithe had never thought of that before. Her 
face flushed with delight. “Oh, I wish he 
would!” Her lips were parted for the words, but 
she did not give them utterance, because Cassie 
was crying so. Like her namesake Cassandra, 
Shakespeare’s prophetess, the handsome blonde 
was ready to cry, 

“ Lend me ten thousand eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetic tears," 

“If I did not know Cassie just as well as I do, 
I should think she was hopelessly in love with 
Allan. But the whole trouble is, she wants him 
and every one else to be in love with her,” thought 
Blithe, with a little sigh and a secret unexpressed 
wonder if the doctor was. 





CHAPTER IX. 


The next morning Blithe was entertaining Meg 
with paper dolls at the kitchen table, when Dr. 
Guion entered the room. They were alone. 
Hardie had gone to the office to recite his lessons 
to Lee, as was his custom each day at that time, 
and Cassie had started out in search of Neighbor 
Sewall’s house. The doctor went over and stood 
by the table. 

“I suppose you do not care anything about 
seeing your brother this morning ?” he said. 

Blithe sprang to her feet. 

“Can I go now?” she asked, eagerly. 

“You might yet Meg go; Meg’ll be kiet,” 
begged the child, catching hold of Blithe’s dress 
to hold her back. Miss Oakley looked inquir- 
ingly at the doctor. 

“ She can go,"’ he said. 

Dr. Guion was on his way out; he had his hat 
in his hand: suddenly he changed his mind; he 
had a curiosity to see this girl meet her brother, 
so he followed them to the spare-room door. 
Allan Oakley was sitting propped up in bed with 
expectant face. As she entered, his eyes bright- 
ened with affection, and he opened his arms; she 
went right into them. 

“I wish Lee had such a brother,” thought 
Mrs. Russel, and with true delicacy left the room. 
The doctor went out and got into his buggy. 

“ When a man has such a sister, what does he 
want with a wife?” he thought, with a sort of 
inward heat at Allan Oakley. Dr. Guion had 
never held any woman in his arms; he had never 
been more conscious of the fact than he was that 
minute. 

“It is not my fate,’ he said, almost aloud, and 





touched his horse up, Just thea he discovered 
Cassie returning from her ineffectual hunt for her 
gossipy acquaintance’s house. There was a sud- 
den twinkle in the doctor’s eyes. He would 
have the satisfaction of seeing how lovers meet. 
He reined in his horse to the sidewalk. 

“ Miss Cassie, I am going out in the country a 
few miles, to visit a patient. Would you like to 
go along for the ride ?” 

Cassie was in raptures. The doctor waited 
until she was in the buggy, and his horse had 
started off on a brisk trot; then with a twinkle 
again in Ins eyes, this time prompted by the 
thought, “I will test her devotion,” said : 

“ Miss Cassie, when I tell you that Mr. Oakley 
is able to see you, and that your cousin is already 
in his room, you will never forgive me. Shall 
we turn back ?” 

The day was glorious; some of the May sun- 
shine had got into the early April air, and filled 
it with warmth; the road was in good condition, 
the horse a fine traveler. These attractions, com- 
bined with the doctor’s handsome face and affa- 
ble manners, were more than Cassie could resist. 

“I guess Cousin Allan will keep,” she said, 
gayly. 

The doctor’s eyes grew grave. He had be- 
grudged the stranger his fate—now he pitied him, 
“ He has a big heart, and I am afraid he will go 
through life without having it filled,” he said to 
himself; “and yet she is very beautiful,” he 
added. It is easy for a man to forgive a beauti- 
ful woman. 

During that ride Cassie brought into play all 
the thousand little artifices that the practiced flirt 
knows so well how to employ. The doctor 
watched her with a species of curiosity that bor- 
dered on fascination, whilst Cassie, quick to dis- 
cover the admiration in his face, grew more cap- 
tivating every moment, When the patient had 
been visited, and they were within a short dis- 
tance of home, she said with a sigh: 

“Heigho! I could ride on this way forever.” 
The blonde knew very well how to use that 
powerful weapon—daitery. Dr. Guion looked 
amused. 

“Do you think Mr. Oakley would keep for- 
ever?” 

Cassie gave him a quick, arch look, and 
blushed. “ He is jealous of Cousin Allan,” she 
thought, triumphantly. 

When they reached the house the doctor flung 
the reins over the dash-board, and followed her, 
standing in the spare room door, Lee, Blithe, 
and the children were within. As Cassie entered, 
Mr. Oakley held out his hand. 

“ You are not wasted to skin and bones, if you 
did cry a whole week, as Blithe assures me you 
did,” he said, in a whimsical tone. 

She went to the bedside; he took her chin in 
his hand and kissed her. 
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“Curious sort of lovers,’’ thought the doctor, 
coming into the room, whilst Lee, with a sudden 
color in her cheeks, stooped to listen to Meg, who 
was trying to whisper to her. 

“ Your tears haven’t faded your eyes any,” said 
‘Mr. Oakley, with a little, incredulous laugh. 

Cassie pouted, “ Dr. Guion, I believe Cousin 
Allan is disappointed not to find mea skeleton or 
a mummy, or something of that sort,” she said, 
The doctor made no reply. 

“ Doctor, have a chair; I want to talk to you,” 
said Mr. Oakley, with a look of humor in his eyes, 
The doctor complied. Meg whispered a long story 
to Lee, of which the girl did not hear a word. 

** Doctor, I am a bachelor, forty years old.” 

The doctor bowed assent, and smiled at the 
man’s frankness. 

“IT have met a great many women, have written 
a half-dozen novels and described as many hero- 
ines, and yet I do not know any more about 
women than I do about the Sanscrit!”’ Cassie 
tossed her head so that her long yellow curls 
trembled. She was sitting right by Mr. Oak- 
ley; he took one of the curls in his hand and 
wound it around his finger. ‘“ Here, for instance, 
is Cassie: with the exception of the last few weeks 
I have seen her every day since last fall. Yet I 
do not know any more what sort of thoughts are 
going on in her pretty head than I do how many 
hairs there are in this yellow strand.” 

“ You do not even know how to call things by 
their right names. ‘That is a ringlet,” said Cassie, 
sweetly, and not drawing away the curl. He un- 
wound it and dropped it with a short, character- 
istic laugh. 

“« The man does not love her after all—certainly 
not as I love Lee,” thought the doctor, and sighed. 
Suddenly Allan Oakley turned to where Lee sat 
with Meg in her lap; this time she was really 
listening to Meg’s whisper. He looked at her, 
and then at the blonde, then his eyes went back 
to Lee’s face and rested there. No one saw this 
but the doctor ; he moved uneasily in his chair. 

** IT don’t think they’re so fearful hard to find 
out,” said Hardie, in an undertone to Blithe, with 
whom he felt free to talk. Mr. Oakley overheard 
him. 

“ Don’t you, my lad? Come here and tell me 
about them then,’ he said. 

Hardie blushed like a girl, but he went, in his 
straightforward, manly way, Cassie pushing back 
to make room for him. 

“ Well?” said Mr, Oakley, when the boy was 
silent through embarrassment. Meg had followed 
Hardie, and the sick man had placed his hand on 
her little curly head. There was a smile on Lee’s 
handsome mouth at Hardie’s position. She was 
curious to see how he would sustain hirsself. 
Everybody looked amused. 

“Well, I think they’re mostly different,” said 
Hardie, slowly. 





** How different?” asked Mr. Oakley. 

“ Why, some of them mean every word they 
say, and some don’t.” 

They all laughed except the interrogator—he 
did not even smile. 

“ And you think you know them apart?” 

* Of course I do,” was the prompt reply. 

Blithe was sitting on the edge of her brother’s 
bed, and now said, with a hurt tone in her voice: 

“ Why, Allan, you surely know me.” 

There was just a shade of sadness in the bach- 
elor’s eyes. - 

“I am forced to cry, ‘Er Tu, Brute.’ I 
knew you once, but you have changed since I 
left you in New York. What has done it?” 

To Hardie’s great relief, all eyes were turned 
upon the young girl. 

“ She was very much troubled about you,’’ said 
the doctor, kindly. 

Allan Oakley shook his head. 

“TI know she was; but why don’t she look 
happy now ?” 

“She has grown thin, and looks older,” said 
Cassie, disagreeably. 

Blithe’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T think she is very much prettier than she 
used to be,”’ said her brother. 

The girl blushed. 

“ She’s a heap prettier ’an Miss Cassie,”’ put in 
Meg, defiantly. My 
' Blithe hid her face in her hands; there was 
something childlike and winsome in the act. The 
doctor looked pleased, and Allan Oakley looked 
tantalizingly at his cousin. Cassie tossed her 
head; she was very much displeased, and Lee 
made an excuse to get the little girl out of the 
room, lest she should further offend. 





CHAPTER X. 


From that time Mr. Oakley rallied quickly, 
and when ten days were over, each morning 
Neighbor Sewall came in, and helping him to the 
lounge, wheeled him into the sitting-room. His 
leg was knitting well, and though still weak and 
emaciated from the fever, he was making rapid 
strides toward health. Blithe had thoughtfully 
brought his dressing-gown with her, and he 
looked very comfortable among the chintz pil- 
lows, with a silk quilt that Cassie had made dur- 
ing her winter’s visit, thrown over him. 

In those days of convalescence the bachelor 
was moody—sometimes cheerful and bright, 
sometimes taciturn and even captious. Blithe 
had never seen him any other than equable before, 
but she satisfied herself with thé explanation that 
this was the first time she had ever seen him ill, 

He was always kind and gentle with her and 
with Mrs, Russel. He was almost constantly out 
of patience with Cassie, caviled at everything 
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Lee said, yet acted annoyed and offended if she 
did not spend all her time with him when she 
was in the house. He was always gentle with 
the children, and interested in everything they 
said or did. Hardie delighted in him; but little 
Meg, with true womanly instinct, felt the polemic 
element in his conversation with Lee, though she 
did not comprehend it, and was continually up 
in arms, 

“One evening, when post-office hours were 
over, Lee came into the sitting-room. Cassie and 
Blithe had gone for a ride with the doctor, Mrs. 
Russel was in her own room with uncle Ephraim, 
who had again fallen into temptation, though not 
so hopelessly as the last time. Meg and Hardie 
were on the hearth playing jackstones. As she 
entered, Mr. Oakley sat up among his pillows and 
said, irritably: “I did not know that I was going 
tu see you this evening. It is a full hour since 
supper.” 

“Iam sorry. I suppose you miss Blithe and 
your cousin,” she said. 

“Miss them? I am happy to do so. I hope they 
won’t come back until bed-time,”’ he said, shortly. 

“ He does not like to have Cassie ride with the 
doctor so often,” thought Lee. 

She was making a jacket for Hardie, and took 
her chair by the table, near the light. 

“You are always sewing,” he said, captiously. 

* When two little people are to clothe, some- 
body must sew,” she replied, coldly. There was 
something a trifle weary and spent in her man- 
ner. 

Mr. Oakley made a sudden movement among 
his pillows asif he was going to arise ; but there 
was his boxed-up leg. He stroked his tawny 
moustache and beard a moment in silence, then 
said, respectfully, his voice very kind indeed: 
* Will you lay aside your work awhile, and come 
and talk with me?” 

She did so at once, drawing her low rocking- 
chair opposite to him, then waiting in silent self- 
possession, that said plainly: “If there is any 
effort made, you must make it.”” His fickle mood, 
and the manner in which he monopolized her 
time, annoyed while it interested her, and she re- 
solved each day not to give him so much attention 
or so much thought; but still the thoughts came, 
and she was conscious, to her own confusion, that 
such time as the sick editor did not occupy her 
mind, was devoted to banishing him from it. She 
faced this conclusion of the matter a dozen times 
a day, sometimes in hot indignation at herself, 
sometimes in a sort of cool, analytical surprise that 
sought to reason out the cause of her discomfiture. 
This warfare with herself begat in her a manner 
of smothered defiance toward him that sometimes 
burst into flame. He always felt it—at times 
even saw it; he did now, as she sat waiting for 
him to talk, and it rendered him incapable of 
either introducing or sustaining conversation. 





“TI have not looked at my mail; there were 
papers, I suppose,” he said, 

She bowed assent. 

“ Perhaps you might find something entertain- 
ing.” ; 

The papers were lying unopened on the table. 
She tore off the wrapper of one and glanced it 
through indifferently, Then her attention was 
arrested and she read several paragraphs consecu- 
tively. 

«« What have you found?” he asked. 

There was a little flash in her eyes, and just a 
suggestion of cynicism in her tone. 

“An article about yourself; perhaps it will 
interest you. People generally like to hear about 
themselves.” 

He looked amused, but a trifle piqued as well. 
She began to read before he could reply. 

It was a very flattering sketch of his life, and 
contained a graphic account of the late accident, 
closing with the following: “Though far re- 
moved from home and his many friends and ar- 
dent admirers, he is not alone; for his Sister is 
with him, and also the beautiful young belle who 
has created such a furore in fashionable circles 
this winter, and who dame Gossip says has 
conquered our hitherto invincible bachelor.” 

Lee read it through to the very last word, then 
laid down the paper and quietly looked at him. 

“I suppose that means Cassie,” he said, with a 
sneer, then added: “ That is a remarkably truth- 
ful sketch from beginning to end. One would 
think I had had a brilliant career, and had real- 
ized as many separate tortunes as I have written 
books.” 

She looked interested. He went on: 

“Tt isthe commonerror, All the world thinks 
that to win a name is to win wealth, whereas 
there is ncthing emptier, more intarigible, or un- 
satisfying. Literature is the dessert of life, not the 
bread and meat; and who, pray, can live on des- 
sert? A man’s second book is usually written to 
get back the money he sunk in the first, and the 
books that follow are the result of a necessity in 
his nature to tell what he thinks. I reckon my 
case may be cited as a fair example of the average 
writer. Literature is my luxury; my bread and 
meat are the result of ten straight hours daily of 
editorial work, and an occasional lecturing tour.” 

Lee was silent a minute, tapping the carpet 
with her foot impatiently, then she said: 

“Your ideas of bread and meat and luxuries 
are rather extravagant. I presume my little sal- 
ary you would contemptuously style oatmeal; yet 
it manages to keep three alive.” There was 


just a suggestion of her struggle with fate in her 
tone. 

“ And yet you are not satisfied ?” he said. 

She colored, angry at herself for having be- 
trayed her discontent, and raised her head a trifle 
proudly. 
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“I only share a common fate with all the 
world: no one is satisfied,” she said, coldly. 

“ You are a keen reader off human nature,” he 
remarked, raising his eyebrows. 

Meg, feeling the dissonance in their manner, 
came to Lee’s side with a belligerent expression 
on her little, dark face. 

The girl flushed. 

“ You are sareastic,”” she said. 

“ Pardon me, you are mistaken; in Carlyle’s 
words, I have found sarcasm to be in general 
the language of the devil; for which reason I 
have long since as good as renounced it.” 

Her hauteur broke into a smile. ‘ You have 
succeeded about as well as Carlyle,” she said. 

Meg had listened with an ominous look; she 
had not understood the conversation, but had 
caught that one dreadful word not permissible in 
polite society, and now tugged at Lee's dress, 
saying, with a sob, ** Come yite away! Come 
yite away !’”’ 

“Why, what is the matter, little Puss ?” asked 
the offender, simply; but Lee, seeing the storm 
was inevitable, took the child in her arms and 
carried her to her own room. 

“ Evy zing is so ugly and saticy, and Allan 
Oakley is a bear—ugh!” sobbed the child, in a 
passion of anger and grief; so the girl sat down 
and took her in her lap. 


, 





CHAPTER XI, 

The next morning as Lee was going out the 
gaie, she met Neighbor Sewall coming in. They 
had a few words, and he stood to watch her as 
she went down the road, then turned toward the 
house, saying, ‘“ My editor will want to get up. 
He is made of the right stuff, too; I wonder—” 
A sudden thought struck him, and he stood still 
and looked after Lee again, then with a low 
whistle went around to the woodshed door. 

About ten o’clock that morning Hardie burst 
into the office with his face fairly beaming. 

“ Lee, may I say my lessoas to Mr. Oakley? 
he wants me to every day while he is here. He 
said he would esteem it a favor. He’s just bun- 
kum !” 

Lee was doing some copying for Seth Merrill. 
She laid down her pen. “ You may to-day, and 
I will think about it.” 

He threw his arms around her and kissed her 
impulsively, then started, but stopped at the door 
to say: “I forgot to tell you, Miss Blithe and 
Meg are on their way here.” 

A slight color came into the postmistress’s 
cheeks. Neither of the city girls had been to the 
office since the day that Cassie had looked through 
the delivery window. Lee had not forgotten 
that, and had dreaded Blithe’s coming more than 
she had realized. She had not a minute to think 
before they entered. The window stood open, 
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and the April sunlight streamed in and rested 
just as brightly on the dry law papers as on the 
geranium in full bloom. 

“What a cheerful little place,” exclaimed Blithe, 
just about as Meg would have said it. 

There was more sunlight on Lee’s face at that 
than on either papers or plant, for it shone from 
within. 

“We had come to spend the morning, but you 
are busy, so we can only make a cali,”’ 

“ You will do no such thing. I am so glad to 
see you;” and she put away the papers and took 
off Blithe’s wraps, and then Meg’s. 

“I brought my crocheting with me,” said the 
young girl, 

“ And I brought Peggy Magee,” said the child, 
displaying her dilapidated dolly, with an element 
of motherly pride as pretty as it was ludicrous. It 
was decked out in a bright necktie of Blithe’s 
for a sash, and another for a bonnet. They had 
barely got seated when the outer door swung on 
its hinges, and the kind face of Neighbor Sewall 
appeared in the delivery window. 

“ Any letters ?” he asked, cheerily, then dis- 
covered Blithe. “ Hallo! gota new postmistress, 
have we? Uncommon pretty girl !’’ he said, ina 
comical sotto voce, to Lee. 

Blithe gave a little pleased laugh, and threw 
down her worsted work, 

“ Where is his pigeon-hole, Lee? let me give 
him his mail, just to see how it feels.” 

Lee pointed it out. é 

“There, sir; 1 wish it was double as much and 
full of good news for you,” she said, as she gave 
it to him through the window. Neighbor Sewall 
was very tender-hearted ; there were tears beside 
the twinkle in his eyes at the wish. He thanked 
her, then satd, with a laugh: 

“If the young men in town get wind of this, 
you’ ll have those here askin’ for letters that never 
got one in their lives,” and he went away. 

He had not been gone more than five minutes 
when the door again swung, and a rasping voice 
shot through the window : 

“ Has Sewall been here for the mail yet ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Sewall, how do you do; come right 
in,”’ said Blithe. 

The good woman lost no time in doing so; Lee 
placed a chair for her. There were ouly three 
chairs in the room. 

“If anybody else comes yey won’t have any- 
zing to sit on,” said Meg, looking inhospitably at 
Mrs. Sewall. No one paid any attention to her, 
so she took Peggy Magee into a corner, dragging 
her cricket after her, and told her in a confidential 
tone, several very uncomplimentary things about 
their visitor. ; 

“ Well, now, this is snug. 1I’d often come and 
sit a morning with Lee, but she’s always so 
busy.” Then added, addressing Blithe: * Now 
if vour brother would come down here and sit a 
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day, he would get some new characters for his 
books. I reckon Lee sees heaps of odd things 
through that window.” Lee thought she seldom 
saw anything odder than Mrs. Sewall herself, but 
she did not say so. “ Curious how folks write 
books, now isn’t it? ’Pears to me I should be 
most afraid to talk before him.’”’ Lee looked 
amused, She had not proved at all afraid at the 
only opportunity she had had. 

Then Mrs. Sewall looked knowingly at Blithe, 
and made all sorts of eyes that the girl could not 
understand, as Lee had a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with some one at the delivery window, 

“ That is Seth Merrill, the rich widower I told 
you and Cassie about. Lee could have him if 
she would ; every one says so.” 

Blithe, at one glance, took in a substantial- 
looking man, with a full beard and gentlemanly 
appearance. She looked a little curiously at the 
postmistress when she again joined them. “I 
wonder’”’—she said to herself, in exactly the tone 
that Neighbor Sewall had made that same unfin- 
ished remark in the morning. 

A few minutes later somebody else,came to the 
window: a slight young fellow, with a delicate 
sort of poetical look. He wore his auburn hair 
long, and combed right back from his forehead, 
without any part. He had taken off his hat to 
Lee. Mrs. Sewall began making eyes at Blithe 
again. 

“ Who is that ?’’ asked the girl, as Lee came 
back to the table. “ He looks like an artist or 
something of that sort, or like the picture of a 
saint.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said Mrs. Sewall. “ He’s a 
clerk in the store. He’s good, for that matter; he 
was born religious. All the devil he has to fight 
he meets outside. When that is the case, a per- 
son hag a fair show for a victory; but when the 
Evil One is in you, there is some work to do,” 
and Mrs. Sewall heaved a sigh. 

The girls smiled. 

* You are in the right there,” said Lee. 

“ Pshaw now, you don’t mean that you ever 
have any of that sort of work to do ?” 

Lee laughed. “I have never thrown an ink- 
bottle at him, as Luther did, but I certainly should 
if I had not been a woman, and known that I 
should have the ink to wash up for my trouble,” 
she said. 

“ Well, well, now, I never! Did Luther do 
that ?”’ and Mrs. Sewall looked at Lee’s ink-bottle 
wit! 4 certain respect, as if it had gained in dig- 
nil). 

Blithe icoked at it too, and then at the post- 
mistress. Hers was a face of the strong type 
that could resist. , 

“Do you think he ever comes in actual pres- 
ence, so that one could take aim and fire, as 
Luther did ?” queried the young girl. 

Lee shook her head. 





“If he did, he would be more easily escaped, 
for we should be so frightened that the Scripture 
injunction to flee from him would be easily 
obeyed, But he is too wise for that; his power 
is subtle and insinuating.” 

“ That’s just it; you must know, Lee, or you 
couldn’t describe it. Now this is how he comes 
tome. He keeps pointing out other folks’ faults, 
and assuring me that I’m better than them any 
day in the seven; and on Sunday he fixes it so 
that the minister never seems to be preaching to 
me, but always to some one else, and I’m as 
tickled to have them pointed out so plain in 
meetin’ as if I was not the greatest sinner in the 
house. Then I can always see other people’s 
duty, but I’m not so good at finding out my own. 
Why, I know what Sewall ought to do every 
time,” : 

Lee smiled. Blithe looked a trifle troubled. 
She was not in the habit of hearing religious ex- 
periences, and she began to fear that she had not 
any herself. 

“ You haven’t been to our church yet, you and 
Cassie. To-morrow will be Sunday; you'd ought 
to go.” 

“I should like to of all things! 
going, Lee ?” and Blithe brightened up. 

Lee nodded assent. 

“ But you have not told me who the long-haired 
young man is,” said Blithe. 

“« Why he is the romantic fellow I described to 
you and Cassie one day, Clarence Martin. Don’t 
you remember?” Blithe did. “ Cassie would 
delight in him,” she said. 


Are you 





CHAPTER XII. 

The next day was the Sabbath. They all went 
to church excepting Mr. Oakley. Mrs. Russel 
started last of all, with her husband. There had 
a change come over uncle Ephraim in the past 
few weeks. Perhaps it was the effect merely of 
this new influx of life into their quiet home ; per- 
haps some peculiar influence in the presence of 
these city people with their different manners and 
views of life; then again, perhaps it was the 
moving of the Holy Spirit on his heart in answer 
to a Christian’s prayers. Whatever the cause, 
whether any one of these or all combined, he was 
changed; there was a despair in his face that 
gave strength to its former weakness. He had 
the look of one who, whether at work or sitting 
passive in his chair, broods. The past to him 
called out the word lost, and the future caught 
the word and sent it back in echo. He followed 
his wife around with a hungry look, as though he 
feared any moment to be separated from her for- 
ever. Her watchful eyes detected the change 


without comprehending it, and she wept bitter 
tears of anguish. 
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When they mingled with the crowd on the 
church steps, he came to an abrupt stand, if any- 
thing so sluggish as his movements always were, 
could be called abrupt. 

Mrs, Russel turned pale. 

“ Are you not coming in, Ephraim ?” she asked, 
striving to steady her voice. 

“« What is the use ?”’ he replied, hopelessly. 

“ Won’t you come ?” 

He followed her instantly then. 

In the pew, conscious of the admiring atten- 
tion she was attracting, Cassie whispered to 
Blithe, “ Isn’t it fun ?” then looked around at the 
curious, old-fashioned apparel of the men and 
women, ending with her eyes on Lee. 

“I wonder why it does not hurt her looks not 
to be modern ?” she thought. 

Soon her amusement and wonderment both 
gave place to other thoughts and emotions. The 
minister, a thin, serious-looking man in the for- 
ties, arose. She was beginning to criticise his 
seedy coat and short pantaloons, which were quite 
visible behind the light stand that served as a 
pulpit, when he stretched out both hands with an 
impressive action, that held an element of stern- 
ness, and said in a voice of the same calibre as 
the action : 

“‘ Let us look toward God!” 

Every head was bowed; not even the most 
worldly sat erect to inspect the style of the two 
city bonnets. It was a brief prayer, earnest, en- 
treating for forgiveness, for purity, for holiness, 
for faith, 

After the amen, Blithe sighed, 

“Tam afraid I do not know how to pray ”— 
that was what the sigh expressed, 

Cassie looked dismal. 

“1 wish I had staid at home,” she whispered. 

Then he read a hymn, and the entire congre- 
gation sang. There was no organ to fill the rude 
building with its sonorous diapasons, but several 
sweet, strong voices took the lead, and bore the 
strain along. 

“I believe the great multitude of the redeemed 
sing in some such way,” thought Blithe. 

Uncle Ephraim wiped some drops of sweat 
from his receding forehead, though the day was 
cold, 

“It will be like this; her voice will be with 
them, and I shall not be there to hear it.” 

Then followed the sermon. It treated of the 
justice of God—simple, incisive, and full of na- 
tive eloquence, It showed the sinner his con- 
demnation, and brought him face to face with 
himself. Cassie fidgeted in her seat. 

“I wish I had staid at home,” she thought, but 
did not whisper it to Blithe. She had forgotten 
that she was beside her; she saw no one but the 
serious-faced minister and herself, whom he 
seemed constantly portraying. 

The sermon, like the prayer, was brief, and 





closed with an earnest exhortation to come to 
Christ, who took upon Himself the chastisement 
of our peace, by whose stripes we are healed. 

When they passed out the door into the April 
sunlight, the blonde was silent and miserable, 
whilst Blithe wore the look of one who had been 
healed. 

The sermon had had effect. The people went 
out silent and thoughtful, not stopping to talk, as 
usual, in the vestibule, 

“I tell you, he hit some folks that I know 
pretty smart,” said Mrs, Sewall, in a loud whis- 
per, to Lee, as she hurried past her on the steps 
to join Cassie, her husband having gone ahead 
with Blithe. 

“ How do you like our minister?” she asked. 

“ Not at all,”’ replied the city girl. 

“Humph! He drove it too close to hum,” 
thought the good woman, falling easily into the 
sin to which she had acknowledged herself prone, 

Uncle Ephraim walked beside his wife, silent 
and slow, his head upon his breast, like one who 
has received his condemnation. 

- . * * * . . 

That afternoon, after their usual cold Sunday 
dinner, a custom that Mrs. Russel had brought 
from New England with her, Lee started Hardie 
and Meg for Sabbath-school, and was passing 
through the sitting-room, with a book in her hand, 
when Cassie:said hatefully : 

“ How long do you expect to keep those chil- 
dren ?” 

Lee looked at her in cool surprise, her hand 
upon the door-knob. 

“ As long as I live and they live,” she replied. 

Mr. Oakley was all out of sorts; he had been 
alone a!l the morning. When he had found they 
were all going to church, he had hoped Lee 
would offer to stay at home with him, He had 
been both disappointed and chagrined, so had 
neither spoken to nor looked at her since her 
return ; now he did so, suddenly, and she met his 
eyes and colored. 

Cassie saw the Mush and its cause. “ You had 
better not let your intentions be known,” she said, 
spitefully. 

“ Ah!’ said Lee, controlling the color by an 
effort. 

«« Why you certainly cannot be so romantic and 
unsophisticated as to suppose that any man would 
ever fall so blindly in love as to marry a girl with 
two orphan children on her hands.” 

“The mankind you present is an object of 
scorn, not of either romance or love,” said Lee. 

Allan Oakley had been reclining among his 
pillows: now he sat erect, “ She has not presented 
mankind, your ladyship !”’ 

Cassie pouted., 

“1 don’t believe there is a man in the world 
would be bothered with some one else’s children. 
Do you, Blithe ?” 
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“Oh, yes; I know ever so many. Allan would, 
for one,’ said Blithe, innocently. The deep 


red crept up from behind Allan Oakley’s 
tawny moustache, and flooded cheeks and 
temples. Nobody noticed it but Cassie. Lee 


would have looked anywhere in the world rather 
ethan into his face, and Blithe was too much in- 
terested in maintaining her point to be observing. 
“Then there is Dr. Guion, and—oh, I know ever 
so many.” 

“ There is not a man in the world who would 
not! Those whom Cassie has described are crea- 
tures, not men,” said the editor, having recovered 
himself, 

Cassie laughed sweetly. ‘“ Now, Cousin Allan, 
this is positively refreshing. I shall study to say 
all sorts of dreadful things that I do not mean, 
just to draw you out. Such eloquence and fire 
are grand, old fellow,” and she drew her 
chair beside him and patted his hand caressingly, 
He took her hand in his, and replied gravely: 

* Cassie, will you have to study to say things 
that you do not mean ?” 

What Carlisle said of Goethe, might be said of 
this man: “ His grand excellency was this, that 
he was genuine.” 

Lee looked at him with a smile of pleasure 
curving her lips. “ He is as true as the Damascus 
blade, and as incisive,” she thought. 

* Cousin Allan, one would think I was a prac- 

eticed deceiver,” said the blonde, in an offended 
tone, but not drawing away her hand. He re- 
leased it, with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 
Lee still stood in the dcor-way. Once Mr. Oak- 
ley began, as if about to ask her to come back and 
be seated, but he stopped. 

“IT wish I knew some dear little children to 
adopt; it will be so lonesome when we go back to 
New York. Won’t it, Allan?’ asked Blithe. 
He did not answer, but the color came up from 
behind his moustache again, and this time Lee 
saw it, with a quickened pulse, “I don’t know 
which I love more— Hardie or Meg,”’ continued 
Blithe, thoughtfully ; then added, in her impul- 
sive way, going to the door and linking her arm 
in the arm of the postmistress, “I reckon I love 
you most.” 

Lee kissed her. 

That afternoon Clarence Martin, the store clerk, 
called. He was dressed in his Sunday suit of 
broadcloth, his linen was immaculate, and his 
vest was of black velvet covered with little gay 
spots. This last article would have made almost 
any one else look ungentlemanly ; but in connec- 
tion with his graceful manners, sweet pensive 
face, and long auburn hair, it only added to the 
general poetical effect. Cassie made grimaces 


about him to Blithe, and at the same time de- 
voted herself to captivating him, which proved 
an easy task, since he had a susceptible heart. 
He remained to tea, and invited the young lady 





to go with him to church; and she accepted the 
invitation, although she had vowed she would 
never enter “that dismal hole” again. Mr. and 
Mrs. Russel also went. Presently the doctor 
entered the sitting-room where the others were 
assembled, and standing a moment before the 
fire, said : 

“ Miss Blithe, would you like to go to church ?” 

The young girl looked up in pleased surprise. 
There was a fiush of pleasure on Lee’s face, too. 
Dr. Guioa saw it and colored a trifle; it piqued 
him even more than the younger girl’s evident 
pleasure gratified him. When they had gone Mr. 
Oakley said : B 

“Tt is a pity for you to stay at home. You can 
go with Hardie, and I will take care of Meg.” 

She thanked him indifferently. She had not 
intended going out—she never did Sabbath even- 
ing. They had an almost silent hour. Hardie 
was reading, and Lee was showing Meg pictures 
in the great Bible. Presently Mr. Oakley said: 

“Come here, Meg, I want to speak to you.” 

The child went at once; springing up beside 
him on the lounge, he took her little dimpled 
chin in his hand and looked at her. 

“So you think Allan Oakley is a bear?” he 
said. 

“Sometimes,” she replied, frankly. Then 
after a moment, “ Who told you so? Not my 
Lee ?” 

“ No, Cassie heard you say so.” 

** She’s horrid,”’ commented the child. 

Lee arose abruptly and took the little girl off 
to bed, and Hardie followed. The editor was 
left alone; he looked gloomy and discontented. 
After a while Lee came back. 

“ You need not feel bound to stay with me. I 
have been alone the most of the day,” he said, 
curtly; then added, “ May I trouble you to hand 
me a glass of water.”” There was one standing 
quite near him on a light table; with a slight 
effort he could have reached it. She did not 
notice the fact, nor dream that the request was 
simply a subterfuge to get her near him, if only 
for a minute. 

* I believe you hold some such opinion of me 
as Meg does,” he said, returning her the glass ; 
and then as she was about resuming her seat, he 
caught her hand, raised it suddenly to his lips 
and kissed it. The next moment the blood 
surged to his very temples. 

* Forgive me!’’ he said, adding sarcastically, 
* Cassie says I am growing boyish and spoiled.” 

Just then they came in from church, and Lee 
went to her own room. 

“ He had no right,” she said, angrily, with her 
pulse at a hundred, and her face pale instead of 
flushed. In that moment she knew that she 
loved him; knew, too, that he did not love Cassie. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


That night Allan Oakley did not sleep; he did 
not try to. If it had not been for his boxed-up 
leg, he would have walked the floor until morn- 
ing. He had come upon the knowledge then 
and there that he loved this girl. He was forty 
years old, yet tne depths of his nature had never 
been stirred before. Now his whole being seemed 
uprooted. If Dr. Guion had looked in on him, 
he would have given him a narcotic, and feared 
return of fever. His eyes were too bright, and 
there was a visible pulse in his temples. We do 
not mean to say that this man had never been in 
love before. The man who lives to be forty 
without thinking some woman the most adorable 
on the face of the earth, is not a man, but a mis- 
take! “ 

Allan Oakley had been pensively in love at 
sixteen, with a blue-eyed, biue-sashed girl, who 
married some one else at twenty. Then, again, 
at eighteen he had been respectfully in love with 
a noble woman of twenty-five, who did him 
much good, in that she elevated his standard, and 
taught him to look for qualities in a woman that 
he had not thought of before. In the years that 
had elapsed since then, he had a half a-dozen 
times thought that he had found the realization 
of his ideal, but had always awakened from his 
dream to find himself disenchanted. Now he 
had met that realization; met her when awake, 
not in any dream. He had found her in the 
broad daylight of life, had seen her in her every- 
day existence, with homely surroundings. Always 
before, there had been the glamour of music, and 
gas-light, and perfumed air, and sheen of satin 
and silk. Here was a woman who needed none 
of these alluring circumstances; a woman strong, 
pronounced, beautiful. No other presence had 
ever so thrilled him. If she but entered the 
room, he had a struggle to keep the color from 
mounting to his face. This love brought out all 
the good in his nature. 

“If I cannot win her,” he said, with a groan 
of despair at the thought, “I shall be a better 
man for having loved her,” 

Byron has said, that 

“ Not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain,’ 

The next morning Lee went to the office with- 
out so much even as passing through the sitting- 
room ; and when Neighbor Sewall took his mail 
through the delivery-window, and stopped in the 
outer office to look it over, he said to himself: 

“ What’s the matter with her? She looks like 
a person that’s got hurt and is too proud to own 
it. I wonder, I do wonder now, if he is going 
to marry that Cassie !’”’ and he turned and glanced 
through the window again. The postmistress 


was at the table, copying for Seth Merrill. 
Neighbor Sewall sighed. 





“She'll work herself to death. It’s curious 
about poor human nater, anyway. We won’t 
take what we can get, but always want what we 
can’t have. Now there’s Seth, as kind and 
pleasant a man as lives in this here world, and 
he’d give his right hand for her. To be certain 
he’s had three wives; but if Providence sees fit 
to afflict him, why he’s not to blame, and the 
affliction’s been made good to him by his having 
a heart give him that’s big enough to take in 
four.” With this very practical view of compen- 
sation, accompanied by a twinkle of his kind 
eyes, he went out. 

It was a long, restless morning to the editor. 
His head ached from excitement and lack of 
sleep, and when one’s head aches his judgment 
is apt to be biased. Lee was evidently offended. 

“T am afraid she positively dislikes me,” he 
said to himself, and tossed among the pillows of 
his lounge. 

“Allan Oakley don’t like something,” whis- 
pered Meg to Hardie, The lad was learning his 
lessons; he turned and looked at him. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you are not well, and I had 
better say my lessons to Lee this morning,” he 
said respectfully. He was thoughtful and con- 
siderate beyond his years. 

Mr. Oakley sat erect. 

“No, my boy, I shall be glad to hear them. I 
reckon I am rusting out, boxed up in this fash- 
ion,”’ and a fine smile played over his face. 

“T guess you wish you’d never come out this 
way to lecture,” said Hardie. 

The bachelor looked very grave, but did not 
answer. Meg had climbed up on the lounge 
beside him, and now said naively : 

“ Yen he’d never seen yittle Meg.” 

He patted the round dark face caressingly. 

“But you think Allan Oakley is a bear,” he 
said, with a smile. 

“ Meg don’t any more.” 

“ Not even when he growls ?” 

The child hesitated a minute, then said hon- 
estly: ‘“ When you are cross to my Lee I do.” 

“I will never be cross to your Lee again,”’ he 
said. 

When Lee came home at noon, they were all 
in the sitting-room. Cassie had been down to 
the store, where Clarence Martin was clerk, and 
had bought a number of things which she did 
not need, just for the fun of seeing him droop 
his knees. She was giving a graphic description 
of the whole affair, and illustrating as she went 
along, every few moments laughing in such 2 
contagious manner that they all joined her 
though they disapproved as well. 

Suddenly Allan Oakley grew grave, “ Cassie, 
when children play with fire, some one of them 
gets hurt.” 

“If Clarence Martin is so silly as to burn him- 
self, I can’t help it; at best, he will only burn his 
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heart, and heartburn, I believe, is only another 
form of dyspepsia, is it not, Dr. Guion ?” 

The doctor looked sober, but did not reply. Lee 
waited a minute for him to speak, then said sar- 
castically : “ If a fish will bite at a bait, it is the 
fault of the fish, not the angler.” 

“If one finds a catfish on the end of his line, 
must he eat it ?”” asked Cassie, shortly. 

“If he throws in his line for a catfish, he must 
not expect to draw out a trout. And only Satur- 
day I heard you say it was cruel to fish without 
intent to eat,’ continued the postmistress coolly. 

*“* Cassie is like Emerson—she thinks ‘a foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of litle minds,’ ” 
said the editor. Lee had not glanced at him be- 
tore; she did so now, and though he was looking 
at Cassie, his color mounted. She saw it, and 
was angry at herself for seeing it. Cassie pouted 
like a spoiled child. 

That afternoon Cassie and the editor were 
alone, when she made some hateful remark about 
Lee, and he hotly defended her, 

“I am getting tired of having a village postmis- 
tress ‘given the preference every time,” said the 
blonde, 

“I suppose a free man has a right to show his 
preference,” was the cool reply. 

“You are not a free man! You love her, and 
any one who loves has ceased to be free,’’ said 
Cassie, in a fiery tone. 

He looked at her calmly, keeping down his 
color, and wondering at her discernment. The 
girl flirted off to her room like a spoiled child, and, 
sitting down on her trunk, cried jealously. Now, 
all this would look as if Cassie loved her cousin. 
But she did not; she was only chagrined that he 
did not love her. ! 

i 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Events and emotions go in rushes, just as 
birds do in flocks. A bird seldom flies alone. 
A dozen or more are generally sporting and quiv- 
ering together right under the blue of sky in the 
paler blue of air. Whoever had one sensation 
all by itself? Who could separate one from a 
thousand others, and say it was an independent 
sensation ? 

Thus several people met this full rush of emo- 
tions, 

Love is a spontaneity. God. gives us tlowers; 
but if we want them in our gardens, we must plant 
them, But love is like this: One day our gar- 
den beds are quite empty, the next full of bloom 
and beanty. “Who planted? No one! 

The people who breathed in these emotions, 
who became possessed of them, suddenly realized 
all this. They did not try to analyze it. It 


would have been as useless as to attempt to re- 
solve an incorporeal soul into its constituent parts. 
lt affected each of these people differently. 





Love is something like laughing gas; when a 
person is under its influence, he shows his innate 
characteristics, his true inner nature. It is an 
open sesame that admits to the secret penetralia 
of the being. Hence Blithe often went to her 
room and cried secretly, and grew more amiable 
and gentle every day. Lee’s head was almost 
continually proudly poised, and her fine lips set 
in a sort of dumb endurance. Allan Oakley, in- 
stead of tossing feverishly among his pillows, as 
he had done so long, utterly ignored them, and 
sat erect, with his arms folded across his chest, 
and a look of patience on his face ; whilst Clarence 
Martin took every spare moment for calculations, 
making them on scraps of paper. This young 
man was an economist. There were several 
reasons why he could not avoid being one. He 
was born with the bumps of caution and calcula- 
tion fully developed, and fate had so circum- 
stanced him in this world as to favor the over- 
growth of these to the depression of others; so 
that whilst they stood seven, their neighbors did 
not exceed four or five. We do not mean to 
convey the impression that he was stingy; on the 
contrary, he was fully as generous as he could 
afford to be. For example, from the moment he 
fell in love with Cassie Leonard, which was the 
first moment he saw her, he wanted to give her a 
present; and how to make this extravagance come 
inside his yearly allowance, was the example in 
arithmetic which constituted his fits of calcula- 
tion. 

When Clarence Martin found it necessary to 
retrench his expenses, he always began with his 
diet. Perhaps this was what gave him his pale, 
poetical look. People generally supposed he had 
a poor appetite, but they were mistaken. He 
lodged over the store in which he was clerk, and 
took his meals at a restaurant, and only paid for 
what he ate. From the time he thought of the 
present he ate less and less. The waiter who 
served him at the table knew that he was in love, 
and joked him about it; he never got any answer 
but a pensive smile. When at length the present 
was bought, he weighed less and was paler 
than usual, but it was not unbecoming to his 
style. 

In the midst of all this sentiment Mrs. Sewall 
came, like a healthy reaction, relaxing tense 
nerves and administering common sense. She 
had done her work up early, and started with the 
full intention of making a morning of it. She 
went first to the store to do some chores, and sin- 
gled Clarence Martin out to trade with. First she 
bought a few yards of dry goods, and some but- 
tons, then coffee and sugar, and ended with a 
couple of pounds of cheese, which called forth 
this remark: 

“ Well, Mart., it is a living mystery to me how 
any fellow who spends his days weighing out 
cheese, and some of it as strong as this here,” 
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sticking ker forefinger into one to designate it, 
“can manage to keep so romantic as you do.” 

The clerk sighed. 

“ Now, look here, Mart. I’m considerable 
older’n you (you don’t look as if you’d ever see 
my age either, and that’s a fact); just let me tell 
you, you’re silly to waste any of your vitality 
moping about that city girl; she wouldn’t turn 
her finger for you.” 

The clerk winced, first at the parenthesis, then 
at what followed. He had not had any break- 
fast, and felt more conscious of the fact than he 
had before that morning. He almost regretted 
having bought the present. 

“Why, man alive, don’t you see how stark 
crazy you are? Supposin’, now, she did fall in 
love with you (though it is a clear case of sup- 
posin’), how could you marry her? Why, your 
salary wouldn’t keep her in ribbons,” 

The young, man sighed again, but this time more 
cheerfully; and when she had gone, he rallied to 
such an extent as to weigh himself a half a pound 
of crackers, and a quarter of a pound of cheese, 
and dropped the price into the cash drawer—for 
he was strictly honest—then he sat down behind a 
bale of goods, and ate. 

From there, Mrs. Sewall went to the post-office. 
The postmistress was busy. 

“ Umph! suppose you don’t want no visitors ?”’ 
she said, through the delivery window. 

Lee looked up. 

“Come in, Mrs, Sewall,’”’ she said, and placed 
a chair for her. 

The good woman sat down, and looked at her 
critically. She, too, as well as her husband, had 
discovered a change in the girl, though he had 
been far too wise to trust her with his suspicions. 

“’Pears to me you don’t look wonderful spry, 
Lee. I reckon some wormwood tea would do 
you good,” 

“ Wormwood! my whole life has been satur- 
ated with wormwood !”’ said the girl, bitterly. 

Mrs. Sewall opened her eyes wide, and 
rubbed her nose up. She always did that when 
puzzled. 

“ Land sakes, Lee, if you've taken to fightin’ 
fate, what'll turn up next ?” 

Lee threw herself back in her chair, and 
laughed long and merrily: but Mrs. Sewall did 
not join her—she simply sniffed. 

“See here, now, why don’t you make it up 
with Seth Merrill ?” 

The girl stopped laughing. 

“It is clear nonsense for you to be handling 
his papers, when you might hold his purse- 
strings.” 

“ When he asks me to make that exchange, 
will be time enough to consider,” replied the 
girl, dryly. 

“ Well, plainly there’s nothing to be got out of 
her,” thought Mrs. Sewall, and said, “ Sewall 





tells me that editor up at your place seems kind 
of low-spirited; supposin’ I go in and cheer him 
up a spell.” 

* Do, by all means,” advised Lee, and when 
she was gone felt lighter at heart and stronger of 
purpose than when she came. 

“T have been a miserable coward, afraid of 
life; and what is it at best ?—a mere point as 
compared with eternity. One might do worse than 
spend it in a post-office,” and she threw the win- 
dow open wide and the sunlight filled the place. 

Mrs. Sewall had been a little shy of Mr. Oak- 
ley ever since the day that she had taken care of 
him ; she had never been in to see him but once 
or twice, and then only because Blithe prevailed 
upon her; but that morning her husband had 
said to her, with a twinkle in his eves, “I think 
you should go and see that editor now; you 
might do him a heap of good, and so square 
things off.” That was what had decided her 
to hurry up her work. “I don’t mean to miss 
of my duty,’’ she said to herself, and rather en- 
joyed the duty, 

When she reached Mrs. Russel’s garden 
gate, she found Uncle Ephraim weeding the 
paths. 

“ Umph !—he’s doin’ pretty well ; must be full 
three weeks since he was off,” she thought, then 
said aloud, “* Good-mornin’! a remarkable pleas- 
ant day—such a good spunky heat in the sun- 
light ; ’most tempts a body to make garden !”’ 

The sitting-room windows were open, and the 
loud voice brought Blithe’s head out in a minute. 
She talked so fast and moved so fast that poor 
slow Uncle Ephraim had not time to say a word, 
in fact did not even get his hat off until she had 
passed him and her back was turned; then he 
settled it down on his head again, and went to 
work. 

‘If I had been more like her even, it would 
have been better,’ he thought. 

Blithe had run and opened the front door. 

“T’m ever so glad to see you; come right in 
this way !’’ 

Mrs. Sewall followed her. “ Well now, that 
is sensible, to have all your windows open !”’ and 
she nodded to the editor, threw off her shawl, 
and settled herself in a chair. 

“It is a fine morning, madam,” he said. He 
always called her ‘ madam.” 

“ Yes, wonderful fine; puts snap in a body— 
makes you feel as if you could do half a dozen 
things at once.” 

“1 guess you always feel that way ; you always 
look as if you did,” said Blithe, laughing. She 
was dusting the room while she spoke. 

“ Well, you are about right. I suppose that 
was what first drew Sewall to me. He is so 


wonderful easy and quiet, and they do say ex- 
tremes meet.” 
“ That isa good way to account for a great 
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the children, and interested in ewerything they 
said of did. Hardie delighted in him; bat litle 
Meg, with true womanly instinet, felt the polemic 
clement tn his conversation with Lee, though she 
did not comprehend it, and was continually up 
im arts 

“One evening, when post-office hours were 
over, Lee came into the sitting-room, Cassie and 
Blithe had gone for a ride with the doctor, Mrs. 
Russel was in her own room with uncle Ephraim, 
who had again fallen into temptation, though not 
so hopelessly as the last time. Meg and Hardie 
were on the hearth playing jackstones. As she 
entered, Mr. Oakley sat up among his pillows and 
said, irritably: “I did not know that I was going 
to see you this evening. It is a full hour since 
supper.” 

“Tam sorry. I suppose you miss Blithe and 
your cousin,” she said, 

“Miss them? I am happy to do so. I hope they 
won't come back until bed-time,” he said, shortly. 

** He does not like to have Cassie ride with the 
doctor so often,” thought Lee. 

She was making a jacket for Hardie, and took 
her chair by the table, near the light. 

“You are always sewing,” he said, captiously. 

“ When two little people are to clothe, some- 
body must sew,” she replied, coldly. There was 
something a trifle weary and spent in her man- 
ner, 

Mr. Oakley made a sudden movement among 
his pillows asif he was going to arise ; but there 
was his boxed-up leg. He stroked his tawny 
moustache and beard a moment in silence, then 
said, respectfully, his voice very kind indeed: 
* Will you lay aside your work awhile, and come 
and talk with me?” 

She did so at once, drawing her low rocking- 
chair opposite to him, then waiting in silent self- 
possession, that said plainly: “If there is any 
effort made, you must make it.”” His fickle mood, 
and the manner in which he monopolized her 
time, annoyed while it interested her, and she re- 
solved each day not to give him so much attention 
or so much thought; but still the thoughts came, 
and she was conscious, to her own confusion, that 
such time as the sick editor did not occupy her 
mind, was devoted to banishing him from it. She 
faced this conclusion of the matter a dozen times 
a day, sometimes in hot indignation at herself, 
sometimes in a sort of cool, analytical surprise that 
sought to reason out the cause of her discomfiture. 
This warfare with herself begat in her a manner 
of smothered defiance toward him that sometimes 
burst into flame. He always felt it—at times 
even saw it; he did now, as she sat waiting for 
him to talk, and it rendered him incapable of 
either introducing or sustaining conversation. 
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“1 hewe oot looked of my mail; theme were 


papers, | eappeoso,” he said, 
She lewed assen:. 
“ Perhaps you might fied something entertain- 


The papers were lying unopened on the table. 
She tore off the wrapper of one and glanced it 
through indifferently, Then her attention was 
arrested and she read several paragraphs consecu- 
tively. 

“ What have you found?” he asked. 

There was a little flash in her eyes, and just a 
suggestion of cynicism in her tone. 

“An article about yourself; perhaps it will 
interest you. People generally like to hear about 
themselves.” 

He looked amused, but a trifle piqued as well. 
She began to read before he could reply. 

It was a very flattering sketch of his life, and 
contained a graphic account of the late accident, 
closing with the following: “ Though far re- 
moved from home and his many friends and ar- 
dent admirers, he is not alone; for his ‘Sister is 
with him, and also the beautiful young belle who 
has created such a furore in fashionable circles 
this winter, and who dame Gossip says has 
conquered our hitherto invincible bachelor.” 

Lee read it through to the very last word, then 
laid down the paper and quietly looked at him. 

“T suppose that means Cassie,” he said, with a 
sneer, then added: “ That is a remarkably truth- 
ful sketch from beginning to end. One would 
think I had had a brilliant career, and had real- 
ized as many separate fortunes as I have written 
books.” 

She looked interested. He went on: 

“It isthe common error. All the world thinks 
that to win a name is to win wealth, whereas 
there is nothing emptier, more intangible, or un- 
satisfying. Literature is the dessert of life, not the 
bread and meat; and who, pray, can live on des- 
sert? A man’s second book is usually written to 
get back the money he sunk in the first, and the 
books that follow are the result of a necessity in 
his nature to tell what he thinks. I reckon my 
case may be cited as a fair example of the average 
writer. Literature is my luxury; my bread and 
meat are the result of ten straight hours daily of 
editorial work, and an occasional lectaring tour.” 

Lee was silent a minute, tapping the carpet 
with her foot impatiently, then she said: 

“Your ideas of bread and meat and luxuries 
are rather extravagant. I presume my little sal- 
ary you would contemptuously style oatmeal ; yet 
it manages to keep three alive.” There was 
just a suggestion of her struggle with fate in her 
tone. 

“ And yet you are not satisfied ?” he said, 

She colored, angry at herself for having be- 
trayed her discontent, and raised her head a trifle 
proudly. 
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“I only share « common fave with all the 
world: no one is satiefied,” she said, coldly, 

“ Vou are a keen reader of human nature,” he 
remarked, raising his eyebrows. 

Meg, feeling the dissonance in their manner, 
came to Lee's side with a belligerent expression 
on her litle, dark face. 

The girl flushed. 

“ You are sargastic,” she said. 

“ Pardon me, you are mistaken; in Carlyle’s 
words, | have found sarcasm to be in general 
the language of the devil; for which reason I 
have long since as good as rencunced it.” 

Her hauteur broke into a smile. “ You have 
succeeded about as well as Carlyle,” she said. 

Meg had listened with an ominous look; she 
had not understood the conversation, but had 
caught that one dreadful word not permissible in 
polite society, and now tugged at Lee's dress, 
saying, with a sob, ** Come yite away! Come 
yite away !”’ 

“Why, what is the matter, little Puss?” asked 
the offender, simply; but Lee, seeing the storm 
was inevitable, took the child in her arms and 
carried her to her own room, 

“ Evy zing is so ugly and saticy, and Allan 
Oakley is a bear—ugh!” sobbed the child, in a 
passion of anger and grief; so the girl sat down 
and took her in her lap. 


-- 





CHAPTER XI, 

The next morning as Lee was going out the 
gaie, she met Neighbor Sewall coming in, They 
had a few words, and he stood to watch her as 
she went down the road, then turned toward the 
house, saying, ‘ My editor will want to get up. 
He is made of the right stuff, too; I wonder—” 
A sudden thought struck him, and he stood still 
and looked after Lee again, then with a low 
whistle went around to the woodshed door. 

About ten o’clock that morning Hardie burst 
into the’ office with his face fairly beaming. 

* Lee, may I say my lessons to Mr. Oakley ? 
he wants me to every day while he is here. He 
said he would esteem it a favor. He’s just bun- 
kum !” 

Lee was doing some copying for Seth Merrill. 
She laid down her pen. “ You may to-day, and 
I will think about it.”’ 

He threw his arms around her and kissed her 
impulsively, then started, but stopped at the door 
to say: “I forgot to tell you, Miss Blithe and 
Meg are on their way here.” 

A slight color came into the postmistress’s 
cheeks. Neither of the city giris had been to the 
office since the day that Cassie had looked through 
the delivery window. Lee had not forgotten 
that, and had dreaded Blithe’s coming more than 
she had realized. She had not a minute to think 
before they entered, The window stood open, 
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and the April sunlight @reamed in and rowed 
jest as brightly on the dry law papers a on the 
geraniem in ful! bloom. 

“What a cheerful little place,” exclaimed Blithe, 
just about as Meg would have said it, 

There was more sunlight on Lee's face at that 
than on either papers or plant, for it shone from 
within. 

“ We had come to spend the morning, but you 
are busy, so we can only make a call,” 

“ You will do no such thing. I am so glad to 
see you;” and she put away the papers and took 
off Biithe’s wraps, and then Meg's, 

“I brought my crocheting with me,” said the 
young girl, 

“ And I brought Peggy Magee,” said the child, 
displaying her dilapidated dolly, with an element 
of motherly pride as pretty as it was ludicrous, It 
was decked out in a bright necktie of Bliche’s 
for a sash, and another for a bonnet. They had 
barely got seated when the outer door swung on 
its hinges, and the kind face of Neighbor Sewall 
appeared in the delivery window. 

“ Any letters?” he asked, cheerily, then dis- 
covered Blithe. “ Hallo! gota new postmistress, 
have we? Uncommon pretty girl !’’ he said, ina 
comical so¢to voce, to Lee. 

Blithe gave a litte pleased laugh, and threw 
down her worsted work, 

“ Where is his pigeon-hole, Lee? Let me give 
him his mail, just to see how it feels.” 

Lee pointed it out. 

“There, sir; I wish it was double as much and 
full of good news for you,” she said, as she gave 
it to him through the window. Neighbor Sewall 
was very tender-hearted ; there were tears beside 
the twinkle in his eyes at the wish. He thanked 
her, then said, with a laugh: 

“If the young men in town get wind of this, 
you'll have those here askin’ for letters that never 
got one in their lives,’’ and he went away. 

He had not been gone more than five minutes 
when the door agaifi swung, and a rasping voice 
shot through the window : 

** Has Sewall been here for the mail yet ?” 

“Oh, Mrs, Sewail, how do you do; come right 
in,” said Blithe. 

The good woman lost no time in doing so; Lee 
placed a chair for her, There were ouly three 
chairs in the room, 

“If anybody else comes yey won’t have any- 
zing to sit on,’’ said Meg, looking inhospitably at 
Mrs. Sewall. No one paid any attention to her, 
so she took Peggy Magee into a corner, dragging 
her cricket after her, and told her in a confidential 
tone, several very uncomplimentary things about 
their visitor. 

« Well, now, this is snug. I’d often come and 
sit a morning with Lee, but she’s always so 
busy.” Then added, addressing Blithe: * Now 
if your brother would come down here and sit a 
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day, ie would get some new characters for his 
books, I reckon Lee sees heaps of odd things 
through that window.” Lee thought she seldom 
saw anything odder than Mrs. Sewall herself, but 
she did not say so. “ Curious how folks write 
books, now isn’t it? ’Pears to me I should be 
most afraid to talk before him.” Lee looked 
amused, She had not proved at all afraid at the 
only opportunity she had had, 

Then Mrs. Sewall looked knowingly at Blithe, 
and made all sorts of eyes that the girl could not 
understand, as Lee had a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with some one at the delivery window, 

“ That is Seth Merrill, the rich widower I told 
you and Cassie about. Lee could have him if 
she would ; every one says so,”’ 

Blithe, at one glance, took in a substantial- 
looking man, with a full beard and gentlemaniy 
appearance. She looked a little curiously at the 
postmistress when she again joined them. “I 
wonder”’—she said to herself, in exactly the tone 
that Neighbor Sewall had made that same unfin- 
ished remark in the morning. 

A few minutes later somebody else came to the 
window: a slight young fellow, with a delicate 
sort of poetical look. He wore his auburn hair 
long, and combed right back from his forehead, 
without any part. He had taken off his hat to 
Lee. Mrs. Sewall began making eyes at Blithe 


again. 


“ Who is that?” asked the girl, as Lee came 


back to the table. “ He looks like an artist or 
something of that sort, or like the picture of a 
saint.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!" said Mrs. Sewall. “He's a 
clerk in the store. He’s good, for that matter; he 
was born religious. All the devil he has to fight 
he meets outside, When that is the case, a per- 
son hag a fair show for a victory; but when the 
Evil One is in you, there is some work to do,” 
and Mrs. Sewall heaved a sigh. 

The girls smiled. 

“ You are in the right there,”’ said Lee. 

“ Pshaw now, you don’t mean that you ever 
have any of that sort of work to do ?” 

Lee laughed. “I have never thrown an ink- 
bottle at him, as Luther did, but I certainly should 
if I had not been a woman, and known that I 
should have the ink to wash up for my trouble,” 
she said. 

“ Well, well, now, I never! Did Luther do 
that ?”” and Mrs. Sewall looked at Lee’s ink-bottle 
with a certain respect, as if it had gained in dig- 
nity. 

Blithe looked at it too, and then at the post- 
mistress. Hers was a face of the strong type 
that could resist. ’ 

“ Do you think he ever comes in actual pres- 
ence, so that one could take aim and fire, as 
Luther did ?” queried the young girl. 

Lee shook her head. 





“If he did, he would be more easily escaped, 
for we should be so frightened that the Scripture 
injunction to flee from him would be easily 
obeyed, But he is too wise for that; his power 
is subtle and insinuating.” 

“ That’s just it; you must know, Lee, or you 
couldn’t describe it. Now this is how he comes 
tome. He keeps pointing out other folks’ faults, 
and assuring me that I’m better than them any 
day in the seven; and on Sunday he fixes it so 
that the minister never seems to be preaching to 
me, but always to some one else, and I'm as 
tickled to have them pointed out so plain in 
meetin’ as if I was not the greatest sinner in the 
house. Then I can always see other people’s 
duty, but I’m not so good at finding out my own. 
Why, I know what Sewall ought to do every 
time,”’ . 

Lee smiled. Blithe looked a trifle troubled. 
She was not in the habit of hearing religious ex- 
periences, and she began to fear that she had not 
any herself. 

“ You haven’t been to our church yet, you and 
Cassie. ‘Co-morrow will be Sunday; you’d ought 
to go.” 

“I should like to of all things! 
going, Lee ?” and Blithe brightened up. 

Lee nodded assent. 

“ But you have not told me who the long-haired 
young man is,”’ said Blithe. 

“ Why he is the romantic fellow I described to 
you and Cassie one day, Clarence Martin. Don’t 
you remember?” Blithe did. “ Cassie would 
delight in him,” she said. 


Are you 


CHAPTER XII. 

The next day was the Sabbath. They all went 
to church excepting Mr. Oakley. Mrs. Russel 
started last of all, with her husband. There had 
a change come over uncle Ephraim in the past 
few weeks. Perhaps it was the effect merely of 
this new influx of life into their quiet home ; per- 
haps some peculiar influence in the presence of 
these city people with their different manners and 
views of life; then again, perhaps it was the 
moving of the Holy Spirit on his heart in answer 
to a Christian’s prayers. Whatever the cause, 
whether any one of these or all combined, he was 
changed; there was a despair in his face that 
gave strength to its former weakness. He had 
the look of one who, whether at work or sitting 
passive in his chair, broods. The past to him 
called out the word lost, and the future caught 
the word and sent it back in echo. He followed 
his wife around with a hungry look, as though he 
feared any moment to be separated from her for- 
ever. Her watchful eyes detected the change 
without comprehending it, and she wept bitter 
tears of anguish. 
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When they mingled with the crowd on the 
church steps, he came to an abrupt stand, if any- 
thing so sluggish as his movements always were, 
could be called abrupt. 

Mrs. Russel turned pale. 

“ Are you not coming in Ephraim ?” she asked, 
striving to steady her voice. 

“ What is the use ?”’ he replied, hopelessly. 

“ Won’t you come ?”’ 

He followed her instantly then. 

In the pew, conscious of the admiring atten- 
tion she was attracting, Cassie whispered to 
Blithe, * Isn’t it fun ?”’ then looked around at the 
curious, old-fashioned apparel of the men and 
women, ending with her eyes on Lee. 

“I wonder why it does net hurt her looks not 
to be modern ?”’ she thought. 

Soon her amusement and wonderment both 
gave place to other thoughts and emotions. The 
minister, a thin, serious-looking man in the for- 
ties, arose. She was beginning to criticise his 
seedy coat and short pantaloons, which were quite 
visible behind the light stand that served as a 
pulpit, when he stretched out both hands with an 
impressive actier, that held an element of stern- 
ness, and said in a voice of the same calibre as 
the action : 

“ Let us look toward God!” 

Every head was bowed; not even the most 
worldly sat erect to inspect the style of the two 
city bonnets. It was a brief prayer, earnest, en- 
treating for forgiveness, for purity, for holiness, 
for faith, 

After the amen, Blithe sighed. 

“T am afraid I do not know how to pray ”-— 
that was what the sigh expressed. 

Cassie looked dismal. 

“1 wish I had staid at home,” she whispered. 

Then he read a hymn, and the entire congre- 
gation sang. There was no organ to fill the rude 
building with its sonorous diapasons, but several 
sweet, strong voices took the lead, and bore the 
strain along. 

“ T believe the great multitude of the redeemed 
sing in some such way,” thought Blithe. 

Uncle Ephraim wiped some drops of sweat 
from his receding forehead, though the day was 
cold. 

“It will be like this; her voice will be with 
them, and I shall not be there to hear it.’’ 

Then followed the sermon. It treated of the 
justice of God—simple, incisive, and full of na- 
tive eloquence, It showed the sinner his con- 
demnation, and brought him face to face with 
himself. Cassie fidgeted in her seat. 

“I wish I had staid at home,” she thought, but 
did not whisper it to Blithe. She had forgotten 
that she was beside her; she saw no one but the 
serious-faced minister and herself, whom he 
seemed constantly portraying. 

The sermon, like the prayer, was brief, and 





closed with an earnest exhortation to come to 
Christ, who took upon Himself the chastisement 
of our peace, by whose stripes we are healed. 

When they passed out the door into the April 
sunlight, the blonde was silent and miserable, 
whilst Blithe wore the look of one who had been 
healed. 

The sermon had had effect. The people went 
out silent and thoughtful, not stopping to talk, as 
usual, in the vestibule, 

“TI tell you, he hit some folks that I know 
pretty smart,” said Mrs, Sewall, in a loud whis- 
per, to Lee, as she hurried past her on the steps 
to join Cassie, her husband having gone ahead 
with Blithe. 

“ How do you like our minister?” she asked. 

“ Not at all,” replied the city girl. 

“Humph! He drove it too close to hum,” 
thought the good woman, falling easily into the 
sin to which she had acknowledged herself prone, 

Uncle Ephraim walked beside his wife, silent 
and slow, his head upon his breast, like one who 
has received his condemnation. 

* * * “ * . * 

That afternoon, after their usual cold Sunday 
dinner, a custom that Mrs. Russel had brought 
from New England with her, Lee started Hardie 
and Meg for Sabbath-school, and was pzssing 
through the sitting-room, with a book in her hand, 
when Cassie said hatefully : 

“ How long do you expect to keep those chil- 
dren ?” 

Lee looked at her in cool surprise, her hand 
upon the door-knob. 

“ As long as I live and they live,” she replied. 

Mr. Oakley was all out of sorts; he had been 
alone all the morning. When he had found they 
were all going to church, he had hoped Lee 
would offer to stay at home with him. He had 
been both disappointed and chagrined, so had 
neither spoken to nor looked at her since her 
return ; now he did so, suddenly, and she met his 
eyes and colored. 

Cassie saw the blush and its cause. “ You had 
better not let your intentions be known,”’ she said, 
spitefully. 

“ Ah!” said Lee, controlling the color by an 
effort. 

“ Why you certainly cannot be so romantic and 
unsophisticated as to suppese that any man would 
ever fall so blindly in love as to marry a girl with 
two orphan children on her hands.” 

“The mankind you present is an object of 
scorn, not of either romance or love,” said Lee. 

Allan Oakley had been reclining among his 
pillows: now he sat erect, “ She has not presented 
mankind, your ladyship !” 

Cassie pouted, 

“I don’t believe there is a man in the world 
would be bothered with some one else’s children. 
Do you, Blithe ?” 


” 
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“ Oh, yes; I know ever so many. Allan would, 
for one,’”’ said Blithe, innocently. The deep 


red crept up from behind Allan Oakley’s 
tawny moustache, and flooded cheeks and 
temples. Nobody noticed it but Cassie. Lee 


would have looked anywhere in the world rather 
ethan into his face, and Blithe was too much in- 
terested in maintaining her point to be observing. 
“Then there is Dr. Guion, and—oh, I know ever 
so many.” 

“ There is not a man in the world who would 
not! Those whom Cassie has described are crea- 
tures, not men,”’ said the editor, having recovered 
himself. 

Cassie laughed sweetly. ‘“ Now, Cousin Allan, 
this is positively refreshing. I shall study to say 
all sorts of dreadful things that I do not mean, 
just to draw you out. Such eloquence and fire 
are grand, old fellow,’ and she drew her 
chair beside him and patted his hand caressingly, 
He took her hand in his, and replied gravely : 

“ Cassie, will you have to study to say things 
that you do not mean ?” 

What Carlisle said of Goethe, might be said of 
this man: “ His grand excellency was this, that 
he was genuine.” 

Lee looked at him with a smile of pleasure 
curving her lips. “ He is as true as the Damascus 
blade, and as incisive,” she thought. 

* Cousin Allan, one would think I was a prac- 

eticed deceiver,” said the blonde, in an offended 

tone, but not drawing away her hand. He re- 
leased it, with a slight shrug of his shoulders, 
Lee still stood in the door-way. Once Mr. Oak- 
ley began, as if about to ask her to come back and 
be seated, but he stopped. 

“I wish I knew some dear little children to 
adopt; it will be so lonesome when we go back to 
New York. Won’t it, Allan?’’ asked Blithe. 
He did not answer, but the color came up from 
behind his moustache again, and this time Lee 
saw it, with a quickened pulse, “I don’t know 
which I love more—Hardie or Meg,’’ continued 
Blithe, thoughtfully ; then added, in her impul- 
sive way, going to the door and linking her arm 
in the arm of the postmistress, “I reckon I love 
you most.” 

Lee kissed her. 

That afternoon Clarence Martin, the store clerk, 
called. He was dressed in his Sunday suit of 
broadcloth, his linen was immaculate, and his 
vest was of black velvet covered with little gay 
spots. This last article would have made almost 
any one else look ungentlemanly ; but in connec- 
tion with his graceful manners, sweet pensive 
face, and long auburn hair, it only added to the 
general poetical effect. Cassie made grimaces 
about him to Blithe, and at the same time de- 
voted herself to captivating him, which proved 
an easy task, since he had a susceptible heart. 
He remained to tea, and invited the young lady 





to go with him to church; and she accepted the 
invitation, although she had vowed she would 
never enter “that dismal hole’ again. Mr. and 
Mrs. Russel also went. Presentiy the doctor 
entered the sitting-room where the others were 
assembled, and standing a moment before the 
fire, said : 

* Miss Blithe, would you like to go to church ?” 

The young girl looked up in pleased surprise. 
There was a flush of pleasure on Lee’s face, too. 
Dr. Guion saw it and colored a trifle; it piqued 
him even more than the younger girl’s evident 
pleasure gratified him. When they had gone Mr. 
Oakley said : A 

“Tt is a pity for you to stay at home. You can 
go with Hardie, and I will take care of Meg.” 

She thanked him indifferently. She had not 
intended going out—she never did Sabbath even- 
ing. They had an almost silent hour. Hardie 
was reading, and Lee was showing Meg pictures 
in the great Bible. Presently Mr. Oakley said: 

“Come here, Meg, I want to speak to yon.” 

The child went at once; springing up beside 
him on the lounge, he took her little dimpled 
chin in his hand and looked at her. 

“So you think Allan Oakley is a bear?” he 
said. 

“Sometimes,” she replied, frankly. Then 
after a moment, “ Who told you so? Not my 
Lee ?” 

“ No, Cassie heard you say so.” 

“ She’s horrid,” commented the child. 

Lee arose abruptly and took the little girl off 
to bed, and Hardie followed. The editor was 
left alone; he looked gloomy and discontented. 
After a while Lee came back. 

“ You need not feel bound to stay with me. I 
have been alone the most of the day,” he said, 
curtly; then added, “ May I trouble you to hand 
me a glass of water.” There was one standing 
quite near him on a light table; with a slight 
effort he could have reached it. She did not 
notice the fact, nor dream that the request was 
simply a subterfuge to get her near him, if only 
for a minute. 

“I believe you hold some such opinion of me 
as Meg does,’’ he said, returning her the glass ; 
and then as she was about resuming her seat, he 
caught her hand, raised it suddenly to his lips 
and kissed it. The next moment the blood 
surged to his very temples. 

“ Forgive me!” he said, adding sarcastically, 
“ Cassie says I am growing boyish and spoiled.” 

Just then they came in from church, and Lee 
went to her own room. 

“ He had no right,” she said, angrily, with her 
pulse at a hundred, and her face pale instead of 
flushed. In that moment she knew that she 
loved him; knew, too, that he did not love Cassie. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 1 


That night Allan Oakley did not sleep; he did 
not try to. If it had not been for his boxed-u)) 
leg, he would have walked the floor until morn- 
ing. He had come upon the knowledge then 
and there that he loved this girl. He was forty 
years old, yet the depths of his nature had never 
been stirred before. Now his whole being seemed 
uprooted. If Dr. Guion had looked in on him, 
he would have given him a narcotic, and feared 
return of fever. His eyes were too bright, and 
there was a visible pulse in his temples. We do 
not mean to say that this man had never been in 
love before. The man who lives to be forty 
without thinking some woman the most adorable 
on the face of the earth, is not a man, but a mis- 
take! 7 

Allan Oakley had been pensively in love at 
sixteen, with a blue-eyed, blue-sashed girl, who 
married some one else at twenty. Then, again, 
at eighteen he had been respectfully in love with 
a noble woman of twenty-five, who did him 
much good, in that she elevated his standard, and 
taught him to look for qualities in a woman that 
he had not thought of before. In the years that 
had elapsed since then, he had a half a-dozen 
times thought that he had found the realization 
of his ideal, but had always awakened from his 
dream to find himself disenchanted. Now he 
had met that realization; met her when awake, 
not in any dream. He had found her in the 
broad daylight of life, had seen her in her every- 
day existence, with homely surroundings. Always 
before, there had been the glamour of music, and 
gas-light, and perfumed air, and sheen of satin 
and silk. Here was a woman who needed none 
of these alluring circumstances; a woman strong, 
pronounced, beautiful. No other presence had 
ever so thrilled him. If she but entered the 
room, he had a struggle to keep the color from 
mounting to his face. This love brought out all 
the good in his nature. 

“If I cannot win her,” he said, with a groan 
of despair at the thought, “I shall be a better 
man for having loved her,” 

Byron has said, that 

“ Not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain.’ 

The next morning Lee went to the office with- 
out so much even as passing through the sitting- 
room; and when Neighbor Sewall took his mail 
through the delivery-window, and stopped in the 
outer office to look it over, he said to himself: 

“ What’s the matter with her? She looks like 
a person that’s got hurt and is too proud to own 
it. I wonder, I do wonder now, if he is going 
to marry that Cassie!” and he turned and glanced 
through the window again. The postmistress 
was at the table, copying for Seth Merrill. 

Neighbor Sewall sighed. 





“She'll work herself to death. It’s curious 
about poor human nater, anyway. We won't 
take what we can get, but always want what we 
can’t have. Now there’s Seth, as kind and 
pleasant a man as lives in this here world, and 
he’d give his right hand for her. To be certain 
he’s had three wives; but if Providence sees fit 
to afflict him, why he’s not to blame, and the 
affliction’s been made good to him by his having 
a heart give him that’s big enough to take in 
four.” With this very practical view of compen- 
sation, accompanied by a twinkle of his kind 
eyes, he went out. 

It was a long, restless morning to the editor. 
His head ached from excitement and lack of 
sleep, and when one’s head aches his judgment 
is apt to be biased. Lee was evidently offended, 

“TI am afraid she positively dislikes me,” he 
said to himself, and tossed among the pillows of 
his lounge. 

“Allan Oakley don’t like something,” whis- 
pered Meg to Hardie. The lad was learning his 
lessons; he turned and looked at him. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you are not well, and I had 
better say my lessons to Lee this morning,” he 
said respectfully. He was thoughtful and con- 
siderate beyond his years. 

Mr. Oakley sat erect. 

** No, my boy, I shall be glad to hear them. I 
reckon [ am rusting out, boxed up in this fash- 
ion,” and a fine smile played over his face. 

“I guess you wish you’d never come out this 
way to lecture,”’ said Hardie. 

The bachelor looked very grave, but did not 
answer. Meg had climbed up on the lounge 
beside him, and now said naively : 

“ Yen he’d never seen yittle Meg.” 

He patted the round dark face caressingly. 

“But you think Allan Oakley is a bear,” he 
said, with a smile. 

“ Meg don’t any more.” 

“ Not even when he growls ?” 

The child hesitated a minute, then said hon- 
estly: ‘ When you are cross to my Lee I do,” 

‘J will never be cross to your Lee again,” he 
said. 

When Lee came home at noon, they were all 
in the sitting-room. Cassie had been down to 
the store, where Clarence Martin was clerk, and 
had bought a number of things which she did 
not need, just for the fun of seeing him droop 
his knees. She was giving a graphic description 
of the whole affair, and illustrating as she went 
along, every few moments laughing in such @ 
contagious manner that they all joined her 
though they disapproved as well. 

Suddenly Allan Oakley grew grave, “ Cassie, 
when children play with fire, some one of them 
gets hurt.” 

“If Clarence Martin is so silly as to burn him- 
self, I can’t help it; at best, he will only burn his 
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heart, and heartburn, I believe, is only another 
form of dyspepsia, is it not, Dr. Guion ?” 

The doctor looked sober, but did not reply. Lee 
waited a minute for him to speak, then said sar- 
castically : “If a fish will bite at a bait, it is the 
fault of the fish, not the angler.” 

“If one finds a catfish on the end of his line, 
must he eat it ?”” asked Cassie, shortly. 

* If he throws in his line for a catfish, he must 
not expect to draw out a trout. And only Satur- 
day I heard you say it was cruel to fish without 
intent to eat,” continued the postmistress coolly. 

“ Cassie is like Emerson—she thinks ‘a foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of litle minds,’ ” 
said the editor. Lee had not glanced at him be- 
fore; she did so now, and though he was looking 
at Cassie, his color mounted. She saw it, and 
was angry at herself for seeing it. Cassie pouted 
like a spoiled child. 

That afternoon Cassie and the editor were 
alone, when she made some hatefui remark about 
Lee, and he hotly defended her, 

“I am getting tired of having a village postmis- 
tress given the preference every time,” said the 
blonde, 

“I suppose a free man has a right to show his 
preference,” was the cool reply. 

*“ You are not a free man! You love her, and 
any one who loves has ceased to be free,” said 
Cassie, in a fiery tone. 

He looked at her calmly, keeping down his 
color, and wondering at her discernment. The 
girl flirted off to her room like a spoiled child, and, 
sitting down on her trunk, cried jealously. Now, 
all this would look as if Cassie loved her cousin. 
But she did not; she was only chagrined that he 
did not love her, 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Events and emotions go in rushes, just as 
birds do in flocks. A bird seldom flies alone. 
A dozen or more are generally spurting and quiv- 
ering together right under the blue of sky in the 
paler blue of air. Whoever had one sensation 
all by itself? Who could separate one from a 
thousand others, and say it was an independent 
sensation ? 

Thus several people met this full rush of emo- 
tions, 

Love is a spontaneity. God. gives us tiowers; 
but if we want them in our gardens, we must plant 
them, But love is like this: One day our gar- 
den beds are quite empty, the next full of bloom 
and beanty. “Who planted? No one! 

The people who breathed in these emotions, 
who became possessed of them, suddenly realized 
all this. They did not try to analyze it. It 
would have been as useless as to attempt to re- 
solve an incorporeal soul into its constituent parts. 
lt affected each of these people differently, 





Love is something like laughing gas; when a 
person is under its influence, he shows his innate 
characteristics, his true inner nature. Ii is an 
open sesame that admits to the secret penetralia 
of the being. Hence Blithe often went to her 
room and cried secretly, and grew more amiable 
and gentle every day. Lee’s head was almost 
continually proudly poised, and her fine lips set 
in a sort of dumb endurance. Allan Oakley, in- 
stead of tossing feverishly among his pillows, as 
he had done so long, utterly ignored them, and 
sat erect, with his arms folded across his chest, 
and a look of patience on his face ; whilst Clarence 
Martin took every spare moment for calculations, 
making them on scraps of paper. This young 
man was an economist. There were several 
reasons why he could not avoid being one. He 
was born with the bumps of caution and calcula- 
tion fully developed, and fate had so circum- 
stanced him in this world as to favor the over- 
growth of these to the depression of others; so 
that whilst they stood seven, their neighbors did 
not exceed four or five. We do not méan to 
convey the impression that he was stingy; on the 
contrary, he was fully as generous as he could 
afford to be. For example, from the moment he 
fell in love with Cassie Leonard, which was the 
first moment he saw her, he wanted to give her a 
present; and how to make this extravagance come 
inside his yearly allowance, was the example in 
arithmetic which constituted his fits of calcula- 
tion. 

When Clarence Martin found it necessary to 
retrench his expenses, he always began with his 
diet. Perhaps this was what gave him his pale, 
poetical look. People generally supposed he had 
a poor appetite, but they were mistaken, He 
lodged over the store in which he was clerk, and 
took his meals at a restaurant, and only paid for 
what he ate. From the time he thought of the 
present he ate less and less. The waiter who 
served him at the table knew that he was in love, 
and joked him about it; he never got any answer 
but a pensive smile. When at length the present 
was bought, he weighed less and was paler 
than usual, but it was not unbecoming to his 
style. 

In the midst of all this sentiment Mrs. Sewall 
came, like a healthy reaction, relaxing tense 
nerves and administering common sense. She 
had done her work up early, and started with the 
full intention of making a morning of it, She 
went first to the store to do some chores, and sin- 
gled Clarence Martin out to trade with. First she 
bought a few yards of dry goods, and some but- 
tons, then coffee and sugar, and ended with a 
couple of pounds of cheese, which called forth 
this remark: 

«“ Well, Mart., it is a living mystery to me how 
any fellow who spends his days weighing out 
cheese, and some of it as strong as this here,” 
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sticking her forefinger into one to designate it, 
“can manage to keep so romantic as you do.” 

The clerk sighed. 

“Now, look here, Mart. I’m considerable 
older’n you (you don’t look as if you’d ever see 
my age either, and that’s a fact); just let me tell 
you, you’re silly to waste any of your vitality 
moping about that city girl; she wouldn’t turn 
her finger for you.” 

The clerk winced, first at the parenthesis, then 
at what followed. He had not had any break- 
fast, and felt more conscious of the fact than he 
had before that morning. He almost regretted 
having bought the present. 

“Why, man alive, don’t you see how stark 
crazy you are? Supposin’, now, she did fall in 
love with you (though it is a clear case of sup- 
posin’), how could you marry her? Why, your 
salary wouldn’t keep her in ribbons.” 

The young, man sighed again, but this time more 
cheerfully ; and when she had gone, he rallied to 
such an extent as to weigh himself a half a pound 
of crackers, and a quarter of a pound of cheese, 
and dropped the price into the cash drawer—for 
he was strictly honest—then he sat down behind a 
bale of goods, and ate. 

From there, Mrs. Sewall went to the post-office. 
The postmistress was busy. 

“ Umph! suppose you don’t want no visitors?” 
she said, through the delivery window. 

Lee looked up. 

“ Come in, Mrs, Sewall,” she said, and placed 
a chair for her. 

The good woman sat down, and looked at her 
critically. She, too, as well as her husband, had 
discovered a change in the girl, though he had 
been far too wise to trust her with his suspicions. 

“Pears to me you don’t look wonderful spry, 
Lee. I reckon some wormwood tea would do 
you good.” 

“Wormwood! my whole life has been satur- 
ated with wormwood !” said the girl, bitterly. 

Mrs. Sewall opened her eyes wide, and 
tubbed her nose up. She always did that when 
puzzled. 

“ Land sakes, Lee, if you've taken to fightin’ 
fate, what'll turn up next ?” 

Lee threw herself back in her chair, and 
laughed long and merrily: but Mrs. Sewall did 
not join her—she simply snitfed. 

“See here, now, why don’t you make it up 
with Seth Merrill ?” 

The girl stopped laughing. 

“It is clear nonsense for you to be handling 
his papers, when you might hold his purse- 
strings.” 

“When he asks me to make that exchange, 
will be time enough to consider,” replied the 
girl, dryly. 

“‘ Well, plainly there’s nothing to be got out of 
her,” thought Mrs. Sewall, and said, “ Sewall 





tells me that editor up at your place seems kind 
of low-spirited ; supposin’ I go in and cheer him 
up a spell.” 

** Do, by all means,’ advised Lee, and when 
she was gone felt lighter at heart and stronger of 
purpose than when she came. 

“T have been a miserable coward, afraid of 
life; and what is it at best ?—a mere point as 
compared with eternity. One might do worse than 
spend it in a post-office,’ and she threw the win- 
dow open wide and the sunlight filled the place. 

Mrs, Sewall had been a little shy of Mr. Oak- 
ley ever since the day that she had taken care of 
him; she had never been in to see him but once 
or twice, and then only because Blithe prevailed 
upon her; but that morning her husband had 
said to her, with a twinkle in his eyes, “I think 
you should go and see that editor now; you 
might do him a heap of good, and so square 
things off.” That was what had decided her 
to hurry up her work. “I don’t mean to miss 
of my duty,”’ she said to herself, and rather en- 
joyed the duty. 

When she reached Mrs. Russel’s garden 
gate, she found Uncle Ephraim weeding the 
paths. 

“* Umph !—he’s doin’ pretty well ; must be full 
three weeks since he was off,’ she thought, then 
said aloud, “* Good-mornin’! a remarkable pleas- 
ant day—such a good spunky heat in the sun- 
light ; ’most tempts a body to make garden !”’ 

The sitting-room windows were open, and the 
loud voice brought Blithe’s head out in a minute. 
She talked so fast and moved so fast that poor 
slow Uncle Ephraim had not time to say a word, 
in fact did not even get his hat off until she had 
passed him and her back was turned; then he 
settled it down on his head again, and went to 
work. 

“If I had been more like her even, it would 
have been better,” he thought. 

Blithe had run and opened the front door, 

“T’m ever so glad to see you; come right in 
this way !” 

Mrs. Sewall followed her. “ Well now, that 
is sensible, to have all your windows open !” and 
she nodded to the editor, threw off her shawl, 
and settled herself in a chair. 

“It is a fine morning, madam,” he said. He 
always called her “ madam.”’ 

“ Yes, wonderful fine; puts snap in a body— 
makes you feel as if you could do half a dozen 
things at once,” 

“1 guess you always feel that way ; you always 
look as if you did,” said Blithe, laughing. She 
was dusting the room while she spoke. 

“Well, you are about right. I suppose that 
was what first drew Sewall to me. He is so 
wonderful easy and quiet, and they do say ex- 
tremes meet.” 

“ That is a good way to account for a great 
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many otherwise unaccountable marriages,” said 
the bachelor. 

Mrs. Sewall made no comment, excepting to 
herself. “Curious how people can always see 
everybody’s blunders but their own. It’s just like 
bein’ able to see everybody’s back but your own, 
Now, that man, for all he is smart enough to write 
books, don’t realize at all what an unequal yoke 
him and that Cassie’ll make.” She regarded him 
a few minutes in a sort of critical silence, ‘He 
bore the inspection for a little, then said: 

“ Well, madam ?” 

Mrs. Sewall looked embarrassed, fidgeted in 
her chair, then recovered her usual independence. 

**IT tell you, sir, human nature’s the same the 
world over. Whether men write books or dig 
ditches, they are all as blind as bats.” He ac- 
quiesced, and she kept on. “ Now, for instance, 
there’s yourself; you write about folks, and show 
them up first rate—for I’ve been readin’ some of 
your books—but when you come right down to 
meetin’ folks, you don’t understand them any 
better than the man that can’t write his own name, 
It is my straight opinion that you could be took 
in awful.” 

Blithe laughed. The editor gravely stroked his 
beard. 

“ Mrs, Sewall, where do you imagine I get the 
people in my books?” asked the bachelor, with a 
smile. 

““Umph! that’s so, you must ’a’ met them; in 
fact, 1 know you must, for I know some folks 
exactly like them. But now, just suppose you was 
going to put Cassie in for a heroine; you’d make 
her an angel, I expect.” 

Biithe went quickly to the window, to shake 
her duster and hide her smile. Allan Oakley 
measured out his answer with slow deliberation : 

“ Well—no; not exactly.” 

Mrs. Sewell did not understand him. She 
rubbed her nose up in perplexity. “ Curious how 
things work, You write about love and marryin’, 
yet you’ve never got married yourself.” 

“Who knows? Perhaps I may some day,’’ he 
said. Blithe turned suddenly into the room and 
looked at him; there was something in his voice 
made her do so. 

“I suppose you will,’”’ retorted Mrs. Sewall, 
dryly. 

“Don’t you approve of my marrying?” he 
asked, gravely. 

“ Of course I do, if you make a proper choice ; 
but I do hate to see things put together when they 
don’t match. Now I’ve done it; he’ll be as mad 


as forty,’ she thought; but he did not seem in the 
least offended, and, to relieve her own embarrass- 
ment, she changed the subject: “ That Clarence 
Martin’s a curious soul, pious and good and all 
that, but when he’s in love, and he’s in mostly all 
the time, he bleaches out and gets to lookin’ most 
like a spirit.” 





Blithe looked as if she was sorry for him. 
Mr. Oakley was sorry too, and said so. 

“ What do you let her cheat him so for, then ?” 
she asked, indignantly. 

“ Why do I let Cassie ?” and he laughed. 

“ She rules him, that’s plain enough. I haven’t 
any patience with him,” thought the good 
woman. 

*“*[ would just as soon think of telling the 
moon not to be fickle, as to charge Cassie not to 
flirt,” he continued, 

Mrs, Sewall could not stand it ; she spoke her 
mind there and then, and spoke it freely. 

“ Well, sir, you are nigh unto a simpleton, if 
you are an editor! If you’re as desperately 
afraid of a girl before you’re married to her that 
you don’t dare to tell her not to flirt, what do 
you expect things ’Il come to afterward ?” 

Blithe laughed until she had to wipe the tears 
out of her eyes, whilst without evema smile her 
brother remarked, courteously : 

“Madam, you are laboring under a delusion. 
I have no more thought of marrying Cassie than 
I have of marrying you, which under existing 
circumstances would of course be impossible.” 

Mrs. Sewall’s discomfiture was funny to see. 
She grew redder and redder, rubbed her nose first 
up and then down, and then up again, and at 
length exclaimed : 

“ Well, well, now, this comes of meddling! I 
feel clean beat out. I beg your pardon, sir ; not 
but Cassie’s a nice girl, but I congratulate you! 
You’re too old for her, that’s a fact.” 

Mr. Oakley shrugged his shoulders uncomfort- 
ably. Mrs. Sewall got up to leave. 

“It must be coming on to dinner-time, and I 
want to talk to Mrs. Russel a bit. I’m glad you 
look so well, sir; you’re not near so pale as 
Mart this minute. I tell you, getting in love is 
worse than breaking one’s leg any day.” 

Blithe laughed again. She had done nothing 
but laugh since Mrs. Sewall came in ; in a certain 
sense it balanced her sighs, and equalized her 
nature, 

Mrs. Sewall went over and shook hands with 
the editor, “If you ever do get in love, I’d like 
to see it, sir, You know how to write about it, 
I'd like to see you act it,” 

When she wert away she left the bachelor 
some of her energy. 

“I have been simply waiting for her to love 
me, I have done nothing to win her,” he thought. 





CHAPTER XV. 

When Lee came home to dinner, Seth Merrill 
walked to the gate with her. Cassie, peeping 
from behind the sitting-room curtains, saw him, 
and ran out to ask for her letters, so as to obtain 
an introduction. 
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When the two girls came in, Lee looked un- 
usually bright and handsome. The fresh courage 
Mrs. Sewail’s visit had given her still sent the 
blood tingling to her finger-ends, and her lithe, 
graceful figure seemed full of energy and vigor. 

“I don’t see what you have to make you look 
so happy,” said Cassie, disagreeably. ¢ 

Lee flushed a trifle, then said with a sort of 
quiet pride : 

“ I believe the sun never shone brighter any- 
where than it did into my office this morning.” 

Blithe, suddenly glancing at her brother, saw a 
look of admiration in his eyes; she put it with 
the tone of his voice when he had answered 
Mrs. Sewall, and woman-like, drew her inference. 

“ Pooh! who cares for common blessings ?” 
said the blonde, in contempt. 

There was an expression of fine reverence on 
the postmistress’ face, as she replied: 

“TI think sunlight can never be common. 
Sometimes it strikes me like a new thing, that I 
have never seen before. It did this morning.” 

Just then Meg came into the room, and climb- 
ing into Lee’s lap, began to take off her hat. 

A curious thought came into Cassie’s mind at 
that moment. It was this: “I wonder how I 
would look if I was dressed as she is.” It made 
her uncomfortable. 

Mr. Oakley called Meg to him and kissed her. 
Lee had done so a moment before ; he kissed her 
on the same cheek. Blithe saw that, too. 

“ Cousin Allan likes that hateful little young- 
ster just on her account!” thought Cassie, and 
left the room. 

“Lee, the doctor says that the bandage can 
come off Allan’s leg next week,” said Blithe. 

Lee glanced at the editor with the first bright, 
cordial look she had given him since that Sunday 
night. 

“ You will feel like a released prisoner,” she 
said: then her face clouded. “There is one cause 
of regret: it shows that the time is drawing near 
when you will all go away.” 

Blithe drew her chair up beside her. 

“ Shall you miss us ?” she asked. 

“A great deal,” replied the girl, quite natur- 
ally. 

« Why ?” asked Blithe. 

Lee suddenly changed color. 

“I don’t know why you should; I don’t be- 
lieve you love Cassie very much; I don’t amount 
to anything; and Allan has been such a trouble to 
you,” 

Mr. Oakley understood his sister. 

“ She, as well as Cassie, has found me out,’’ he 
thought, and stroked his tawny beard. 

Lee laughed. 

* What a case you have presented,” she said. 

“ Well, it is true, anyway. We have made a 
great deal of extra work, and when we are all 
gone you will settle down again; and after a 





while, we shall hear that you have married Seth 
Mernll—or Dr. Guion.” 

It cost Blithe something to say that last. 

Leé looked annoyed. 

“ We don’t want you to go away, do we, Lee ?” 
said Meg, climbing into her lap. 

Lee shook her head. 

“We want Allan Oakley to stay always, don’t 
we?” 

The girl made a great effort to control her 
color, but failed ; it flushed her very temples. 

Blithe glanced at her brother; he moved as if 
he was going to leave his lounge, regardless of 
his broken leg. 

“ Mr. Oakley would die of ennui if he had to 
live in this dull town forever,’’ she replied care- 
lessly. 

“ What's yat ?” asked Meg. 

“Come here, and I will tell you,’ said the 
editor. 

The child went curiously, and Lee, thus re- 
leased, said something about helping Mrs. Russel, 
and left the room. A few minutes later, when 
they were all at the table, and Mr. Oakley’s din- 
was ready on the tray, Mrs. Russel asked her to 
take it to him. There was no way to avoid it; 
so she placed the tray on the table by his lounge. 
He looked at her, with his eyes full of deep 
lights. She met them just a moment, then 
glanced away. Her hand trembled so that she 
spilled his tea a little on the napkin. She 
brought a fresh one. 

“I never knew your hand to be unsteady be- 
fore. What is the matter ?”’ he asked. 

“ Nervous, I suppose,” she replied with a care- 
less laugh. 

“Excuse me; I have seen you every day for 
weeks, and I know that you are not nervous, It 
must be something else,” gravely. 

“Mr. Oakley, if you do not eat your dinner, it 
will be cold,” and she was about to leave. 

“T don’t care anything about my dinner! Why 
can’t you stay a minute ?” 

** My dinner is getting cold, too.” 

“You don’t care anything about your dinner, 
either,” coolly. 

“ You are mistaken; I have not been so hun- 
gry for a week,” was her careless reply. 

He looked at her closely. “ You have not 
been hungry fora week. I have noticed that 
you were pale.” 

She bit her lip in annoyance at the color that 
would come and go. 

* Blithe said I had been a great deal of trouble 
to you. She was right. It will be good when I 
am gone; you will get rested, and—”’ 

“ And what ?” with a frank smile. 

“ Marry Seth Merrill or the doctor.” 

“ Mr. Oakley, can't you say something origi- 
nal? You do nothing but quote Blithe.” 

He looked at her keenly, 
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“ Do you intend to marry either of them ?” 

** | have not an intention in the world, sir. This 
morning I determined to take life as given,” she 
said, quietly. ‘ 

“Is that what you found in the sunlight ?” 

She bowed assent. 

«| found something there also.” 

Her face was full of listening attention. 

“I found a determination not to give up before 
I had tried.” 

“No person would be so silly as that,’”’ she 
said. 

A little later, when Lee was on her way back 
to the office, Dr. Guion joined her. He walked 
to the door with her, and after he had left her, 
the girl in a confused sort of way knew that he 
had told her that Cassie and Allan Oakley were 
not engaged to each other, and never had been ; 
that he had had the information from the blonde 
herself. She knew too why the doctor had told 
her this, and her cheeks were crimson. 

Right after she reached her office, an old 
farmer called for his mail. When he had got it, 
and had climbed heavily back into his wagon, he 
said to himself : 

“That gal beats all for looks, 
reglar pictur in that winder.” 


She makes a 





CHAPTER XVI, 


At length Clarence Martin presented his gift, 
and it was accepted. He was, intoxicated with 
bliss. All Mrs, Sewall’s wholesome advice was 
forgotten. He presented it by moonlight at the 
gate, after they had had a little romantic stroll. 
Moonlight is delusive, deceitful. It lacks every 
element of the all-revealing sunlight; besides, it 
has an effect on weak minds and on people who 
are love-lorn. Clarence Martin, that night, was a 
fit subject for its influence. He was beside him- 
self—in fact, he had been for days; for he had 
taken her three successive rides and had worn 
his Sunday clothes steadily—a piece of extrava- 
gance he had never indulged in before. 

He seemed determined to ruin himself. In- 
deed, he made the attempt right then and there, 
for ‘he told her he adored her, and asked her 
to marry him. The flirt refused him, with 2 smile 
that was almost a laugh. He did not say good- 
night; he looked neither to right nor left; he 
walked past the hotel, past the restaurant, past the 


very last house in town, nor stopped until he. 


stood upon the bridge that spanned the river. 
Then he strode the railing and looked dow 1; the 
water was dark and blue, and as full of stars as 
the heavens. He raised his arms for the fatal 
plunge, and gave one rueful,glance at his Sunday 
suit; he had not thought of that, He sighed, 


lowered his arms, strode the railing back upon 
the bridge, and took his way into town. 





“I certainly should have done it if I had had 
on my store clothes,” he said to himself. 

The next morning at breakfast, Cassie boasted 
of her conquest, Dr. Guion asked her coldly 
who was to be her next victim. She laughed. 

“ Probably Seth Merrill.” 

It was an uncomfortable meal. No one staid 
long at the table, save uncle Ephraim. It seemec 
as if he could never quench his thirst; he was 
draining his third cup of coffee, and his wife was 
regarding him with anxious, troubled eyes. He 
had stayed closely in the house, fighting his 
thirst, until he could no longer endure the burn- 
ing torment. Yet he had not the courage to go 
out right before his wife’s sad, patient face. Then, 
too, his own shame and misery kept him in. He 
would not, at least, go out in the sunlight, he said 
to himself; he would wait, at any rate, until 
night.. It was church night, and she would be 
gone. Yet it seemed as if he could not wait— 
the day was so long; several times he took his 
hat and went as far as the gate, then came back 
and hung it on its peg in the entry. He put on 
his boots a half-dozen times, and took them off as 
often, As evening approached, Mrs. Russel, 
scarcely herself through wretchedness and excite- 
ment, hurried the tea, and had it earlier than 
usual, so that they were through when Lee came 
home, The postmistress instantly comprehended 
the situation, and took the work out of Mrs. Rus- 
sel’s nervous hands, saying: 

“IT am just in the mood for exercise ; besides, 
you know, it is church night.” 

“ I—I cannot go,” was the reply, in a strained, 
tense voice; and the woman, unable longer to 
control herself, wert to her room. ; 

It was a full hour, yet, until twilight. Uncle 
Ephraim sat down in the wood-shed door to watch 
it pass, Whilst doing her work, Lee glanced 
several times at him. ‘The last rays of the setting 
sun lay at his feet. He was watching them with 
a strange, incomprehensible look, as if they had 
something to do with his destiny. Once he 
stretched out his feeble hands, as if to catch and 
hold them. 

In the sitting-room Hardie and Meg were 
playing jack-stones, and the editor was looking 
over his mail, every now and then glancing ex- 
pectantly toward the door. Presently the doctor 
came in, and said a few words to him in an un- 
dertone. After he had said them the two men 
shook hands cordially, and a few minutes later 
Cassie, from the window of her room, saw the 
doctor help Blithe into his buggy and drive away. 
She did not dream that he had just asked the 
editor’s consent to address his sister, but neverthe- 
less she was jealous. A little later she looked in 
at the sitting-room dvor, and saw Lee there with 
Mr. Oakley and the children. The blonde had 
been out of sorts all day ; the disapprobation man- 
ifested toward her at breakfast, and a very plain 
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talk afterward from the editor, had put her in a 
pet, and she had only left her room for her 
meals. Now she just took one glance, then went 
back, bursting into a storm of tears, and saying : 
*“ Cousin Allan does-not care a toss for me any 
more, and the doctor takes Blithe to zide, and I 
am left out.’ 

Just then the church-bells rang. 

“ There, I’ll steal out and go to prayer-meeting, 
and they will be well frightened when they do 
not know where I am,” and she put on her wrap 
and jaunty hat and went out. 

She had. scarcely gone, when Uncle Ephraim 
came in from the woodshed. He had been 
watching for his wife to go, and could not under- 
stand why she did not. He passed through the 
kitchen, in his slow, deprecating way, and into 
the hall. Something prompted him to look into 
his wife’s room; he had a strange, strong desire 
to see her just once more before he went out. 
He opened the door very softly on a wide crack, 
and looked in, She was where she had thrown 
herself an hour before, on her knees by the bed- 
side, her face buried in the clothes, and her 
hands clasped in an agony of entreaty, and 
thrown up over her head. She did not hear him; 
she was beyond him, in the presence of her Maker. 

Uacle Ephraim trembled from head to foot, a 
great sob came up into his throat, his weak lips 
quivered and fell at either corner, arid his knees 
shook under him. He stood there full two min- 
utes; as he stood he grew stronger. The church 
bells were still ringing ; he listened to them with 
a strange new thought in his face. A moment 
before he felt like one outside a temple and for- 
ever barred its entrance; now he felt himself 
upon the threshold, and knew that he might 
cross it if he would. 

He turned with slow resolution, and changed 
his hat tor his Sunday one that hung on the row 
of pegs. His gloves were in his wife’s reom, 
but his red mittens hung beside the hat; he took 
them down and put them on. There was a 
great awe upon him, that forbade his entering the 
holy place uncovered. Then he went out softly 
at the front door. . 

He walked down the street with quicker step 
than he had trod it before in years. His road took 
him right past the saloon he was wont to frequent, 
and standing before it was a boon companion, 
with tattered hat and bloated visage. 

“Where are you going, uncle Ephraim? you 
seem in an awful hurry,” he asked, with a thick 
utterance, adding, “Come along in and have a 
treat.” 

“‘ { can’t come in,” said uncle Ephraim, half- 
halting. 

“ What an old fool you are! you haven’t had a 
drink these three weeks.” 

Uncle Ephraim quivered from head to foot in 
the presence of this great temptation. 





“Q, my God'!”’ he cried, right out loud there 
in the street—and his voice was thin and shrill, 
like the wail of an infant. Who ever cried in 
vain? Strength came instantly, It spoke in his 
voice, which was loud and decided; in his man- 
ner, which was resolute and firm. , 

“T tell yor I won’t,” and he turned his back 
upon the tempter, and walked quietly on. 

It was a great moral victory. Uncle Ephraim 
had never said “I won’t,’”’ before. 

The man stood and looked after him, then took 
off his rimless old hat and scratched his head in 
amazement, 

“ By George! he don’t mean to go to the devil 
after all! What helped him to do that?” 

He had heard uncle Ephraim’s cry; he couldn’t 
bear to remember it—it filled him with terror. 
He went into the saloon, and tried to drown its 
recollection. 

Uncle Ephraim approached the church and 
entered. There were a number going in at the 
same time; he went right with the crowd, until 
he was seated a few removes from the front. The 
house filled up rapidly. No one spoke to him, 
but a great many looked at him. It did not trou- 
ble him. He was glad to have them know that 
he was there, aad more glad to have God know it. 
Cassie had reached the church first; she, too, sat 
in front, and saw him come in. 

The house was full. The minister’s solemn 
words were beginning to take effect, and people 
were awakening to a sense of their relations to 
God. 

Clarence Martin was there; he looked pale 
and wretched. When Cassie saw him, she felt 
more sorry than triumphant. This was the first 
time she had ever had such a feeling for a 
victim. It made her uncomfortable. 

“It has been a horrid day! I wonder what 
made me come! That minister will be sure and 
say something dreadful. Oh, dear! I’mi afraid 
if I keep on I shall be what Mrs, Sewall calls 
convicted of sin,” and she was so restless that a 
grave spinster next her condemned her as a friv- 
olous piece, who did not know how to conduct 
herself properly in meeting. While the minister 
prayed, Cassie grew more and more nervous, and 
uncle Ephraim trembled exceedingly, so that his 
weak hands fell in his lap. Then followed the 
hymn, sung on its startling minor key, “ Hark, 
my soul, it is the Lord,” 

The old man did not rise with the others. He 
quivered perceptibly. He was in the presence 
of this Lord, whom he had “spitefully entreated”’ 
all his life. The terrible-sense of condemnation 
which had possessed him these past weeks, and 
which for a moment in the presence of his wife’s 
prayer had lifted and let in a ray of hope, now 
fell upon him again with crushing weight. Be- 
fore, he had wanted to go into the glory and 
gladness of heaven because she would be there; 
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now she was forgotten—it was his despised and 
rejected Lord whom he longed to behold. Sev- 
eral prayers followed, and exhortations and 
hymns; but he did not hear them, Great beads 
of anguish stood on his forehead ; the excess of 
remorse and despair at length broke out in an 
agonized prayer. He stood up suddenly, raised 
his clasped hands toward heaven, whilst his grey, 
fringed head drooped upon his breast, and cried 
aloud, **O, God! for Christ’s sake !”’ 

The effect produced was immense; a perfect 
silence followed, and every face wore a listening 
look, as if waiting for an answer to that cry. 
Cassie held her breath and grew faint. He who 
said to the leper, “I will; be thou clean,” an- 
swered as directly now. The old man raised his 
head, and looked around; there was a smile 
upon his lips—a strong, sweet peace in his face : 
“He has heard me,” he said, and sat down. A 
minute later, they sang in dismissal, and the old 
man sang with them. Many shed tears, and 
Cassie cried until she was ashamed of herself. 
When they began to disperse, many lingered. 

“If his wife could only have been present to 
have witnessed the answer to her prayers,” said 
one old deacon to another. 

Uncle Ephraim heard him. 

“Let us go home right away and tell her,” he 
said, and held out his hand to the speaker. 

They started at once, uncle Ephraim walking 
with such quick step that the deacon, who was a 
fleshy old gentleman, had difficulty in keeping up 
with him. 

Cassie started just ahead of them. She had 
worked her way through the crowd lingering in 
the church, that she might escape uncle Ephraim, 
She was terribly afraid to go home alone in the 
dark, but she was still more afraid to walk home 
with him. He had spoken to God and been 
heard,, The thought filled her with terror! 

The road to the church was lonely, It was 
skirted on one side by a piece of woods, and on 
the other side the houses were scattered. At the 
terminus of the woods the railroad crossed the 
road, which began again after a slight descent on 
the other side of the track. 

Uncle Ephraim had seen the blonde in church, 
and now discovered her running ahead of them, 
It was time for the nine o'clock express, At the 
speed she was going, she would reach the track 
at the moment it came from behind the woods ; 
he heard its shrill whistle that moment. 

“ Cassie—the train!’ he ejaculated, and started 
in full pursuit, He seemed to gain new strength 
at every stride; he ran like a boy; and Cassie, 
each instant more terrified at being alone in the 
dark, seem’ 1 to spurn the ground, whilst the 
train, with cruel, fateful speed, hidden by the 
woods, rushed on, At length the girl stood upon 


the track; uncle Ephraim at that moment over- 
The train came in sight; the head- 


took her, 





light dazzled, bewildered her, and she stood still. 
The old man planted both his hands in her back, 
and pushed her violently, so that she was precip- 
itated down the slight embankment—saved ! 
That very instant the train whizzed by, and a 
penitent soul, washed white in the all-atoning 
blood of the Lamb, was forever with his Lord! 





CHAPTER XVII. 

A little after nine o’clock there was a rap at 
the front door. Lee opened it. Clarence Martin 
stood there, bleached with terror, and behind him 
the fleshy old deacon. 

“Something has happened! What is it ?” she 
asked. 

“©, Lee, uncle Ephraim has been killed on 
the railroad.” 

The girl grew deathly pale. 

“Tell her the good news first, lad,” said the 
old man, the tears streaming over his ruddy 
cheeks; and then he related it himself, to the 
smallest detail. The editor, leaning forward 
among his cushions so that he could both see and 
hear them as they stood in the doorway, wiped 
his eyes as he listened. 

“And now who can tell his wife ?—it is a hard 
task,” said the deacon, when he had finished. 

For a moment the girl seemed to shrink, then 
she left them and went fo Mrs. Russel’s room. 

“ She’s a woman, every inch,” said the deacon, 

Mrs. Russel was still upon her knees, She 
had been there for hours, yet was not weary. A 
strange joy had flooded her heart, and she knelt 
in its all-pervading presence. Lee knelt down 
beside her, and put her arm around her, She 
looked at her in a startled manner. 

* Dear Mrs. Russel, I have something to tell 
you.” 

“Is it about Ephraim ?” 
put almost in a whisper. 

“Yes; when he went out to-night he went to 
the church.” 

The wife’s face was overspread with that rare, 
strange joy. 

“ Thank God! I knew I had been answered. 
I felt such peace this past hour.” 

Then Lee told her all, just as the deacon had 
told it to her. 

When she had finished, the woman bowed her 
head. “And yet—and even yet, thank God!” 
she said, with a sob that shook her. 

Lee arose and stood waiting, crying softly. A 
moment after, Mrs. Russel also arose: she was 
very pale, and trembled. Lee put out her hand 
as if to steady her, but instantly drew it back; 
she knew intuitively that she was upheld by the 
Omnipotent arm, Then there was the opening 
of doors and the sound of many footsteps, and the 
two women went out of the room together, 


The question was 
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They had carried him into the spare-room and 
piaced him upon the lounge. Strong men wept as 
the wife stood silently behind him, her hand rest- 
ing upon the silver hair that fringed his head. 
The woman’s silent grief seemed sacred. One by 
one the men went out, treading softly, their hats in 
their hands. 

In the kitchen, Dr. Guion and Blithe, who had 
just come in, were listening to the recital. Har- 
die and Meg had awakened and come out of 
their room—Hardie half-dressed, and little Meg 
in her night-dress. Several of the neighboring 
women had come in also, and one of them had 
taken little Meg, who was crying with fright, up 
in her arms, and was trying to comfort her. 

* Miss Blithe, Cassie is at our house, and goes 
from one fainting fit into another. I think you’d 
best go over there,” said Neighbor Sewall. 

Blithe started at once, Clarence Martin accom- 
panying her, 

Somewhat later, one of the women brought out 
the bloody clothes, and put them in a pile in the 
woodshed, then washed the red mittens, and 
placed them where the old man always had, on 
the bricks before the stove to dry.. The cat, 
frightened by the unusual disturbance, had run 
under the dresser to hide; but now, seeing the 
mittens in their old place, took courage, and 
coming out, lay down beside them. No one went 
near the hearth—the spot seemed suddenly con- 
secrated. After a while the strangers all went 
away, and silence settled down upon the house. 

In the spare-room, Mrs. Russel sat at the head, 
and Lee at the foot of the jounge, where the dead 
lay, covered with a sheet; the fire had been put 
out, and they each had a shawl about them. 

In the sitting-room, with the door ajar, sat 
Neighbor Sewall and the editor, whilst out in the 
kitchen Hardie watched the mittens on the 
hearth, as if to protect them, Dr. Guion had 
gone to Neighbor Sewall’s fo take care of Cassie. 

That night Clarence Martin walked up and 
down in the moonlight, and never knew that it 
was shining. He had never before thought of 
the sinfulness of the act he had been tempted to 
perpetrate, nor realized that he had been saved, 
not by religious principle, but by his ruling pas- 
sion of economy. Now he was truly penitent, 
and when at length he went to his dismal little 
room over the store, the hurt that Cassie Leonard 
had inflicted had lost its bitterest sting. 

* * + * * 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Carlyle, in his essay on Goethe, uses these 
words: “It is the conclusion that crowns the 
work, much more the irreversible conclusion, 
wherein all is concluded; thus is there no life so 
mean but a death will make it memorable.’ So 





the conclusion of uncle Ephraim’s life was what 
was remembered in connection with him. His 
death produced a great effect, and in its strength 
was more fruitful of good influence, than his life 
in its weakness had been of evil. 

The minister preached his funeral sermon to a 
crowded house—they even stood out in the yard. 
The man who had sought to tempt uncle Ephraim 
on that fateful night stood just inside the door, 
with his tattered hat in his hand, and a look of 
awe on his sobered face. The sermon was a 
strong, sweet appeal. “ Whosoever will ”—that 
was the text. Many turned their faces Zionward 
that day, and the poor inebriate was among the 
number. 

Afterward they gathered in the church-yard to 
listen to the words, “I am the resurrection and 
the life;” words never so wonderful as when 
spoken by an open grave. 

It was a sorrowful home to return to. Mrs. 
Russel, quite spent, went at once to her room. 
Everything was hushed and silent, and the sitting- 
room, usually so cheerful, seemed desolate with 
the empty chair on the hearth corner, and the gay 
slippers, never more to be worn, lying beside it. 

In the early evening Lee went to Mrs. Sewall’s. 
Ever since the accident, Cassie had been in a 
nervous condition which bordered on delirium, 
and Mrs. Sewall and Blithe had nursed her un- 
tiringly. Mrs. Sewall had at length found a 
patient who could endure her treatment, and the 
sa*isfaction she felt in the case was immense, She 
diverted Cassie when in her most hysterical par- 
oxysms, and had actually talked her to sleep a 
number of times. The poor girl's bewailing and 
moaning were as characteristic as pitiful. She 
would talk by the hour, sitting up in bed with 
feverish cheeks, and eyes far too bright, some- 
what as follows: 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I always knew that I 
did not have that queer feeling about uncle 
Ephraim for nething. I shall believe in present- 
iments to the end of my days, Oh, I thought the 
judgment day was bad enough before, but now 
it fairly makes me faint to think of it. No, Blithe, 
you need not try to make me think I was not to 
biame, for I know better! I’ve been to blame 
all my life. I never did anything good, never did 
anything noble. I’ve been getting worse and 
worse every year. I insulted Lee just because 
she is handsome and good, and everybody loves 
her. I was angry at cousin Allan because he was 
keen enough to see that I was vain and hateful; 
I’ve even been angry at you, over and over again; 
and if all this had not happened, I would be mad 
this minute, that you are going to marry the doc- 
tor, I tell you, I am naturally wicked. If I had 
been good, I would not have gone to church that 
night, and then that poor old man—" whenever 
she reached this point she burst iato a passion of 
tears, and it was useless to try and quiet her, 
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Seth Merrill had called several times to inquire 
after the blonde, and once overheard her in one 
of these outbursts of penitence and remorse. 

“ Poor girl, I’d like to give her something,” he 
thought. When people were in trouble, Seth al- 
ways wanted to give them something. That 
evening, when Lee reached Mrs. Sewall’s, she 
found him there. 

Cassie had been very much excited all day, and 
at the time of the funeral had again fainted. 
When Lee entered the room she called her to her, 
saying : ‘“* There is something I want to say to you. 
Blithe knows I want to, but I haven’t the courage ; 
for you are kind of formidavle, Lee—that’s a 
fact.”” She was pale and agitated. 

The postmistress took her hand, saying, gently : 
“ Don’t try, Cassie; I don’t want you to,” 

“ Yes, but I must say it. I wan’t Dr. Guion to 
hear it, too, so that he can tell Cousin Allan,” 
turning, as she spoke, to where the doctor stood ; 
“T’ve been hateful and jealous about you, Lee, 
and I want you to know that I think you are too 
good and beautiful for any man, even Cousin 
Allan.” Lee colored crimson. The doctor and 
Blithe exchanged a smile, while Seth, sitting 
alone in the next room, the door of which was 
slightly ajar, felt himself enlightened on several 
subjects. 

“ Poor girl, she is sort of left out in the cold. 
Curious I never thought of that editor in connec- 
tion with Lee,” he thought. 

Cassie kept right on: “And Lee, I want you to 
tell Mrs. Russel I’d die this very minute, if I only 
could ;” then, bursting into fresh tears, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if I was going to die, for I 
really believe I am getting to be religious.” 

It was just like Cassie. They all smiled, but 
were touched, as well. Lee stooped and kissed 
her. 

“If I do get well, I hope I shall try and do 
better,” said the blonde, sadly. 

When Lee was ready to go, she found Seth and 
Hirdie waiting for her. 

“ Mr. Oakley sent me,” explained the lad. 

The girl flushed. 

That night Seth Merrill dispatched to Chicago 
for oranges and white grapes. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

After that Mrs. Russel resumed her daily tasks 
with patient face and manner, more considerate 
of others’ comfort than ever, if that were possible. 
Mr. Oakley, who had begun to go about with the 
aid of his cane, spent a great deal of time with 
her, even sitting in the kitchen while she worked. 
His attentions were so kind and delicate that she 
grew much attached to him in those days that fol- 
lowed. Cassie had recovered sufficiently ‘to 
come to the house several times, but was still 





very nervous; and acting upon the doctor’s ad- 
vice, she and Blithe were to continue at Mrs, 
Sewall’s during the remainder of their stay, 
There really seemed nothing to detain them 
longer, Mr, Oakley had even begun to walk 
about the garden, and in Cassie’s excited condi- 
tion nothing would be more beneficial than a 
complete change of scene. Still, the editor said 
nothing about leaving. He had insisted on paying 
a handsome board from the first, and to all appear- 
ances had settled down as comfortably as if for 
life. 

One afternoon, when a fortnight had elapsed, 
he was sitting on the porch with Blithe. The 
days had begun to take on to spring mildness, 
and the woodbine that ran up over the trellis 
was bursting into leaf. They had been talking 
of Blithe’s future, when Mrs, Sewall came in at 
the gate and joined them. She appeared much 
annoyed about something. She settled herself 
down hard on the settee, then said, indignantly : 

“TI tell you, sir, I’ve got a righteous soul, but 
it is vexed.” 

The editor stroked his moustache as if to keep 
it in order: Blithe snickered. 

“ T tell you that Cassie is enough to wear out a 
saint—to think of her fooling Seth Merrill so.” 

“ Poor Cassie,’”’ said Mr. Oakley. 

“ Poor Cassie, indeed! You'd better say poor 
Seth! Itell you it makes me mad clear through 
to see him conducting himself like such a fool, 
sending off land knows where to get her a pony. 
Bah! I knew all his three wives, and they were 
clever, sensible women.” . 

“ Has he really got her a pony ?” asked Blithe, 
eagerly. 

“Of course he has. They’re galavantin’ over 
the country for her health this Elessed minute. 
If those three wives could look down and see it, 
they’d feel curious—-now wouldn’t they ?” 

Blithe laughed. Mrs. Sewall drew a long 
breath, 

“I’m naturally good-natured, but when I get 
out of temper I get riled to that extent that I al- 
ways get a sour stomach ; now my breakfast don’t 
set at all, You sec it ’ll take a half-dozen at- 
tacks of conviction to make that Cassie a half- 
ways Christian, She made up her mind about 
that pony the first day she left her room, and Seth 
thinks he thought of it himself.” 

Mr. Oakley and Blithe both laughed. 

“ To think of her getting him instead of Lee. 
Well, if that girl wid? be an old maid, I can’t 
help it; but I do hate old maids as bad as the 
Jews, and they set it down as a clean disgrace. 
But I must go in and see Mrs. Russel—poor 
soul!” and she went into the house. 

When she had gone, Blithe said: 

“ Do you think Cassie is going to marry Seth 
Merrill ?” 

The editor shrugged his shoulders. 
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That afternoon Mr. Oakley was again upon the 
porch. He looked thoughtful—even sad. He 
felt inexpressibly lonely. Blithe would soon 
leave him, and Lee seemed farther from him each 
day; she had become positively unapproachable. 

1 He felt convinced that she intended by her cold- 
ness to show him the hopelessness of his suit; 
whereas, her manner was simply a cloak to hide 
the love which he had not asked. Whilst he sat 
thus, Seth came in at the gate and joined him. 
The widower was embarrassed. He had won 
three wives without the ceremony of asking any- 
body’s consent; but this imperative blonde, sud- 
denly seized with a sense of propriety, had insisted 
upon his gaining ‘* Cousin Allan’s approval.” 
Apparently, there was not a comfortable seat on 
the porch. He tried them all, and at length 
stood up, and with his arms folded across his 
broad chest, confessed in a manly way the object 
of his call. They had a full hour’s talk, and 
hardly had he gone, when Lee came home to tea, 
accompanied by Blithe, Cassie, and the doctor. 
They almost filled the little porch. Cassie was 
in brilliant mood. Mr. Oakley looked at her 
quizzically, and said: 

“ Well, he has done me the honor.” 

The blonde pouted and looked lovely; then 
said, gayly: 

“ Well, I don’t care ; anyway, Cousin Allan, he 
1s nice. To be sure, he has been married before,” 
comically, “ but what of that? A man might as 
well be married a half dozen times as to fall in 
love as many—and they all do that. Besides, 
what so many women thought worth having, 
must be.” 

They all laughed. Cassie kept right on: 

“Then he is ever so rich. We are going to 
Europe on our wedding-trip. Mamma will be 
charmed. It will make quite a stir in our set.” 

Allan Oakley looked concerned. 

“ Do you love him, Cassie ?” he asked. 

“ What an old-fashioned fellow you are, Cousin 
Allan! He is in love with me, and that is 
enough, But, really, now, don’t you think he is 
nice? He has such a lovely beard, and such a 
fine figure, and he is a real gentleman, even if he 
does say ‘ Ry George!’ I have told him that the 
next time he says it, I shall break our engage- 
ment; but I wouldn’t for the world—not if he 
said it twice a minute,’’ and the blonde’s face 
wore a look that none had ever seen there before 
— a look that made her very lovely. Allan Oak- 
ley stroked his beard and smiled. 

“IT reckon it will be be all right,” he said, and 
gave her a kiss of congratulation. 


“As sure as the world, Cassie is in love,’ 


whispered Blithe to the doctor. 

Lee was absent-minded; she was gazing 
straight before her with’a far-off look. Allan 
Oakley did not even glance toward her. The 
doctor looked from the one to the other. He 





could not understand what kept these two people 
apart. 

Presently Cassie proposed leaving. Lee urged 
them all to stay to tea. But Cassie was to re- 
ceive her ring that evening, and could not be 
prevailed on, and the others went with her. 
Lee walked to the gate with them; when she re- 
turned, she would have gone immediately into 
the house, but Mr. Oakley asked her to sit down 
amoment. She did so, on the opposite setiee. 
He was moody, and had nothing to say. The 
postmistress was quite cool and self-possessed. 
She made no effort to introduce conversation— 
she seemed as well content with silence. Pres- 
ently he said, in a whimsical sort of way: 

* Will you please sit beside me ? I want to talk 
to you, and I hate to talk into space.” 

“ T believe you are not any longer entirely dis- 
abled,’ she said. She had made a mistake ; she 
had better humored him. Her heightened color 
and the proud ring in her quiet voice were like a 
revelation to him. He arose instantly and took 
the seat beside her. He was silent a moment, re- 
garding her intently; in that moment she recov- 
ered herself, and, looking at him, said, with easy 
nonchalance: “You wished to talk; the obstacle 
of space is removed, and I am listening.” 

She realized suddenly how completely the ob- 
stacle was removed, for he took both her hands, 
and said, impetuously : 

“ Lee, it is needless for me to tell you I love 
you; you must have known it for weeks—every- 
body has. But if you care anything for me, and 
I actually begin to suspect that you do, what has 
made you so perverse?” Just then the tea bell 
rang; they did not hear it. Mrs. Russel did not 
repeat it, but took tea alone with the children. 
Hardie wanted to call them, but she hindered him. 

After they had finished, the lad went out on the 
porch, exclaiming: “ Why, Lee, we are all through 
supper”—then came to an abrupt, surprised si- 
lence. 

Lee’s hands were still in the hands of the editor. 

The boy stood still, with a whole series of ex- 
pressions chasing over his face, then was turning 
to go away, when Mr. Oakley called him back, 
and, putting his hand on his shoulder, said : 

“ Hardie, have you any objection to my help- 
ing Lee to bring you and Meg up?” 

The boy turned crimson. 

“I’m glad, sir; she’s been so good! I mean 
to make a man some day,” he said, with a great 
effort, stopping to swallow two or three times, 
and at length, unable to control his tears, kissed 
Lee and ran into the house. 


CHAPTER XX. 
There is a pleasant home on the banks of the 
Hudsca, within daily intercourse with New York 
—a home with broad, generous piazzas; with a 
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stretch of lawn, shaded by forest trees, and a 
sunny patch where flowers grow. This home is 
a sort of literary rendezvous, and the editor's 
handsome wife is the presiding spirit of the place. 
Five days out of six, the editor has company 
on his trip to New York, in the person of a bright, 
intelligent lad, who carries his schooi books 
swung over his shoulder on a strap. A little, 
black-eyed gypsy runs to the gate to see them 
off, and is there in the early evening to watch for 
their return, If the evening is cool, a gentle- 
faced widow generally follows the child with a 
scarlet sacque in her hand. Lee and the chil- 
dren were all she had left; and she had grown 
much attached to the editor, so willingly consented 
to sell her western home and live with them. 

Seth Merrill and his fourth wife live in one of 
the eastern cities. She is the most fashionable 
lady in the wealthy set in which she moves, but 
is esteemed, kind-hearted and generous, giving 
freely to charitable interests, 
has never had another postmistress. It 
took the inhabitants a long time to get accus- 
tomed to seeing a male face at the delivery win- 
dow. Good news had seemed the better when 
received through the hands of the handsome 
woman, with her kind, strong nature, and ill news 
had been softened by the graciousness of her 
gentle presence. 

Even the new post-office which was erected 
about a year after her marriage did not cause 
them to forget her. Neighbor Sewall always had 
her in remembrance, and mentioned her at least 
once a week, which mention always led to the 
following comment on life by his worthy spouse : 
“ Well, no one need venture to tell me that things 
don’t happen pretty much as they're marked out 
to. Look at the doctor there, with his wife and 
children; and Seth Merrill living like a lord just 
to please that yellow-haired city girl; and our 
Lee—well, I always reckoned myself a person 
of discernment until I found Lee was going to 
marry that editor, and he forty years old.” 

Clarence Martin is still in the store. His 
rigid economy has met with reward, since he has 
been permitted to invest his small savings in the 
business. He is about to marry a farmer's 
daughter who is thrifty and calculating, and 
weighs twice as much as himself, and whose 
practical nature will balance the romance of his. 

In the churchyard is a marble stone bearing 
these words : 





UncLe Epuratm. 
HIS BODY “ RESTS IN HOPE” 
“TILL HE COMES.” 

In the early summer when the grass is green, 
and the roses climb the stone, the widow comes 
to She visits the doctor and his wife, 
but spends the most of her time at this spot. 
Often in the early evening, when leaving the 
churchyard, she meets a man just entering, with 








sober, intelligent face, and every appearance of 
honest labor about him. He always carries a 
trowel and watering-can; he keeps the grave in 
order. It is the man who, with tattered hat in 
hand, stood just inside the door that day when 
the minister preached that memorable sermon 
from the text, ‘“* Whosoever will.” 
(THE END.) 


AN AUTOGRAPH.* 
“ MAY 2, 1847. ee 
“Yours truly, 


BY H, W. HOLLEY. 


Upon his gr«ve, for twenty years, 

‘The grass grown uncut, untended ; 
Unwatered by my falling tears, 

From desolation undefended ! 
Without a pilgrimage or sigh, 

I've kept aloof, as if declaring, 
That o'er our buried friendship, I 

Had neither time or tears for sparing. 


Oh, shame! by chance I oped to-day, 

A faded, worn, old-fashioned letter— 
Among dead leaves long filed away, 

To make me room for something better— 
When, lo! there stood before my eyes 

The old-time lines, each sentence blazing 
With fire of passion, deep and wise, 

Yet blent with tenderness amazing. 





J. BURCHARD.” 


O, foolish ear! that idly sought 
For tongue more witching to address me, 
O, foolish heart! that pining, thought 
A purer love than his might bless me. 
O, soul! that fancied sweete- »liss 
Might sometime crown ambitious scheming. 
A faded lettem such as this, 
Hath broke the charm, dispelled the dreaming! 
* The Rev. Jedediah Burchard, whose autograph inspired 
these lines, was in his time one of the most noted revival- 
ists in New York; eloquent, able, and famous, yet, never- 
theless, 4 personal friend and adviser of ‘* us boys,”’ who 
were attending an academy in the town he lived in. He 
was one of God's noblemen, and I have no doubt there are 
many readers of the Lapy’s Boox, all over the country, 
who will pleasantly recall his memory. W.#H. 
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THE GLOVE AND ITS SYMBOLISM. 


BY K. M. HAVEN, 

Symbol of Power—Gage of Defiance--Token 
of Love—how many associations cluster about the 
glove! Its most ancient use is connected for 
time immemorial] with the business customs of 
Eastern lands, where no traffic was considered as 
complete until ratified by the transfer of a glove 
from seller to buyer. We are told that the word 
“ shoe”’ in the fourth chapter of Ruth would be 
more properly rendered -hand-covering: “ hand- 
shoe,” as in German, To confirm all things a 
man took off his shoe and gave it to his neighbor, 
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and this was a testimony in Israel. The earliest 
form of the glove was without fingers. 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies, in the time of the 
Heptarchy, thrust their hands into the ends of 
their mantles, which were shaped for the purpose- 
When the Heptarchy went, gloves came in, and 
the German merchants sought to propitiate 
Ethelred II. by a present of five pairs of them. 
The Normans introduced the gauntlet, a stout 
deer or sheep-skin glove with jointed plates of 
brass, silver, or gold affixed to the back and fin- 
gers, allowing the free use of the hand. Some- 
times a circular plate was attached to the top, 
protecting the wrist and meeting the armor cover- 
ing the arm. 

In the fourteenth century we first hear of jew- 
eled gloves as insignia of rank. They were 
worn only by regal personages and the higher 
clergy. In the time of Queen Elizabeth it be- 
came the fashion to swear by one’s gloves, an odd 
enough fancy, but showing the estimation in 
which were held the elegant and superbly em- 
broidered specimens, now introduced for the first 
time into general use among the rich and fashion- 
able. 

The glove has borne its part in regal and mar- 
tial ceremonies. At the coronation of the kings 
of France, gloves, blessed by the church, were 
presented by her dignitaries taking part in the 
ceremony to the newly-crowned monarch. At an 
English coronation the Duke of Norfolk presents 
the sovereign with a right-hand glove, supporting 
the arm while putting it on, and while the sceptre 
is received from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In ancient days, upon the establishment of a 
free market in an English town it was the custom 
for the sovereign to send, in token of approval, a 
pair of gloves, and without this mark of regal 
recognition, no laws made for its regulation were 
valid. In some such towns a custom prevailed 
of hanging up a glove at the time of great fairs, 
signifying to non-residents that as long as this re- 
mained in sight, they were under the protection 
of a town recognized by the throne as a place of 
legal traffic, and which engaged to extend to them 
immunity from arrest, while within its limits, for 
offenses committed elsewhere. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, upon his return 
from some foreign mission, presented Queen 
Elizabeth with a pair of embroidered gloves, or- 
namented with four tufts of rose-colored silk, 
and delicately scented, which so pleased her 
majesty that she named the scent “ Lord Oxford's 
perfume,” and honored him by having her por- 
trait taken with the gloves on her hands, 

Very singular are some of the old customs of 
Great Britain, connected with gloves, in courts of 
law. ‘The practice of presenting judges with a 
pair of white gloves at an assize, where no criminal 
has held up his hand during its proceedings, was 
a curious instance of the symbolism observable in 
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the early laws of most countries, Also, an outlaw 
must, ere he was restored to the protection of the 
government, signify his submission to its magis- 
trates by appearing before the King’s Bench with 
a present of gloves, imploring their favorable 
consideration of his case. One Sir John Bell, in 
1464, thus appeared, and after paying the fees of 
gloves, two dozen for the officers and three pairs 
of furred gloves for the judges, it was declared 
that “the prisoner went to God;” or, in other 
words, was acquitted. Sir Thomas More at one 
time received as a new year’s gift from a lady 
client, a pair of gloves containing forty pieces of 
money—* angels,” so called. The gallant 
gentleman replied that it would be bad manners 
to forsake a gentlewoman’s New Year's gift, 
therefore he gladly received the gloves, but that 
the lining must be bestowed elsewhere. 

The gauntlet was, as we all know, the emblem 
of defiance. A challenger, taking off his right- 
hand glove, cast it on the ground, and any one 
taking it up thereby accepted the duel. The laws 
of England long permitted trial by battle. The 
last time that this right was claimed was in 1818. 
A man was accused of murdering the sister of 
another man. He pleaded “ not guilty,” saying: 
“And I am ready to defend the same by my 
body,” thereupon taking off his glove and casting 
it upon the floor of the court-room. The combat 
was forbidden by the authorities, and the law al- 
lowing an appeal to arms was forthwith repealed. 

The glove was sometimes worn upon the cap, 
in token of a lady’s favor, When Queen Eliza- 
beth gave the Earl of Cumberland her glove, 
which he picked up for her, he adorned it with 
jewels and placed it in his cap, where he dis- 
played it at all tournaments, It will be remem- 
bered, how adroitly Shakspeare avoided giving 
offense to her majesty, when favored by her with 
an opportunity similar to that she afforded to the 
Earl, and with which she seemed to be fond of 
testing the gallantry of a specially-honored subject, 
at the same time forgetting not his assumed regal 
dignity upon the stage, for, as the queen dropped 
her glove at his feet, he raised it, and presented 
it to her with the words: 


* Although now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin's glove,” 


This harmless bit of vanity on the part of the 
Virgin Queen, stands in favorable contrast with 
the heartlessness to which the same feeling 
prompted a high-born lady of the court of King 
Francis, who, with a meaning look at her lover, 
flung her glove between two raging beasts of 
the arena, Instantly he accepted the challenge, 


“ The leap was quick, the return was quick ; soon 
he regained his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in 
the lady's face,” 


It would not be easy to disagree with King 
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Francis in his decision that the lady richly de- 
served her punishment. 

Thus have we traced the symbolism of the 
glove in all its different forms—as the insignia of 
rank and power, as, the symbol of defiance and 
an appeal to arms, as the token of love or of a 
lady’s favor, and as a sign of the compietion of a 
business transaction—and find curious proof of 
the many ways in which a material object may en- 
twine itself among our memories of human life— 
its hopes, fears, aspirations, and sacred sanctions, 





THE CRICKET’S SONG. 








BY AILSE MUIR, 
My little dark self I hide away 
Among the knotted grasses, 
Or spend the long and sunny day 
Exploring tangled masses 
Of dark fern-roots and tender moss, 
Of bulbs and seedlings springing, 
And tiny shoots with silken floss 
Around them softly clinging. 
I linger’still beside beside the rill, 
To hear its sweet complaining, 
And listen long to trill and song 
In floods of music raining. 


My house is such a dainty spot 
Beneath a bed of clover, 
The rain may pour, it harms me not, 
I'm safely covered over 
Oft-times, I linger in my nest 
While noon-tide sun is shining, 
But when it tints the glowing west 
With varied hues combining, 
Then forth I spring, and softly sing, 
“Good-bye to daytime shimmer, 
I love the night, the pale starlight, 
And silvery moonbeam's glimmer.” 


And when the darker shadows fall, 
My joy in notes I'm telling, 

While tiny singers one and all, 
The evening song are swelling. 

I wander here and everywhere, 
Secure from thought of dangers, 
kor sorrow’s cloud and rankling care 

To me are perfect strangers. 
I hop, I spring, I gaily sing, 
But if a step is coming 
Away I glide, I swiftly hide, 
And hush my careless humming. 


When winter comes I slyly creep 
Where cosy fires are glowing, 
And from the hearth-stone shyly peep 
When mirth and songs are flowing. 
But ah, when all is hushed I sing 
The oft-repeated story 
Of waving grass, of purling spring, 
And rosy summer's glory. 
Crick! Crick! I call behind the wall, 
Chirp! Chirp! in merry numbers, 
I hop, I spring, and gayly sing, 
While weary nature slumbers, 





MISS MOLLIE. 


BY PTOLEMY. 


I, 

“ What a face that is! So good and pure and 
strong. I would love a man with a face like 
that!” and she turned about eagerly, to read her 
sister's impression, Turned—and started, for her 
eyes met the same eyes that she gazed into upon 
the canvas; and the face before her was unmis- 
takably the same that called forth her earnest 
admiration, though it was deeply crimsoned now, 
and wore a surprised look that the picture did 
not have. Of course, they both turned and fled, 

Yes; she was an impulsive, enthusiastic young 
girl, or she would never have fallen into such a 
blunder, but would have made sure that the step 
behind her really was her sister’s, ere she spoke. 

And he— Well, what could be more natural, 
after all? A young artist—a mere chance ac- 
quaintance—had gone wild over his face, begged 
the privilege of painting it, and then insisted on 
exhibiting his work; and who wouldn’t like to 
see himself as other people see him, when a 
cloudy day and an almost empty gallery con- 
vince him that no one will detect him in the act ? 

And as for running away—-I wonder what 
young man or woman would not run away under 
such circumstances. So they turned and fled, 

She rushed away to the darkest corner of the 
gallery, and pretended to be absorbed in an ugly 
little fruit-piece—while her cheeks flamed madly, 
and her heart beat so that she could hardly 
breathe. 

As for him—he did not slacken his pace for 
three squares, and then he laughed and wondered 
what had made him such a fool. Why had he 
not passed on, and made believe that it was not 
his portrait? What had induced him to go and 
stare at himself, anyway? He believed that he 
was an idiot, and he was sure she thought him 
one. 

“So good and pure and strong!’ He won- 
dered if she had meant it, and the rest about the 
love; and then he laughed again,and grew suddenly 
sober, as he thought of her awkward position. 
However, they would probably never meet again, 
and perhaps it made no difference, after all. As 
likely as not she had rather enjoyed it; but the 
next moment the remembrance of her horror- 
stricken face, with its great, frightened gray eyes, 
shamed the thought. 

And then he began to think of her words. He 
was not blasé, this young man—modest men 
never are, I think—and the thought of a sweet- 
faced young girl in love with him, filled him with 
a:strange sensation, Suppose she were his fate! 
He wished that he had stayed and looked at her 
She was unmistakably a lady— 
Would he ever see her 


more carefully. 
and she had fine eyes. 
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again—this maiden who could love him? No; 
ae hoped not—it would be awfully awkward, 

he reasoned, and laughed, and blushed, and 
grew a little more conceited, and finally laid the 
scene away in his consciousness, to be brought 
out and thought over on occasion. 


II. 


* By-the-by, Miss Mollie, have you met Fred. 
Lane ?” 

“No; who is he? Is he here to-night?” 
Miss Mollie’s cheeks flamed, for there was only 
one gentleman in the rooms whom she had not 
met. 

“Yes; there he stands. I'll bring him over 
and present him. He’s quite your style, and 
you'll like him hugely, I’ll be bound,” and young 
Fitz Roy started from his seat, signaling to a 
young man on the outskirts of a group at the 
other end of the room. 

“No; please don’t, Mr. Fitz Roy. I would 
much rather have you stay and talk to me!”’ and 
then Mollie was angry with the fact that she had 
teld another man that she thought well of him. 

“’Pon' my word, Miss Mollie, do you really 
object? He’s a splendid fellow, and as steady as 
a rocking-horse ; don’t flirt a bit, I assure you, 
and is dead in earnest over everything.” 

« Never mind—lI don’t want to meet him; that 
is, I don’t care to. One can’t become acquainted 
with every one, you know, and you have some 
good points.” 

Mollie felt better now, but Mr, Fitz Roy was 
aghast. The thrust, which restored her equanim- 
ity, entirely upset his. 

“« Now you are flattering! I assure you I ap- 
preciate your opinion of me!” The young man 
was flushed, and his small moustache bristled 
+ angrily. ; 

“ Well, haven’t you ?”’ the girl asked, demurely, 
though a mischevious light shone in her eyes. 
“If I had said you were entirely without good 
points, you might have had reason to resent it; 
but I shouldn’t think you would object to having 
your virtues acknowledged.” 

“ You certainly understand how to give most 
scorching praise. I wonder that you did not de- 
sire to have any company, rather than mine.” 

“ New you are growing unreasonable!” and 
Miss Mollie, with a woman’s ready tact, fled the 
point, and gradually worked her companion 
around to comparative good nature, 


Ill. 
Miss Mollie was out calling. She had reached 
the last of a long list of names, and felt in re- 
markably good spirits. Up the steps she ran, and 





was ushered into the drawing-room, where her 
hostess was already engaged with a caller—a 
young man with a good face, and a quiet, reserved 
manner, 

Miss Mollie was aghast. Was this man to 
haunt her ? Might her wretched, wretched speech 
never be forgotten? But there was no time for 
retreat, or even hesitation, and, assuming her most 
unconscious air, she sailed into the room, She 
met her friend warmly, almost gushingly, and 
then, with a stately courtesy, acknowledged Mr. 
Lane’s presence, as he was introduced—blushing 
and embarrassed, poor man, Outwardly, Miss 
Mollie was composure itself, Rather tersely ana 
with a wearied air, she replied to Mr. Lane’s 
deprecatory efforts at conversation, and, as far as 
possible devoted her attention to a wretched little 
lap-dog, the pet of the house. 

“ How lovely your roses are!" she exclaimed, 
anxious to keep the conversation on impersonal 
topics, “ They are just the color, of all others, 
that roses should be.” 

* You shall have one, dear,” said their gracious 
owner; “ Mr. Lane, I am so helpless; won't you 
cut Miss Doane a rose? The loveliest on the 
bush, please; and bring one for your own button- 
hole—I’ll fasten it for you;”’ and the little lady 
looked most charming in her coaxing depend- 
ence, 

“ Please, no; don’t cut them!’’ cried Mollie, in 
dismay; “ they are much lovelier there, indeed !” 
And Lane hesitated as he saw her evident objec- 
tion to the pian. 

“Do you neglect my bidding ?’’ mourned the 
littie hostess; eager to confer on him a rose. ““Is 


it too great trouble to do that much for me ?” and 
her eyebrows took a melancholy turn, 

There was no help for it, and, with an apolo- 
getic glance at Mollie, the young man obeyed, 
And now Miss Mollie was offended. What 
right had he to read her thoughts, and act as if 
there was some sort of an understanding between 
them ? 
der, and was, no doubt, thinking her flattered by 
his attention, and fancying how she would care for 
the rose and lay it away among her treasures. 
Faugh! the conceit of the man! And she 
grew fierce in her indignant wrath, 

“ I hope you approve my choice, Miss Doane,” 
Lane said quietly, as he returned with the rose, 

“ Thanks; all flowers are lovely,”’ said Mollie, 
coldly ; and dropping the rose carelessly upon her 
knee, beside the dog, she earnestly wished that 
the one hateful thing would devour the other; but 
the little animal only proved his utter uselessness 
by sniffing at the bud and turning away. 

Lane did not sit down again, but after a few 
words bade the ladies good morning, As he did 
so, Mollie pushed the dog away and arose, drop- 
ping the flower at her feet, Then watching her 
chance, she moved quietly forward, and planted 


He was presuming on her dreadful blun- 
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her foot upon the despised bud, which he should 
mot think she valued. 





IV. 


It was a lovely day, and Mollie was pining for 
a walk—a good, long walk, that should use vp 
some of her dormant energy, and give her a new 
train of thought. So she turned her face away 
from the heart of town, and took the road leading 
to the old saw-mill, full three miles away, 

Arrived at the mill, she found things some- 
what in disorder. ‘ Part of the water-wheel had 
worn out, and a gang of workmen had been de- 
tailed to repair it. 

Of course, the water had been dammed up, and 
the idle, broken wheel, under the hands of the 
workmen, did not prove at all interesting; so 
Mollie turned to look over the pond. That was 
lovely, so clear and blue, and just enough rippled 
by the breeze to keep the edges of the soft, white 
clouds reflected in it, waving and parting in a 
never-ending variety of forms, 

As her eyes fell on the road, she spied a figure 
moving toward the place, She believed—yes, 
she was sure—that it was that miserable Mr, 
Lane. She would not be on the narrow path, 
where she must recognize him; she would go 
down on to the heavy logs, floating in the edge 
of the pond, and be so occupied with them as to 
avoid seeing him. 

Cautiously she stepped down on to the nearest 
one—a huge log, which scarcely sank an inch 
under her weight. With incveasing boldness, she 
picked her way out to a great ungainly piece of 
timber, several feet from the bank. Here she 
would wait, she thought, till he had passed by ; 
but, alas! here, where she would, she could not 
stop. The great misshapen log turned violently 
under her weight, and had she been less nimble, 
would have thrown her into the water. As it 
was, springing suddenly back, she found that the 
logs which had carried her safely before, now 
dived and turned under the impetus of her leap; 
so, unable to regain her footing, she sprang to- 
ward the bank, wetting, with unfailing regularity, 
first one foot and then the other. 

Fate had timed her motions accurately, for she 
reached the bank just as Lane came striding up. 
Seeing him standing there above her, with out- 
stretched hand, ready to help her up, Mollie, 
turning angrily aside, sprang toward the bank a 
few feet beyond him, just at the gate of the race- 
way. 

But she was tired, and her soaking shoes 
dragged her back sadly. Instead of clearing the 
gate, she just reached it; her foot slipped, she 
scrambled wildly, and at last pitched on to her 
hands and knees on the bank, as the loosened 
planks gave way and let an eager stream of water 
through, 





She was on her feet again in a moment, look- 
ing, despite her wet feet, draggled skirts, and 
smarting hands, as proud and dignified as if she 
had but just stepped down from a throne. 
Bowing coldly to Mr. Lang, she would have 
walked proudly away, if a shout of dismay from 
the deluged men at the wheel had not arrested her. 

In a moment a man’s head appeared above the 
bank, and a snarling, high-pitched voice broke out: 

“ Who’s to answer for this here meddlin’ ?” 

“I am,” cried Lane, promptly, stepping be- 
tween Mollie and the man; “I, and you with 
your clumsy gate. Why didn’t you fix the thing 
securely before you went to work? A man can’t 
always keep his footing on loose earth, and you 
might have slipped against the gate yourself.” 

“ A man as can’t stand up, nor walk straight, 
hasn’t no call to go meddlin’ around and gettin’ 
hisself and sober men into trouble.” 

Mollie had been too thoroughly frightened by 
her work to guess, at first, how things would go. 
But now she stepped quickly forward, and con- 
fronted the angry man. “ He did not break the 
gate,” she said; but before she could proclaim 
herself the culprit, both men interrupted her, and 
Lane drew her back, 

“ Tt ain’t no use you a-tryin’ to beg your young 
man off,” gibed the man; “ he’s did the mischief, 
and he’ll hev to stand fur it!" 

*“T have told you that I was to answer for the 
mischief, Fix the gate securely, now, and report 
me at headquarters.” Then drawing Mollie’s 
hand within his arm, he walked quickly off, re- 
gardless of the threats that followed him, 

Mollie was too dazed to make any resistance, 
but when they reached the road, Lane freed her 
hand and raised his hat to leave her: but Mollie 
stopped him. ‘ Why did you make that man 
think that you did it?’’ she asked, sharply. “TI 
am not used to shielding myself behind stran- | 
gers.” 

« A mere matter of duty, Miss Doane,” pausing 
reluctantly. 

“What duty have you to me?” cried the girl, 
hotiy, resenting a supposed allusion to her former 
blunder. 

“I hold that common courtesy is the duty of 
every man to every woman. Other than that, 
none.” Lane was angry now. He felt that she 
was maliciously unjust, and again he turned to 
leave her. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Lane. A woman 
owes a duty of courtesy, too—I had forgotten 
mine; will you forgive me ?” and the girl held 
out her hand impulsively. 

«“ Have you, then, forgiven me ?” he asked, as 
he grasped her hand for a moment. 

“I believe I have been a vixen ;”’ and Mollie 
laughed nervously. Then, drawing herself up 
proudly, she apologized, “ But I must not keep 
you standing in the road.” 
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“Are you going to walk into town, Miss 
Doane? You will be ill; let me send you a 
carriage ?” 

“Thank you, no; I prefer to walk. Are you 
going into town, too? You were walking that 
way when it happened.” 

“Yes, if I shall not annoy you;” and they 
moved off side by side. 

For some time they walked without a word; 
Lane would not be the first to break the silence, 
and Moliie, with her conflicting feelings and 
whirling brain, could think of nothing to say. At 
last, with demure stateliness, she commented on 
the weather, and Lane, taking up her cue, replied 
with another platitude, and then they both shouted 
with laughter. This would never do. They were 
making long strides toward friendship, and Mollie 
had firmly resolved to keep this man at arm’s 
length, and show him that she disliked him. So, 
with her wits once more about her, she resolved 
to beard the lion in his inmost den, and give the 
man a lesson which would last him for all time. 
With cruel purpose she gently led the conversa- 
tion on to the subject from which, two hours ago, 
she would have fled—the subject of faces and 
character reading. Lane was astonished by this 
move; he could not understand her. 

* What do you think, Mr. Lane,” she was ask- 
ing; “do you find that your first impression of a 
face is a correct one ?” She was.crimson, and 
her eyes did not meet his, but her voice did not 
falter, 

“ Perhaps I am peculiar,” he answered, guard- 
edly ; “ but if I once like a face, I seldom dislike 
its owner afterwards. But then, I am very slow 
in receiving definite impressions from a face.” 

“TI think you are wrong,” she said hastily, “ to 
trust to your impressions. A person’s face may 
easily belie him. I believe that many a one has 
a face that with a casual observer would pass for 
bad, who is yet good and true; and why should 
not a man—” here her voice faltered, and then 
grew hard and strained—‘a man, or woman, 
with a good, pure, honest face, be selfish, con- 
ceited, unscrupulous and untrue ?” 

She used almost the same words that she had 
used once before. He could not fail to catch her 
meaning, nor to see that she did not love him for 
his face. She had struck a strong, sure blow in 
self-defence, and yet she felt despicably mean. 

“ You are right,” he answered, bitterly ; “ one 
may be disappointed in anything. No face may 
be trusted—now.” 

That litle last word passed his lips uncon- 
sciously to him, but to her it cut like a knife. He 
had avenged her words two-fold, though he did 
not know it. They walked on in silence again, 
and parted at her door. Mollie was not proud 
of the part she had played then, and when she 
saw that the next morning’s paper laid the mis- 
chief at Lane’s door, she fairly despised herself. 





“Hello, Lane! I hear you have turned out a 
believer in the cold-water cure, and are giving 
shower-baths to the working classes free of 
charge. Is it so?” and Fitz Roy laughed quiz- 
zingly. 

“ The water might have been boiling hot, to 
judge by their tempers when they came out,” 
returned Lane good-naturedly. 

“ Didn’t take kindly to it, eh? Didn’t appre- 
ciate your philanthropy, and all that? Ah, well! 
Genius never is recognized while the man is 
alive. By the way, Lane,’ he went on, seeing 
he did not make much headway at his teasing, 
“T owe you a half apology for that night at 
Brown’s. Haven’t had a chance since to speak 
of it. How have you managed to offend Miss 
Mollie Doane so terribly ?” 

“* _—offend ?”’ stammered Lane, at a loss for 
an answer. 

“ Yes, she positively refused to let me present 
you. Was downright emphatic, you know, and 
all that.” 

“ Probably my face inspired her with dislike 
and distrust,”’ said Lane, bitterly, ‘“ There is no 
accounting for tastes, you know, Fitz Roy, and 
she may not have your discernment,” 

“ Ho, ho! so Lane was snappy, too, There 
must have been some former flare-out,” and Fitz 
Roy looked and felt very wise. 

Lane was disheartened. He felt as if the 
whole world of womankind had proved false- 
hearted and unwomanly, and moreover he was 
disgusted with himseif for caring about the 
matter, Fora time he tried to forget all about 
Miss Mollie and her cutting speeches; buy at last 
he gave in, and set himself deliberately to inves- 
tigate the situation and discover her state of 
mind, ; 





VI. 


“ Will Miss Doane favor me wiih a brief inter- 
view ?”” was the line which Mollie read on 
Lane’s card not many days after, and which sent 
her into a nervous flutter. 

They had been thrown into each other’s society 
several times since the affair at the mill, and she 
had treated him with marked coldness. What 
could be the object of his coming? She bowed 
silently as she entered the room, and sat down. 
Even she could not offer him the slight of keep- 
ing him standing in her own house. 

“I beg you to pardon me, Miss Doane, if I 
seem erratic, and also to hear me patiently before 
you dismiss me,” he began abruptly. Mollie 
flushed crimson, and opened her eyes very wide. 

“Is anything the matter ?” she asked, trying to 
speak lightly. 

“ Nothing to alarm you in any way. I would 
speak of business, and will be as brief as possi- 
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ble. You know nothing of me. You dislike 
me, avoid me, and misinterpret my every word 
and deed. You turn your back on me, or hold 
me upto ridicule.” 

He spoke rapidly and without pause, and Mol- 
lie soon sank into a listening attitude, with her 
eyes on the floor. 

“T have done nothing wittingly to offend you,” 
he went on, “and I know there is enough good in 
me to grow into something better. If another 
woman—any of the score of my acquaintance— 
had treated me as you have done, I should have 
cared not a whit. With you I do care most 
deeply. I want your respect, your trust, your 
love, and that you may understand at least my 
intentions, I formally offer myself to you.” 

Mollie flashed one indignant glance at him, but 
he went right on. 

“ Of course, you reject me. An honest woman 
could do nothing else; but I beg of you to let 
my offer stand, and to give me the chance that 
other men have of winning your respect and 
love.” 

“I reject you utterly,” cried Mollie, springing 
fiercely to her feet. ‘ Do you offer yourself to a 
woman who you fancy has so little self-respect 
that she would accept such a bargain as that? I 
have been harsh, I know—vixenish. I had no 
right to lose my temper under any circumstances; 
but you are as unjust as I have been.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Lane, earnestly, “ and may 
I dare to hope that you will try a little not to be 
unjust to me again?” His tone was very plead- 
ing, but he advanced no step toward her. 

Mollie drew a long, quivering breath, She 
was trembling violently, but she looked straight 
into the young man’s eyes. 

** What brought you here to say this? Was it 
chivalry ?” . 

“I came,” he said, quietly, “ because I could 
not bear to have things go on so, and because I 
want your trust and respect.” 

Mollie stood silent, and Lane considerately 
walked away to the window. 

Presently she came to him. 

“I thank you,” she said, simply. ‘“ Now it is 
my wish that aé// that has passed between us be 
utterly forgotten, and that we begin our acquaint- 
ance from this moment. As ordinary acquaint- 
ances, we shall have the rights, the privileges, 
and the restrictions of such. Are you willing to 
accept my plan?”’ : 

“T am, Miss Doane, and thank you for the 
word ‘ privileges,.’”” And then, with ready tact, 
he asked, “Shall you be at the Rapsons’ to- 
night ?” 


“Not to-night, I shall send regrets, but I am 


promised for the soiree on Thursday.” 
“TI shall hope to meet you there. 
morning, Miss Doane,” 
** Good morning, Mr, Lane.” 


Good 





¥ * * * «x 

Well, that was eighteen months ago, and last 

week they had the prettiest little wedding imag- 
inable. 


A ROSE OF SUMMER. 


LAURA H, FEULING, 





The rose that lit the summer day 
With petals all aglow, 

Drifts from our sight away, away 
Nor waits the time of snow. 
The leaf-green shelter of her tree, 
The sunshine and the rain, - 
The luring song of bird and bee, 

They call, and call in vain, 


The tree bereft and bloomless now, 
So like a life I know, 
Rude broken from the clinging bough, 
Its flower of love lies low. 
The brave new year may call the rose 
Back to the bloomless tree, : 
But Love, dear heart one summer knows, 
And that is dead with thee, 
e 


FETTERED, BUT FREED. 


BY N. W. JOHNS. 





Mother and daughter were seated at an open 
parlor window of a pretty villa, a few miles 
away from the busy hum of one of our great 
cities. It was a bright June morning, and any 
one having in view the surroundings of the 
mansion, with its flowers and shrubbery, and 
ornamental trees in its well-enclosed and ample 
front, its garden, orchard and meadow in the 
rear, and a limpid stream coursing its way over 
rock and pebble on the margin of a wood be- 
yond, could not fail to regard it as an attractive 
and lovely spot, and a happy home for its for- 
tunate possessor, 

«“ Eva, I am not one to listen to the common 
gossip of the day, but feel it my duty to tell you 
something just now,” said Mrs, Worthington, 
seriously. 

“* What is it, mother? You look so interesting 
with your charming gravity.” 

“ The visitor—I hope I shall never say suitor 
—with whom you appeared to have been so 
pleased last Thursday evening, and on severai 
occasions, is acting very badly,’’ said the mother. 

“Who? George Hartley? I should like to 
know whai dreadful things this model of an 
amiable gentleman is guilty of, before I cut his 
acquaintance entirely, mother,” said Eva, betray- 
ing to the mother’s scrutiny mingled disappoint- 
ment and anxiety. 

“ He was seen on the street last evening, before 
dark, arm-in-arm with two boon companions, 
with whom George would never associate when 
sober, in a helpless state of intoxication,” 
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“Ah, poor George! Who told you this, 
mother ?” ¢ 

“ Your father; and this is the third time he 
has seen him in this condition.” 

The color fied from the cheeks of the beautiful 
girl, and her bowed head and gathering tears 
told what a sorrowful shock the news had given 
her. After controiling herself sufficienily, she 
looked in the face of her mother for a moment 
before speaking, with an expression of counte- 
nance which alternated between sadness and 
- compassion, and expressed precisely what she 
said ;: 

“IT am very sorry for poor George. 
soul I pity him!” 

“So do I, daughter. But what a shame for 
him that his widowed mother should know this, 
while he presents himself before her, the disgust- 
ing and appalling spectacle of a drunkard! The 
most horrible phantom of our dreams aad fancies 
could not give his lovely and _ tender-hearted 
mother such affright.”’ 

“Oh, he would not do this—he could not pre- 
sent himself in such a condition before her,’’ 
said Eva. 

“He has actually done so, for he has been 
seen reeling into the door of his mother’s stately 
residence in the city; while she has been eagerly 
watching for him, and leaving the window on the 
second story, when he had at last succeeded in 
ascending the steps and steadying himself 
sufficiently at the hall-door !”’ 

“Why, mother, this is dreadful, and he is 
surely lost !”’ 

“T hope not, daughter. Yet if all the tender 
pleading and loving care of his mother are of no 
avail in bringing him back to sobriety and his 
right mind, what earthly power is? The state of 
his mind may be such, too, now that he has given 
himself up wholly to drink, that religious influ- 
ences would fail to reach him; but nothing is 
impossible with Gad, and it is simply our duty to 
pray for him.” 

“ How does it come, mother, that when he last 
called on us, you and I entertained no suspicion 
that he was addicted to the dreadful habit of 
drinking ?”’ 

“I am as much surprised as you, Eva; but at 
the very early hour he left us on Thursday even- 
ing, he must have hastened, as fast as the street- 
car could take him, to his favorite drinking 
saloon. Your father, with a brother attorney, 
unavoidably detained at the office with some im- 
portant legal business until a late hour of the 
night, while he hastened to the next street for a 
car on his return, saw poor George in the hands 
of two policemen, helplessly drunk as usual, 
when your father persuaded the officers to take 
him home, and accompanied them and George to 
the door of his mother’s residence.” 

“How well are the traces of the previous 


In my 





night’s debauch removed when he visits us,” 
said Eva, looking into her mother’s face anxiously, 

“Tt will not always be the case, daughter; and 
I fear me his success heretofore in escaping our 
suspicion of his base habit, will embolden him to 
visit us when his presence will be most unwel- 
come,” 

Eva arose, and with an excuse to her mother, 
hastened to her own room, While thus closeted, 
her tears and sighs in prayer were genuine out- 
bursts of sorrow, which for the first time wrung 
her young heart; and they pleaded eloquently for 
the speedy abandonment by the poor, fallen youth 
of his present course of ruin and disgrace. She 
could not love an inebriate; yet the news from 
her mother of his threatened ruin and degrada- 
tion was too great a shock to her heart not to 
discover at once to herself her fast-increasing 
attachment for poor George Hartley. She would 
try to forget him—or rather, try to conquer her 
love for him; yet she would not cease to hope 
and pray for his future return to the beautiful 
paths of virtue and sobriety. Eva was a blonde 
of the most exquisite type, with golden hair in 
clusters over her fair neck, and eyes of blue that 
softened into tearful pity when distress or misfor- 
tune exhibited themselves before her. 

George was the son of a merchant who had 
amassed a considerable fortune, and retired from 
business a short time prior to his death. 

He graduated at college with honors, and re- 
turned to his home permanently, undecided for 
some time what profession or business he should 
adopt. At last he selected the law, and entered 
as a student in the office of Mr. Worthington 
affording this gentleman much gratification by 
his general good conduct and sedulous study. 
Before other students, who commenced read- 
ing at the same time, were prepared, George 


passed a very creditable examination, and 
was admitted to the bar. He opened an 
office, and, at the recommendation of Mr. 


Worthington, and other distinguished members of 
the bar, he did not lack business; but incessan, 
study and toil were making at last sad havoc of 
his health, and he was advised by his mother and 
friends to seek recreation abroad. He went to Eu- 
rope, visiting the capitals of various countries, but 
remained the most of the time in Italy, and-returned 
home after about a year’s absence, astonishingly 
improved in health, to a degree that rendered it 
difficult for his mother and friends to recognize 
him. His face bore more than a healthy glow, 
his cheeks, which were before sunken, were par- 
tially rounded, and his person, spare before, was 
apparently robust, and might some years after- 
wards incline to corpulency. He avoided busi- 
ness, his office, and his favorite study, and lived 
altogether under excitement, seeking company at 
such places and such hours in which he could 
meet alone his exclusive class of pleasure-seekers, 
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He at last, hearkening to the tender appeals of his 
mother, and the kind ailvice of his ol@ preceptor, 
Mr. Worthington, who was aware of Yhe neglect 


of his practice, endeavored to fall bacic into his 


old life of thought and study. He avoided busi- 
ness, however, while he occasionally pered over 
his books; but at length his old companions, 
having taken the place of his former clients, 
called from day to day at his office, and.his study 
was also abandoned, A life of dissipation com- 
menced; money was spent and gambled away to 
enormous amounts, and his pretended friends 
were reaping a rich harvest at his expense. The 
sharpers were after him night and day, for George 
was said to be a man of fortune, with money al- 
ways at his command; but a man like George, 
whose thirst for drink exceeded the passion for 
gain, could not very long hold his own, or what 
was left at his disposal. He had occasional 
twinges of conscience, when looking at the wan 
face, sunken cheeks, and attenuated person of his 
mother. It was at this time that his suffering 
mother induced him to call at Mr. Worthington’s 
and seek the society of the beautiful and accom- 
plished Eva, in the hope of thus winning him 
away from his dissipations. And George did visit 
Eva, esteemed her at first, and learned at last to 
love her; but his passion for his nightly dissipa- 
tions proved stronger than his love, and the de- 
stroyers of his peace, and perhaps the life of his 
mother, were dragging him to ruin’s brink. 

As long as man has plenty of money, he will 
not utterly sink to the depths of degradation, and 
lie in a gutter—there is always some helping 
hand near, who, with the object of gain, will con- 
vey him out of sight of the curious public; but 
let poverty overtake the drunken spendthrift, and 
it is all over with him, and the slave who for- 
merly kneeled down and pulled off his boots and 
undressed him for bed, will now spurn the poor, 
penniless inebriate with his foot, and push him 
further down into the slough of ruin and dis- 
grace. 

One evening Mr, Worthington and lady were 
seated in the back parlor, and Eva at the piano, 
discoursing some favorite aria. She had scarcely 
finished her exquisite performance before an un- 
usual ringing at the hall door was answered by 
an attendant. A shuffling, unsteady tread was 
heard in the hall, then the door leading into the 
front parlor was violently flung open, and poor 
George Hartley came staggering into the light. 
Mr. Worthington arose and placed himself as a 
barrier between George and the mother and 
daughter, and he suffered himself to be led unre- 
sistingly to the front apartment, and was in the 
kindest manner induced to occupy the sofa. A. 
half-suppressed scream from Eva at the sight of 
George in his degraded condition was followed 
by the hasty departure of both mother and 
daughter from the room. 





** I didn’t think,” said George, “ that my un— 
annoynced (hic) call would dr-ive the ladies from 
the room,” 

‘In your present condition, George, it could 
not be expected that your visit would prove very 
agreeable to the ladies, You can rest awhile 
here, and I will then accompany you home—not 
inio your mother’s presence, for the sight of you 
in yoursfallen state to-night would suvely prove 
too gre! a shock. I will have you @arried to 
your roym, and wait ar your bedside «until you 
sleep.” * 

“This is—is very kind of you (hic), Mr. 
Worthirgton—I am much obliged—indeed—but 
I—I can go home myself, sir,’ said George, 
rising, and, leaving the sofa, he stood in the centre 
of the room, endeavoring to steady himself. 

* You are not fit to be on the streets to-night ; 
take my word for it, George. Resume your seat 
on the sofa, my poor fellow, or recline there until 
you fall asleep. Come, take my advice, and 
don’t leave the house alone.” 

George permitted himself to be led again to 
the sofa, and soon afterwards lay extended and 
sank into sleep. Once he started in his deep 
slumber, and murmured, “* Mother—Eva!’”’ Good 
thoughts these were, visiting him in his dream, 
but which in his waking hours might readily be 
banished by the heady excitement of the wine- 
cup, and the treacherous fascination of the gam- 
ing-table. Mr. Worthington gazed pityingly upon 
the face of George, which bore an ineffable 
sweetness of expression when he breathed the 
name of * mother,” among the most sacred and 
endearing words in our vocabulary. But Eva— 
was she beloved by the poor inebriate ? and could 
George seek the enervating and shameful excite- 
ment of drink, and entertain such regard for his 
daughter? A love for the foul and pure con- 
jointly appeared to Mr. Worthington a strange 
mental anomaly, and so hard to reconcile, indeed, 
that evil and good might both just as well be 
held in reverence. 

George still slept on until a late hour of the 
night, while Mr. Worthington mostly occupied 
his time in reading, and thus kept vigil over the 
helpless sleeper. It was kind in his old preceptor 
thus to watch over his fallen pupil, who once 
promised so much for future distinction in his 
profession; and to cast a pitying gaze upon the 
poor slave of appetite, who appeared to be held 
fast in his bestial thraldom, was no more than 
kindness and humanity would dictate. 

It was twelve o’clock, George having slept four 
hours. Closing his book, Mr. Worthington ap- 
proached the sofa and noticed symptoms of re- 
turning wakefulness in him, for he raised his 
hand and gently passed it over his aching eyelids, 
and gazed a moment afterwards in the benign 
countenance of his old preceptor. Springing 
from the sofa, perfectly sobered, he exclaimed : 
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“Is it possible, Mr, Worthington, that I find 
myself an unbidden guest in your house, taxing 
your patience and kindness to their utmost stretch ? 
I know I must have forced my most unwelcome 
presence upon you early in the evening; and 
now it is midnight, and you up and awake on 
my account !’’—and George bowed his head upon 
his breast in utter humiliation and shame. 

“The loss of a few hours’ sleep is a trifling 
sacrifice to me when made for you, George,” said 
Mr. Worthington, with much feeling—* for you, 
with your education, high order of talents, and 
superior knowledge of the law—for you, who 
have been envied for these gifts, and now rid- 
iculed by the thoughtless, because you are sacri- 
ficing all, against reason and your hopes for the 
future—and for the sake of‘your dear mother, 
whose heart is well-nigh broken, and who is pin- 
ing away, in anxiety and care and dread for you; 
yet you are so strangely, nay, insanely, pursuing 
the path that leads to dishonor and rnin, that I 
fear you cannot pause ere you sink, without 
prayer in your heart, into the gulf of despair and 
death !”’ 

George had sunk down on the sofa, covering 
his face with his hands, to hide the tears which 
started at this kind appeal to his better self—to 
his reason and sense of duty to himself and others, 
and to his heart, which was still alive at times with 
hope and love. 

“Oh, how can you, my dear friend, thus bear 
with me, and plead with one so lost to reaason— 
so infatuated with pleasure and dissipation, that 
I fear it would prove a hopeless-task to reform !”’ 
said George, sadly, yet with an eager expression 
on his countenance, as though of inquiry. 

“Hopeless? Nothing is impossible with God, 
who has given us faculties which, controlled by 
divine grace, have accomplished much good to 
ourselves and others,” said Mr. Worthington, 
with kind earnestness, ‘ We are all the children 
of one common Father, and we are liable to err; 
and the duty of each one of us is to take by the 
hand our poor brother who stumbles, and dissuade 
him, if possible, from his erring course. All the 
censure, ridicule, and obloquy which men who 
boast of a high reputation may cast upon one of 
this class, are the offspring of bad hearts, and 
attributable either to gross ignorance or an indif- 
ference to the moral duty we owe to society. 
Continue in the ruinous course you have been 
pursuing, George, and you will subject yourself 
to all the sneers and contumely of ignorance and 
prejudice, which show no mercy to the erring and 
unfortunate ; but it is pity, it is love for you, my 
dear fellow, that prompts me to perform an im- 
perative and sacred duty—that of keeping you in 
sight, if possible, so that I and others (for you 
have friends) shall extricate you eventually from 
the maze of infatuation through which you are 
now groping!” fl 





“God bless you, Mr. Worthington!’ said 
George, with an emotion which scarcely enabled 
him to proceed further, I have never known 
such loving consideration of one man for an- 
other under such humiliating circumstances; I 
have never felt the confidence which such un- 
usual brotherly kindness on your part cannot fail 
to inspire, to fall at the feet of Him who never 
spurned the sincere penitent, until this night. I 
have merited, indeed, all the coldness which a 
certain class of persons, who once called me 
friend, have shown since my abandonment of 
business—all their contemptuous jeers and scorn, 
when they saw me in the streets arm-in-arm with 
my boon companions—and all the stings of con- 
science, when I saw the emaciated face of my 
dear mother, heard the hacking cough, and saw 
her hand pressed against her breast as though 
her heart were breaking, and saw a smile irradi- 
ating her countenance when she prayed for me, 
as though she felt a consciousness that her 
prayer would yet be answered, and I would be 
saved! This wan face, this painful cough, this 
breaking heart of my mother, are all the work of 
the inebriate, her son, who has staggered into her 
-presence and laughed her plaintive and affection- 
ate appeals to scorn, Can such a wretch merit 
your respect, and do I not deserve all the con- 
tumely and pitiless sneers of every humane and 
well-thinking man ?”’ 

George arose from the sofa, took up his hat, 
and was proceeding towards the door to rush 
from the house, when Mr. Worthington called 
after him, and arrested his steps. 

“ George, stay! It is late—near one o’clock 
—but do not go out to-night. Stay and have 
your sleep out, and we will breakfast and‘ leave 
together for the city in the morniug. Nay, no 
excuses—you must stay—and you should not de- 
cline your friend’s hospitality. You shall ever 
deserve my respect, because you are penitent, and 
feel that you deserve all the misery and guilty 
agony for your wrong-doing, and feel like falling 
at the feet of Him who has neyer turned a peni- 
tent away.”’ 

At this juncture Mr, Worthington laid his hand 
on George’s shoulder, and they bowed in silent 
prayer. Both arose after a few moments, but 
neither spoke, and as they parted at the door of 
George’s allotted chamber for the night, their 
tearful eyes told of comfort and a genuine sorrow. 

George and his benevolent friend breakfasted 
together, and were alone in conversation more 
than an hour after reaching the latter’s office in 
the city. What was said between them and re- 
solved upon, seemed to be of a confidential na- 
ture. The firm grasp of each other’s hand at 
parting, and the dimmed eyes and tremulous lips 
as they mutely gazed at each other, seemed to 
signify a doubt of their meeting very soon again. 

* 


* * ‘ * os 
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More than a year had elapsed since Mr. Wor- 
thington and George parted. Where he had gone 
the mother and Eva could never learn, for the 
father was singularly reticent upon the subject 
when questioned by them. They had visited 
Mrs. Hartley statedly, and from a patient a year 
before, evidently in a decline, and receiving 
daily visits from her physician, they were rejoiced 
to find her from time to time gradually improving 5 
and, six months before, she had so far regained 
her health that she was preparing to leave her 
home in the city to spend the winter with some 
relatives in the far South. She had since re- 
turned, and, when questioned by Mrs. Worthing- 
ton about George, she smiled—and, oh, how 
charmingly, thought Eva !—and said that “ George 
was in God's hands, and might some day be 
heard from.”” And her words only left Eva the 
hope of some day learning tidings of him! 

The family of Mr. Worthington had just taken 
tea, and had returned to their usual sitting-room, 
the back parlor, the father taking up the evening 
newspaper, when a ring was answered at the door, 

A card was handed to Mr. Worthington, who 
glancing at it, immediately turned to his daugh- 
ter, and with a quizzical look, but in his ordinary 
tone, requested— 

“ Eva, dear, oblige me by stepping into the 
front parlor a moment.” 

Eva, always prompt and unquestioning in her 
obedience, but with a decidedly puzzled look at 
her father and mother, as though she would very 
much like to know the why and wherefore, slowly 
enters through the folding doors, and has scarcely 
closed them behind her when she utters a litle 
scream, 

Thé mother springs to her feet, but Mr, Wor- 
thington gently lays his hand upon her arm to 
detain her, with the simple remark, ‘* Wait, little 
mother; I guess it’s all right.” ; 

Eva’s little scream sounded very like a smoth- 
ered cry of joy. In fact, she had but entered the 
room, when she found herself clasped in the 
strong arms of Ggorge Hartley. 

Eva, with her head upon his shoulder and 
held close to a heart glowing with an unalloyed 
love—cried and laughed by turns, and, looking 
up and meeting the fond gaze of her adorer, 
could only utter, “ George!” 

“My dear Eva,” said George, “I was once 
fettered by a base habit that was hurrying me to 
ruin; but, thanks to your good and noble father, 
and to the divine mercy which he and I both 
invoked in this room, the last night before I left 
for the South, for my future safety and happiness, 
1 am freed—rescued from the evil tempter who 
once enthralled and degraded me, and from bad 
men who robbed me.” 

“And | hope, dear George, and believe, that a 
bright and happy future is now dawning for you 

” . 





“For you and me, dearest Eva, with your and 
your father’s full consent and best wishes,” said 
George, laughingly, to the blushing girl, who 
speedily joined her mother and father, leaning on 
the arm of her restored lover. 

George parted with the good couple for the 
night. It was a lovely, starlight night in June, 
and he and Eva separated for the time at the 
hall-door, after strolling through the grounds in 
front of the mansion, and speaking to each other 
sweet words of love and hope. He repaired to 
the home of his mother with a lightened heart, 
and with the fond thought of their approaching 
union, and Eva sought her couch without the 
harassing dread of former days; but with tearful 
gratitude that good influences and prayer had 
taught him to shun forever the tempter, aad 
that he was now more than ever the fond object 
of her enduring love and earthly hope. 

* « * + + « * * 

Several weeks had elapsed, and it was the day 
after the marriage of George and Eva, that a 
happy company were assmbled at the villa, The 
mother of George was there, beaming with 
health and happiness. 

“The time has arrived, Eva,’’ said Mrs. 
Worthington, * to demand of your father an ex- 
planation of his mysterious reticence when we 
importuned him frequently about George, now 
your honored husband,” 

* And I waited until he had become my hon- 
ored husband before I would make this demand 
of my father,” said Eva, laughing. 

“if George permits an explanation, I will give 
it. Well ?—you bow, George. The night before 
your husband left, Eva, for the South, he and I 
became partners in business, 1 had several suits 
to manage in New Orleans, which I found it 
necessary to transfer to a brother lawyer, urgent 
legal business detaining me at home longer than 
I expected, Of course 1 ..as glad to transfer 
this business to my partner, George, which he 
cheerfully accepted, Against odds—against all 
the legal accumen and learning of several dis- 
tinguished jurists, who opposed him in the suits 
—George struggled hard, but triumphed at last 
in the several actions, which, he must permit me 
to say, has elevated George Hartley to a high 
position in the legal profession. He could not 
have gained these suits if he had not kept, most 
faithfully and religiously, a certain solemn 
pledge, the keeping of which was made a condi- 
tion of my giving you over to him, my daughter 
in marriage.” 

“And you, Mrs, Hartley, the elder?” said 
Mrs. Worthington, with happy tears in her eyes. 

“The night before George left for the South, 
when he made the same solemn promise to me, 
with prayer on his lips and tears in his eyes, I 
knew that he would keep it most religiously,” 
said the mother of George, in the fullness of her 
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heart ; “ and very nearly a year afterwards, when 
you, Mrs, Worthington, and Eva called upon me 
and questioned me about George, I could only 
say, ‘he was in God's hands, and might some 
day be heard from;’ and this should have been 
satisfactory to you at least, Eva, for he could not 
have been otherwise than safe while in the pro- 
tecting and loving hands of the Almighty.” 

“ When I gave the solemn pledge to my dear 
friend and adviser, and repeated it to my then 
afflicted and distressed mother,” said George, “ I 
felt the sacred influence that prompted the utter- 
ance: ‘I shall ever keep this pledge most relig- 
iously, of shunning the maddening bowl, and 
living a purer life.’ I statedly renew this pledge 
in my prayerful thought, and believe I shall 
never cease to remember that I was once FEt- 
TERED, BUT FREED.” 





* FRUGAL ARTY LELTERS, 


HINTS FOR SLENDER PURSES. 
BY M. E. G,. 


No. J: ‘ 

Dear Lettie: —We were overwhelmed with 
disappointment by the mail that brought your 
letter saying you could not come this summer, for 
it also brought one from Bell, acquainting us 
with her desire to remain another year at school. 
She wishes to pursue the study of German and 
German literature, The teacher offers her this 
opportunity, her board, and a small pecuniary 
compensation, if she will stay with her next year 
as assistant teacher, Of course we cannot refuse 
her. You should have seen George Smedly 
fume and fuss at this; he came home from col- 
lege, a graduate, last week. When they were 
children, Bell was always his little sweetheart; 
and | believe the boy thought that there was no 
question in life for him but that of getting 
through college, in order to come home and 
marry her and settle down snug as a bug in a 
rug. He is going to be a gentleman farmer, as 
his father wishes, ‘* else why should I have called 
him George ?”’ says Mr. Smedly. The son’s in- 
clination jumps with the father’s will, for he was 
brought up on the farm and loves the country, 
Poor boy, | could not help pitying him: when he 
went away he promised Aunt Hal that he would 
not write to Beil while she was at school; and 
now, after waiting three years, she wishes to stay 
away another year. 

Your letter hit Charlie in the same place, but 
Charlie did not fume; he turned pale a moment, 
and then turning to me, said: “I shall start east 
this afternoon, Jennie, Is there anything I can 
do for you? I shall see Lettie.” And George, 





relieved by the prospect of immediate action, 
cried out, “ Bravo, old fellow! Ill go with you, 
sotto voce. And it may be I won’t see Bell. Such 
nonsense: confound it.’ And they went. I 
have no doubt George growled all the way, and 
then on seeing Bell, brought no harsher argument 
to bear than the ardor and impulse of his twenty- 
one years; while Charlie probably made _ his 
journey in silence, met you with reproachful .en- 
derness mantled in the dignity of twenty-six, 
urged the time already lost from the life so pre- 
cious in that it might be brightened by your 
sweet companionship and love, and the fact that 
it was even now momentarily slipping away. 
Dear Lettie, I would have you for my sister; let 
me add all my persuasions to whatever Charlie 
may say. Let him prevail. 

The instant the boys were gone, Esther and I 
fell to work; for we are in hopes they will bring 
both you disaffected ones back to the fold, and 
we want things in order against your coming, 
We commenced on Wallie’s room, which was 
the next in order, As I mentioned in my last 
letter, it isa south room, It was the spare-room 
before Wallie came here, and had a blue and 
drab carpet on it which was consequently less 
worn than any carpet in the house; so we con- 
cluded to use it again; after cleaning the room 
thoroughly, we papered the wall with drab damask 
paper; it was only eighteen cenm.s a piece and 
perfectly beautiful. ‘The little moulding that 
runs at the top of the surbase we painted with 
Marshing’s gold paint—a forty-cent bottle did it . 
all, and looked elegant. Around the top, for 
cornice, we stretched some Japanese books that 
unfold, Wallie had them among his studio 
effects. He says they only cost fifteen cents 
apiece; but the ceiling is just high enough to 
enable one to see the subject of the picture and 
not the detail of production; so the effect is very 
rich—the contrasting colors by their variety giv- 
ing brilliance to the surrounding harmony ; for we 
washed the ceiling with drab to correspond with 
the walls and relieve from glare. The carpet 
was blue and drab, We put the best of it on 
the edges, and the worst neatly darned in the 
middle; over this we tacked a square of drab 
canton flannel, of which we sewed two widths 
together; it was double-faced, a yard and a-half 
wide, and eighty-five cents a yard, You see 
eight yards did it, and it made the room look 
perfectly fresh. For each window we made a 
pair of,gcurtains of drab satin jean. Down the 
front edge of each curtain we put two stripes of 
blue woolen braid, about six inches apait; we 
sewed the braid on by a brier stitch in white, cov- 
ering its full width, Between the braids we out- 
lined, with blue crewel, the stalk and flower of 
narcissus, each design occupying the full width 
of the space, and being about sixteen inches 
high. These we placed one above the other at 
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an interval of about three inches ; all the ground 
within the stripe made by the two braids we cov- 
ered with a net-work of long stitches in blue 
crewel, that looked very much like the little 
cracks that run all over an old piece of delf, 
The effect was immense, We got the idea from 
the Princess Louise curtains exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial, 

We saw some pretty tile wall-paper when buy- 
ing the paper for this room, and bought a piece 
without quite knowing what use to make of it. 
But it was a good investment, for we used it to 
excellent advantage. We cut the tiles apart and, 
with a strip of black paper an inch and a half 
wide between each one, put a row of them on 
the wall along the upper edge of the mantle and 
a row down each side, also a row around the fire- 
They were a blue figure on a white 
ground, and when the whole thing was finished 
and varnished with white damar varnish, it looked 
exactly as if furnished with Minton glaze tiles. 
The mantle itself we dressed with a board covered 
with plain blue canton flannel with a ruffle four- 
teen inches deep. Into the front edge of the 
board, and on top of the ruffle, we screwed some 
hooks, on which we hung a shaving mug and a 
pitcher for hot water, a drinking mug and a 
pitcher for cold water—all blue Cantonware ; 
they look quaint and artistic against the ground 
of the ruffle. Over each window we had a board 
about five inches wide placed like a shelf, and 
between the brackets which supported the board, 
arod. On the rod the curtain rings run, and to 
front of the board and around the ends we fast- 
ened a ruffle of blue canton flannel like the man- 
tle. It made a good finish. We blacked all the 
furniture in the room, for it was imitation walnut, 
and very shabby. A set of ebony book-shelves 
made by Wallie, and suspended by blue cords, 
with blue tassels pendant beneath and from the 
nail that sustains that, look very pretty against the 
drab wall, as do also some corner shelves cov- 
ered with blue canton flannel, and the edges ruf.- 
fled with blue silk. A pedestal of drain-pipe 
painted dull black and figured with dull gold— 
Marshing’s liquid gold again—makes a pleasing 
support for one of Wallie’s treasured casts. The 
bureau we supplied with brass hardware in place 
of the ugly little knobs that were on it, at the ex- 
pense of two dollars, but they looked so fine on 
the black that it paid. For bureau, stand and 
wash-stand, we made linen scarfs with a lace 
work on drawn threads and a raveled fringe at 
each end; they were not much work, aad look 
very rich, and wear well. We made a basket- 
table like the one in the dining-room, only cov- 
ering it with blue canton flannel, for the student 
lamp to stand upon, and out of two old Jap fans 
which Esther and I had last summer, a shade 
for the lamp: it keeps company with the cornice. 
You would hardly suspect what a nice shade it 
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makes. We took the ribs carefully out of the 
papers and then pasted the ends together and 
ran a silk thread through the small side. Yoy 
can readily see how it worked. For a shoe-box 
we painted a half-barrel black and gilded the 
hoops. The cover was upholstered with a tufted 
cushion, covered with drab jean, finished with 
blue button tufts (these are plush head-nails 
which we drove right through the hair stuffing 
into the wood cover, forming the tufting,) and 
blue gimp. This makes a pretty stool, and a good 
shoe-box. Wallie is delighted with the room, 
but stopped us when we had gotten this far, for 
fear we would not leave any room for his own 
peculiar art-belongings. 

When the room is finished it will, without 
doubt, be a gem. Dear Lettie, I sincerely hope 
this will be my last letter, and that instead of your 
seeing my work through my eyes, you will shortly 
see it through your own. I am anxious to see 
what impression this very economical furnishin 
will make upon a fresh subject; for we are so inf 
bued with our ideas, that I fancy we do not see 
it as strangers would. You would doubtless see 
instantly many omissions, the filling of which 
would afford us delightful occupation for a year 





to come. Good bye, dear. Come to our assist- 
ance. As ever, yours, 
, JENNIE. 
HOW I CAME TO HAVE A GRAND- 
MOTHER. 


BY JAMES B. MARSHALL, 


Grandfather should have blessed his fortune 
that there fell to his lot such a woman as my 
grandmother, Ernestine. 

While turning over my grandfather’s old papers, 
I came across a package done up with more care 
than the endorsement on the outside paper would 
seem to call for, which was: “ Fish bills—of no 
account.” On breaking open the package, not a 
single fish bill was discovered. It is very evident 
that the contents were never iitended for my 
grandmother’s eyes, and the disguising of the 
package, as one of fish bills, was solely on her 
account. 

My grandfather, even when old, was a hand- 
some, merry fellow; and being in the receipt of a 
snug income, was considered a desirable visitor 
anywhere. In spite of the grand dames of his 
day, Jacobus Brinkerhoof reached his thirty-fifth 
year, still free, having passed safely through, or 
around, all of their schemes and deeply-laid plots 
to lock his fortunes with their daughters and 
granddaughters. But how many narrow escapes 
he had! How closely had the silken noose 
come to catching the not always wary man, on 
more than one occasion! Besides running such 
dangers from that which was natural, my grand- 
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father, at that time, had a decided bias for prying 
into that which was supernatural. No sooner did 
he hear of an unusual phenomenon in any part of 
the country, than off he would post forthwith to 
hunt it out. 

The aunt of my grandmother was Madam 
Vandeveer, born Van Tromp, and it was during 
a visit of this comely lady to the Brinkerhoof 
homestead that miy grandfather was. led into the 
adventure set forth in the paper. 

Madam was some years a widow, coming and 
going when her fancy prompted her; and when 
she began to think of turning homeward, she par- 
ticularly invited my grandfather to make his long- 
promised visit, and accompany her. She ex- 
patiated on the attractions of her homestead, the 
beauty of the neigborbood, and—what one would 
have thought above all—the charms of a bloom- 
ing niece, whom she had adopted; but all with- 
out drawing forth from Jacobus more than a 
polite acceptance, to be fulfilled at that very in- 
definite period designated “as soon as I shall be 
able.” But mark! when that artful lady began 
to tantalize him, in casually dropping remarks of 
a room in the house not slept in for years, because 
of a mysterious clock therein, his business sud- 
denly accommodated itself to her departure. She 
refused to gratify his high-wrought curiosity re- 
garding this room until he should be on the spot, 
when, as she smilingly said, her words would 
lose none of their interest, and if Jacobus felt in- 
clined, he might test the truth of the story at 
once. 

Madam’s estate he found to be all that had 
been promised, nor did the niece Ernestine prove 
less attractive than she had been drawn. He 
frankly confesses that he had not been in the 
house five hours till he felt he had ventured on 
dangerous ground in coming to “ Van Tromp’s 
View.” There is no doubt but that my grand- 
father lost his heart to the beautiful Ernestine, 
and it was only because he had so long enjoyed 
his roving bachelor life that he hesitated to con- 
fess. Such must have been the case, or why 
should he mention that he quite forgot all about 
the mysterious clock and room, the prime cause 
of his visit, until the evening of the fourth day. 
In an old journal kept by grandfather at that 
time, it is recorded that the days went by in visit- 
ing, driving, boating, etc., with she young lady, 
who figures as the “ beautiful,” the “lovely,” and 
the “‘ charming girl.”” Near the end of the entry 
of the facts of the third day of the visit, | find 
written very boldly, “ must go home to-morrow;” 
and half-way down the fourth day’s jottings, 
‘* must try to get away to-morrow or next day.” 

How the subject of his visit was even intro- 
duced on the evening of the fourth day, there is 
nothing to show; but as it was a tempestuous 
night, as the paper says, no doubt the banging 
and slamming of shutters and doors, and the 





moaning of trees incident to such a night, may 
have recalled the madam’s promise. Though it 
was spring, the fresh wind made a few glowing 
sticks of wood piled on the brass andirons, in the 
great drawing-room, not unacceptable. Madam 
sat in the high-backed plush chair of state, with 
Ernestine seated on one side, looking dreamily 
into the fire, and my grandfather on the other 
side, listening with the best attention he could 
command to Madam’s words, that were at times 
disturbed when an unusually heavy gust of wind 
went spinning about the house. At the opposite 
end of the drawing-room hung a fine oil painting 
of the peerless Ernestine (it hangs just behind 
me at this moment), about which my grandfather 
at the time held a torturing doubt, it being but 
recently finished, as to whether the artist had 
done her justice, and could never be done com- 
paring it with the original. “ Thus seated,’’ says 
the paper, “* Madam began her story of the room, 
that had been known long before er girlhood by 
the name of the Haunted Clock Room,” 

“Among those who came over to New Am- 
sterdam soon after the noble Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant, was the beautiful Margarethe Van 
Tromp. She had been betrothed in the father- 
land, her intended holding a high position in the 
colony under His Excellency, and came to con- 
summate that promise among her relatives. The 
ceremonies were to be performed in this house, 
and in this very room; this is a part—a wing— 
of the old homestead, then built perhaps a dozen 
years. All the notables of the colony were to 
grace the happy occasion with their presence, and 
little else figured in conversation of the busy 
tongues of New Amsterdam than the approaching 
marriage of Margarethe Van Tromp. Rather 
more than a week before the anticipated day, her 
betrothed Captain was called away a day on busi- 
ness up the Hudson, and several notes received 
by Margarethe explained how his detention was 
prolonged from day to day. These little confi- 
dential notes in no way abated the grand prepar- 
ations that were going on in and around the 
house. 

The auspicious day came, and with it bringing 
the best and greatest the colony could boast—the 
Governor, his council, the great burghers and 
patroons, their wives, and their sons and daugh- 
ters not a few. But where was the fortunate 
soldier, the happy man of the occasion? 
The big wigs cracked their jokes at his 
shyness, and waited patiently the hour, for there 
was no doubting the dinner, at least.. Hour after 
hour went by, failing to bring the bridegroom, 
and the very hour of the ceremony came and 
passed without his appearance. The pale face of 
Margarethe watched, in faith, the high road ; but 
Mynheer Van Tromp stamped up and down the 
long path leading to it, swearing to himself the 
most terrible of Dutch oaths, and vowing mur- 
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derous things, to no purpose. Then it was, that 
the governor received a message in urgent haste 
from up the Hudson, stating that his trusted offi- 
cer had mysteriously disappeared nearly a week 
before: he was Margarethe’s lover. The not- 
ables scratched their heads in perplexity, the 
great dames exchanged grave whispers and shook 
their heads, and the giddy frauleins smiled one 
to the other; and all went their several ways. 

“If the expected marriage had loosened the 
speech of the colony, its strange failure caused 
a double excitement; and of any very earnest 
conversation seen going forward, for months 
after, one could have readily surmised the sub- 
ject. Poor Margarethe! Day after day she sat 
watching the high road, only to add to her disap- 
pointment. Father, mother, friends, pleaded with 
her to renounce her perfidious lover ; but she shook 
her head and watched on—a noble, trusting heart 
was Margarethe’s. One day, as her mother was 
pleading with her, she suddenly arose and taking 
the ring from her finger turned to the great clock 
that stood in her room, and which she had brought 
from Holland, saying, excitedly: ‘Yon clock 
saw him place this ring upon my hand and vow 
his love; it is dumb, but if it will give me a 
sign I will renounce him forever,’ The mother 
regarded these words in alarm, thinking that her 
loved daughter’s brain was turned by her trouble, 
and tried to soothe her. The time was after 
noon, and the clock’s hands were nearing to mark 
the figure 1. A second or so, and they pointed 
the hour, and with seeming marked emphasis the 
clock struck one, two, three, four, and so on to 
twelve, and then thirteen. No sooner did it 
cease than Margarethe, with firm step, approached 
the window, and hurled the ring far out, saying 
in piteous sadness, ‘Go, forever!’ Weeks of 
fever and months of illness followed, before 
other lovers same wooing to ‘Van Tromp’s 
View,’ to no purpose ; all were welcome to come, 
and as welcome to go, It was current gossip 
that she still waiched for her soldier lover, At 
length Margarethe disappeared from ‘ Van 
Tromp’s View,’ but whether she went back to the 
Netherlands, or died here and was quietly and sor- 
rowfully buried, no record can be found, Yet the 
latter must have been her fate, for it was whis- 
pered that it was not pleasant to remain in her 
room, and no one would enter it except in broad 
day to wind the clock, which has never been 
permitted to stop from her day to this.” 

“ T heard a noise in the clock-room last night,” 
said Ernestine, trying to smile. 

“Pshaw! I really believe that you ladies fancy 
that there is something real in this matter,” said 
my grandfather; “ if so, I would like to discover 
it, and will occupy this clock-room the balance 
of my visit, beginning to-night.” 

“You had better not,” said Ernestine, a faint 
blush on her face. 





“Ah, ha! you think that perhaps that soldier 
tight come back. I would have given a round 
sum to have had a bout with him for Margarethe’s 
sake—the villain !’’ 

“I’m afraid you are boasting to us timid 
women,” said Madam. “ You don’t know what 
strange doings are told, that are to be seen there.” 

My grandfather pledged himself not to care if 
the Arch One himself held possession of the 
room; but at the same time, what was the mys- 
tery? 

“Of course the stories can be nothing more 
than legends,”’ said Ernestine, “ why then work 
upon our nerves with their recital ?” 

“What is it, pray ?”” said my grandfather, all 
intent and drawing his chair a little closer. 

Suddenly Madam gave a nervous start in her 
chair, bit her lip, and silently regarded first my 
grandfather and then Ernestine, with an intense 
look of fear, as if something had been suddenly 
presented to her mind of supernatural import. 
Ernestine took refuge in her arms, and my grand- 
father arose and took a survey of the room, twirl- 
his moustaches to wear as fierce an air as possible. 

“TI see nothing,” said my grandfather, seating 
himself in a moment, with a sense of relief that 
he had not. 

“ Softly!” said Madam, placing a finger on her 
lips; “ this is the eve of the night, just twenty-five 
years ago, that William Vandeveer first came to this 
house, and hearing the sad fortune of poor Mar- 
garethe told, rashly vowed, as you have done, 
to know the mysteries of the clock-room, I 
remember sitting here, as Ernestine does now, 
and hearing my mother tell of the room,” 

“Just as you must now tell me,” said my 
grandfather, 

“ You had better let it pass,’’ said Madam; but 
no refusal would be taken. ‘“ Well,” said 
Madam, with asigh; “it is said, and I. can bear 
testimony in one case, that no one ever spent a 
night in that room, but declined to spend a second 
one there; and their haggard features showed 
that their slumbers had not been of the soundest. 
Nor could much be obtained from them in regard 
to the manner in which they had passed the night; 
and strange as it is true, they all died within the 
year save one, the last who occupied the room, 
who was married,” 

“A choice of two—please don’t allow me to 
interrupt you,” said my grandfather, with the 
word “evils” half uttered. 

“ There were all sorts of stories afloat as to 
what was seen by the bold guests, though nothing 
direct was disclosed, until William Vandeveer 
passed a night there. He told me that he had 
been in the room about an hour, and was begin- 
ning to feel drowsy, waiting for any adventure 
that might offer itself, when he heard the clock 
give a buzz, as if it was about to strike. As he 
had gone to the room about midnight, he be- 
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thought himself that the clock was about to strike 
one. It did strike one, and, to his utter amaze- 
ment, continued to strike, strike, until it had 
rung the unusual number of thirteen. Thinking 
that he must have been mistaken an hour on en- 
tering the room, and that the time was only then 
midnight, he started toward the clock to examine 
its face. Scarce had he advanced a half-dozen 
paces, before a lovely white arm seemed to issue 
from the clock and beckon to him. He accepted 
the challenge, not hesitating a moment; and not 
with the timid touch of a single hand, but brought 
his two broad palms together to imprison the 
dazzling white fingers. But such an icy shudder 
thrilled through him, that his hands flew involun- 
tarily apart, and he dropped on his knees, as if 
felled by an electric shock, Exactly what fol- 
lowed, William could never give a very clear 
account, except that Margarethe had bid him to 
be a true lover, and charged him to make ready 
his marriage feast ere the end of the year, or woe 
betide him, and then waved him a tender adieu. 
William Vandeveer was a man not to be trifled 
with, even by that which was supernatural, and 
he determined to benish the occurrence from his 
mind; but, sletping or waking, he could not 
get the warning out of his thoughts an hour at 
atime. The year had half elapsed when he 
wrote, asking me to grant him my hand and save 
hie life, as then the gentle Margarethe could never 
bear him enmity, Whether William would have 
died a bachelor when the year was out, as had 
done his predecessors, was never given a test, for 
we were married before that time.” 

“ Mynheer Vandeveer was a very long-headed 
said my grandfather, 


” 


gentleman, I remember, 
“and only used that story, I have an idea, to win 
your coy consent, my charming friend,” 

**No, no, you, unbeliever; he was as stubborn 
a bachelor as you, and nothing but the prospect 
of that ghostly fate would have decided him.” 

“ That may be, as strange affairs of like char- 
acter have come under my notice; but I have not 
the least belief in this same clock-room, nor a 
particle of hesitancy in sleeping there this very 
night. So, let Fritz show me there, as I see you 
ladies are about to retire,” 

“‘ Gray-headed Fritz lighted me as far as the 
room-door,”’ says the paper, “and then, handing 
me the candle, skipped down the hall passage 
and out of sight before I could answer his good- 
night. Being so abruptly left alone made my 
heart jump livelier than I would have cared to 
own, but I entered the room and slammed to the 
hall-door. It was an immense room, and the 
feeble light of my candle illumined but a little 
circle about me, while beyond the gloom was only 
intensified. I could see huge pieces of furniture 
looming up in different parts of the room, and 
as I moved about to a seat, their polished wood 
caught and reflected the candle-rays, vanishing 





and appearing in and out of the light with such 
quickness that it almost seemed as though they 
did move. In spite of a resolve not to trifle with 
my nerves in such a manner, there was a sort of 
irresistible fascination to watch these shadows 
scurrying about the room at my will. No sooner 
would my light at rest end their antics than I 
was tempted to again start them into motion, I 
fancied that they assumed fantastic shapes of 
men, and moved my light to test the fact. Some 
of the oak and walnut carvings did cast shadows 
like grotesque human profiles. Nothing is too 
trifling to assume exaggerated proporions, if the 
mind is allowed to dwell upon the trifle, and so 
these shadows each moment possessed a greater 
attraction for me. They might be the shades of 
those who had previously occupied the room to 
their sorrow, and were in their mute language 
warning me away. 

“ The clock stood half-way down the side of the 
room, and was one of the largest of its kind, and 
tick-ticked with loud, slow, solemn beat. I had 
at first allowed my attention to dwell upon the 
shadows as a sort of refuge from the clock, a not 
pleasant sight for me to regard, There was a 
suggestive figure of death perched on its top, who 
was about swinging his metal scythe in a shud- 
dering realistic manner, He was not a solemn- 
visaged death, but appeared as if he might have 
been originally intended for a faun, and after- 
wards been done into a bare-ribbed death. It 
had thus acquired a marked Mephistophelian 
visage, and in piace of being impartial, would 
take special delight in reaping in certain direc- 
tions, Several times when starting my shadows 
into motion the light gleamed upon his steel, 
making it appear to swing through the air and 
riveling my attention, in spite of me, on his 
mocking ghastly face, grinning down in tri- 
umphant surety. I tried to banish these fancies 
by laughing at my fears, but the muffled echoes 
that my voice awakened but served to deepen the 
spell, 

A glance at the clock told me it wanted but 
ten minutes of one, I then made another bra- 
vado attempt to throw off the influence of my 
surroundings, and be assured that I was not in the 
least nervous, by saying, in as brusque a voice as 
I knew, ‘ These gentlemanly shadows won't strive 
with me much longer, but will sorrowfully aban- 
don me in a few moments to my fate.’ This 
nervous freak was intended to have been followed 
by an approving laugh at my good humor, but 
scarce was the word ‘fate’ spoken, and every 
word cost me a special effort, than the candle 
gave a splutter, a livid flash of brightness, and 
was extinguished, burnt to the socket—the 
shadows had surely left me. I had thought 
nothing of the candle burning out; my thoughis 
were so intensely otherwise engrossed, that thus 
being deprived of its company was such a shock 
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that the laugh that was upon my lips died away 
unuttered, The night was bright with the moon, 
but the long close shutters of the windows were all 
drawn in, and not a ray penetrated the cavern of 
a room, save through a small crescent opening 
high in the shutter, opposite the clock. This 
crescent admitted a thin pencil of light, falling 
full on the grinning death and the clock’s face, 
while all else in the room was in obscurity. The 
clock will, of course, strike one, I tried to reason, 
and directly I will lie back in this chair and drop 
off to sleep; it will never do to look haggard in the 
morning. After a number of trials my eyes were 
kept closed by holding a hand over the lids, and 
was congratulating myself that in a measure I 
felt quieter, when the old clock gave a prelimi- 
nary buzz that made my eyes fly open, and I be 
seated bolt upright in my chair. In an instant a 
powerful hammer struck one. ‘ Ah, that’s all!” 
said I, half aloud, and with a degree of satisfac- 
tion that was felt to the very ends of my limbs. 

“ Two, struck the clock; I held my breath and 
strained every nerve as I listened. Had I been 
deceived by an echo? 

“Three, struck the clock; a chill seemed to 
penetrate me through and through, as rigidly I 
sat counting the strokes, slow and measured ; each 
one of which added to and drove down like some 
great oppressive weight upon me. 

* Four, five, six, and seven it struck, more than 
minutes apart. ‘ 

“ Eight, nine, ten, and eleven. I repeated these 
last numbers over and over again until the follow- 
ing stroke, lest my ears or tongue should play me 
false, and an innocent twelve be counted thirteen. 
Then came the twelfth, and after it I started half 
out of my chair, and leaned forward. Great 
heavens! it did give the thirteenth stroke, and 
with an emphasis that made the others faint in 
comparison—the whole clock seemed to jar under 
the stroke. 

And, horror on horror, as its sound died away, 
a fair, shapely arm issued from within the clock, 
and gracefully beckoned me, as one would com- 
mand. I had not the power to resist its weird 
behest; I staggered toward the clock with tremb- 
ling limbs, and stood within an arm’s length of 
those marbie-white fingers, long, graceful, and 
There was a powerful longing within 
me to touch them, and prove whether they 
were only a part of some frightful dream ; but I 
shrank from the act with dread fear of the result. 
Wh an impulse, I managed io clasp my hands 


delicate. 


together, raising my eyes heavenward; but at 
once I met those of the grinning death, and 
quickly shrank down from the gleam on his 
scythe, seemingly about to be launched at me, In 
doing so, my still outstretched hand came in con- 
tact with those fingers, icy cold; and as the arm 
vanished within the clock, I sank down on the 
fluor, An instant, and I arose to fly from the 





room, groping in trepidation for the hall-door 
at the far end, and opened it to escape. Half 
way along the hall a white, shrouded shape 
blocked the way, and the same arm beckoned me 
on with undeniable command. I saw no face, 
but that woman’s form floated before and led me, 
as though in chains of steel. I saw distinctly but 
that arm beckoning, beckoning. It might have 
beckoned me out of the window—anywhere—I 
could not resist. She led on to the drawing- 
room, and paused by the picture of Ernestine, and 
pointed toward it. I heard, or fancied I heard, 
‘Beware! prepare ere the year is gone, lest woe 
betide you.” Then the hand waved toward me 
as if in tender benediction, disappeared in the 
flowing folds, and the spectre glided from my 
sight, and I fell down in a faint. 

“On coming to, the first rays of early sunlight 
fell upon the picture, and softly lighted the bright 
face of Ernestine; and feeling such a sense of 
protection in its shadow, I lay down again on a 
rug, to think over the night’s adventure, In the 
morning, I begged to be excused making any 
statement, though my face at once assured the 
ladies that something unusual must have trans- 
pired. If in the shadow of the picture I had 
experienced protection, in the presence of the 
original that security was felt to be doubled. 
Without these presences, my suffering was more 
than can be explained; nervous crawls and heart 
quakings, as each rustling leaf, each waving 
branch, then heralded in my ears the approach of 
the spectre Margarethe. A week of this kind of 
life passed away, and I finally tore myself away 
from ‘ Van ‘Tromp’s View,’ giving fair promises, 
but vowing in my secret heart never again to see 
its walls or its inmates. In less than a week I 
was back again, wretched and worn, and had 
taken madam into my confidence. ‘ There is but 
one escape for you,’ said the madam, with tears in 
her eyes; ‘Ernestine. Ernestine alone can save 
you; let your heart be bold, and live.’ My 
Ernestine must have caught that art from 
madam, for though I should promise and bind 
myself, on rare occasions, by the stoutest of oaths 
in any matter, they were never so strong but a few 
tears from those bright, pleading eyes of hers 
would melt them away, as if never made—it was 
better to be so, I suppose.” 

My grandfather Jacobus certainly did not die 
that year, nor for many a year after, for 
which all who met with him had good occa- 
sion to rejoice; quite as certain as that he wedded 
the beautiful Earnestine, and, with a sigh, gave 
up his cherished bachelor habits, to prove himself 
a much better Benedict, 

It is now that I come to a part of his account 
that embodies a grossly unjust suspicion; for I 
am sure that yon noble, handsome lady, who 
looks down on me from her picture, would never 
have stooped to the act. 
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“I afterwards came to discover,’’ says the 
paper, “the marked resemblance between the 
hand and arm that beckoned me that night, and 
Madam’s own fair member, supposing its flesh 
tints to have been whitened away. And there 
was a similar graceful commanding manner when 
the motion of her hand d4dded emphasis to her 
words. In time, I was led firmly to beiieve that 
Madam knew more of the clock and Margarethe 
than she would care to disclose, though it would 
not be handsome for me to say that | loved her 
the worse for it.” 

If grandfather really believed anything of the 
kind, he seems to have forgotten that there might 
have been a family resemblance even in arms and 
manners. 
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AUNT RUTH GOES TO THE 
GERMAN. 


BY KATE KROMBIE, 

“Did I ever tell you about my goin’ to the 
German when I was to Araminty’s last winter? 
Well, ye see, Snobtown ain’t a big city. I tell 
’em it’s neither one thing nor t’other. It seems 
pooty much like our village, but I s’pose there’s 
a good many more folks and houses, or else it 
wouldn’t be called a city. At any rate it's 
enough like a city to make ’em want to do 
everything they do in cities; so they have 
Germans, though Minty says they ain’t nothin’ 
nigh so grand affairs as they -have in other 
places where she’s ben. They allow that no- 
body goes to’em except the a det of the town, 
and John—that’s Minty’s husband—would go 
through fire and water any time for the sake of 
attendin’ one. You see he ain’t exactly one 
o’ the 406 nods, but they kinder make on him 
more lately, and invite him and Minty every- 
wheres, on account o’ his bein’ so successful in 
bizness. I expect he is gettin’ to be forehanded. 
But howsomever, he’s allers tickled to death to 
be noticed by the aristockrisy, as he calls ‘em, 
and he hands out the money to ’em generous as a 
prince when they call on him to help pay their 
bills ; and that’s what suits ’em, you know. 

“ John desarves to prosper, for he sticks right 
to his bizness, I tell ye, and works hard; and 
anybody ’d think when night come he'd be tired 
enough to set down to home and rest himself ; 
but la! let me tell ye what happened to him be- 
fore he went to that German, 

“You see that day his clerk happened to take 
sick, and John was left aloné in the store—he keeps 
a book store—so he sent a boy up to tke house 
with a note to Minty, tellin’ her to send down his 
clo’es, and he wouldn't have ter come home. 
He'd ordered a hack to fetch me and Minty 
down when ‘twas time to go, Their house is in 
the suburbs, and quite a ways from the store... So 
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Minty done up his swaller-tail coat, and his best 
black pantaloons, and put a clean white handker- 
cher in the pocket, and putin a clean shirt and 
cuffs and collar, and his white satin necktie and 


his white kid gloves, and all so nice. You orter 
see that man when he’s dressed up! If you 
didn’t say he’s handsome, I’d give up! Minty’s 


awful proud of him, I tell ye. Well, when she'd 
got them things all done up, she kinder hesitated 
and turned to me, ‘ Aunt Ruth,’ says she, ‘1l’m 
a’most dressed, and I guess I’d better go down 
now with the things; John 'll never be able to 
git into them clo’es all right in the world without 
me. I darsen’t trust him.’ ‘For massy’s sake, 
then,’ says I, ‘do go ;’ and so she got ready and 
went along, and she told me afterwards what 
happened, 

“It seemed trade had ben oncommon good all 
day, and hung on brisk till into the evenin’; but 
finally it begun to slacken up. 
body in fer some little time, and John says to 
Minty, says he: ‘ Minty, I ’bleve I'll dress me 
here, where it’s warm; there won’t be anybody 
in now, ‘less its newspaper customers, and you 
can go out to the front end o’ the store, and stay 
and tend to ’em. 
the back part o’ the store, and dress me right 
here, behind this high show-case.’ So she give 
him his clean shirt, and he began to take off his 
clo’es. He’d jest got his shirt over his head, when 
John 
dodged down out o’ sight, behind the counter. 

“«] should like the Zimes, if you please,’ said 
the lady. Minty handed her the paper, and she 
begun to look along in the show-case, as if she 
wanted somethin’ more. ‘Oh, I know now!’ 
says she, all of a sudden. ‘1 want to git some 
yaller wax for my darter; she’s makin’ wax flow- 
ers, and she charged me over ’n’ over not to for- 
git it.’ 

Upon this, John riz up and shook his head and 
waved his shirt-sleeve like mad at Minty. (The 
lady was a-huntin’ in her bag for her money, and 
didn’t see.) Minty understood by John’s motions 
that the wax was down there where he was, and 
so she says very perlite to the lady: ‘ We haven't 
any yaller wax to-night—we’re all out,’ says she, 

“¢QOh! you must be mistakened,’ says the 
lady; ‘for it was only this morning that my 
darter bought some here out of a new lot jest 
in. It’s down there he keeps it; I’ve got it here 
many a time;’ and she began to move down 
towards the high show-case, where John was. 

“ Minty rushed ahead on her just in time, and 
not any too soon for John ; he made a grab for his 
clo‘es and sprang out o’ the back door, onto a bridge 
that jines his store with another building. Minty 
didn’t see no other way to do, so she turned up 
the gas, and took out the wax, praying all the 
time, inside, that the woman would hurry up and 
go before John froze to death out there on that 


There'd ben no- 


I'll jest turn down the gas in 


the door opened and a lady come in. 
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open bridge, in the perishing cold, But*the lady 
didn’t seem to be in ‘no hurry; she litered and 
turned over the things and asked questions, till 
Minty was jest distracted. But finally she did 
take her yaller wax and her newspaper, and pay 
for um’, and leave. 

“ Minty wasn’t long openin’ the door to let 
John in, you’d better believe; and a wretcheder 
object ’n what he was, you seldom see. His 
teeth chattered so ’t he couldn’t speak for some 
minutes, and he crouched down behind the stove, 
with Minty a-holdin’ and rubbin’ his hands, and 
laughin’ and cryin’ both to once. They locked 
the front door, so no more customers could get in, 
put down the curtains, and give their ondivided 
attention to gettin’ John warm and dressed. 

“This is goin’ to the German under difficul- 
ties,’ says Minty to John, ‘“ * Let’s not go, dear; 
you ought to go home and have somethin’ hot 
right off,’ says she. 

**T won’t do no such thing,’ says John. 
go to the German,’ says he. 

“And by’n by, when I got along in the hack, we 
went, sure enough. I noticed he looked pooty 
savage for a spell, and Minty said he charged her 
over and over again, never to let on about it; and 
she never did, only to me. 

“ Well, when we got there, we found all the 
ladies in the dressin’-room, puttin’ on their white 
kid gloves, Some on ’em went way up to their 
elbows. But there was one o’ the most airy 
lookin’ ladies pertendin’ to be in a great to do 
because she had left her gloves to home; and she 
was goin’ round trying to make some o’ the other 
ladies leave off their’n. She came to Minty, and 
Minty says, says she, ‘7 wear gloves to cover my 
hands—you know I do my own work, Miss 
Dainty; your hands look well enough without, 
I’m sure.’ This seemed to please the lady; and 
she had the handsomest hand and arm I ever see 
on a mortal woman; and I’ll bet a cookey it was 
all planned a purpose to show ’em, too! John 
said afterwards how’t she might a’ spared enough 
off the tail of her gownd to cover her hands and 
arms, and neck, too, jest as well as not. What a 
nuisance them trains be, anyway! Hardly any 
o’ the ladies had ’em on, and them that didn’t 
seemed to have a partickler spite agin them as 
did. T’wan’t the gentlemen that complained on 
‘em, and stepped on ‘em most; I noticed that 
pint. Minty introduced me to a slim, genteel- 
looking young man, with a red ribbon round his 
neck, and a silver whistle hung on to it. ‘* That is 
our leader,’ says she. And pooty soon he blew his 
whistle, and the musicianers struck up a waltz, 
‘and all the gentlemen rushed to the door o’ the 
dressin’-room, took their ladies on their arms, and 
went into the hall. I was thankful for John’s 


‘We'll 


arm to lean on to, for the floor was so slippery 
that I couldn’t a walked acrost it alone to save 
my life, to say nothin’ o’ dancin’ on sech a floor. 





I don’t see how they do it. We found chairs all 
sot ready for us; they were mostly tied together, 
two by two, with long sashes o’ ribbin of different 
colors, We all sot down, and spread out our 
dresses, and looked at one another a spell. Pooty 
soon the whistle sounded agin, and each gentle- 
man took his pardner in his arms, and they all 
begun to spring round in a lively waltz. 

« Some on ’em looked very well, and some on 
’em didn’t. There was one little small feller 
that had the cunningest little girl for a pardner 
vever I see. I heard him call her * Mamy,’ 
They did dance jest like two feathers. It was a 
pooty sight to see ’em. One man was dretful 
tall, and stiff asa ramrod. He used his legs as 
if they didn't belong to him, and his wife she 
looked as if she didn’t belong to him neither; so 
they danced pooty much on their own hook, 
poppin’ this way and that—any way it seemed, 
to get round. I pitied ’em; it must a been hard 
for’em. They looked as if they really thought 
it was their duty to dance, and they meant to do 
it. There was another feller—a young medical 
student, Minty said he was—that I couldn’t help 
watchin’. He went into it so bizness-like. He 
didn’t turn out for nobody, nor nothin’, but dashed 
right ahead, with his mouth open, and his tongue 
a-goin’, for all the world, jest like a boy when he’s 
learnin’ to write. He got some pooty hard 
knocks, and I pitied his pardner; but she didn’t 
seem to mind. I s’pose she’d got used to it. 

“It was fun for me to set and look on, I teil 
ye. It was queer the different ways they had o’ 
holdin’ their pardners. Some stood way off from 
one another, like the picter o’ the Puritan lovers 
kissin’; some hugged up most too tight, I thought; 
and some took hold o’ hands and held ’em out 
one side, arm’s length, and took up more room 
than was comfortable for the rest; some of ’em 
pumped up and down with their elbows, and 
rocked first one side and then t’other. Minty 
called that the ‘ Boston dip.’ 

“They didn’t dance long the first time. I 
didn’t have time for observin’ half what I’ve told 
all to once. When he blew the whistle agin the 
music stopped, and he said they would have a 
figger called ‘ Sir Roger de coverlid,’ or somethin’ 
like it. Well, you've seen the girls at the ’Cad- 
emy go through with their jimnasty figgers. It 
seemed to me pooty much like that; only with 
a good deal o’ waltzin’ mixed up into it, Then 
they had other figgers, or plays I should call ’em, 
and ’mazin’ silly ones, too, for grown up men and 
wimmen to partake together in. One was puss 
in the corner, wheré they put a lady in each 
corner of the room, and then five gentlemen 
make a dive for’em. Of course the spry ones 
waltz off with a pardner, and leave the fifth feller 
alone, looking silly enough, and everybody 
smiles. I didn’t, though; I thought it was real 
embarrassin’ for the poor young man, I forgot 
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to tell you that there was a table in one corner, 
where the favors are. Favors are little fancy 
rosettes, and silk wheelbarrers, and parasols, and 
anything cute and pooty to look at, and of no 
mortal use that you can think on, Minty says 
that sometimes they give real useful and hand- 
some presents, but that night they seemed to be 
mostly wheelbarrers and sich. They pin ’em on 
to one another till the men specially looked as if 
butterflies had lit all over their black coats. And 
so they went on a waltzin’ and waltzin’, and the 
musicianers grew sleepier ’n’ sleepier, and the 
ginteel leader looked more ’n’ more as if he was 
doin’ somebody a favor in holdin’ himself to- 
gether; I don’t believe the feller felt well—but 
Minty said he allus had that way with him.” It 
was considered fashionabie. 

“ Speakin’ o’ them musicianers ; one on ’em— 
the man that blowed the horn—had a sick baby 
to home, so Minty told me: poor feller, while 
all this gayety was goin’ on, his baby might be 
dyin’. Once, when they were playin’ one o’ 
them sobbin’ kind o’ waltzes that sound more like 
death and misery than a dancin’ tune, I see him 
put up his hand and wipe away atear. I wanted 
to go right vp and ask about the baby, and tell 
him I felt for him; but Minty said it wouldn’t 
do. About 11 o'clock they had refreshments, 
and they came jest in the nick o’ time, too. I 
don’t believe we could a held out much longer 
without somethin’ te kinder brace us up; not that 
anybody appeared at all sharp set, or anxious to 
git anything to eat. Oh, la! no, indeed! fur 
from it! The ladies took the plates o’ chicken 
salad and skolloped oysters, with the tips o’ their 
fingers, and pecked away at ’em with their forks, 
as if it was Teally a great cross to ’em to have to 
eat; but I noticed that in the course o’ time 
whole platefuls disappeared somehow or ’nother, 
and the gentlemen had to step round lively to 
keep their pardners’ wants supplied, and git a 
chance at anything to eat themselves. There’s 
one thing wimmen cam beat the men at, and that 
is eatin’; and they have sech a way about it, too, 
that nobody knows they’re makin’ pigs o’ them- 
Well, after supper we all felt better, and 
there seemed to be ruther more talkin’ and 
sociability ; not any to hurt, though. Minty says 
it ain’t considered the thing in serciety to speak 
up loud or laugh out hearty. For my part I 
thought everybody felt about as lively as I giner- 
ally do to a funeral; but I heard ’em all sayin’ 
to each other afterwards that they’d had a ‘ de- 
lightful time! ‘charmin’ evenin’, etc. So I 
s’pose they did feel more cheerful than what they 
looked; I know appearances is deceitful. 

“Well, to wind up with, they had a military 
Afore they got done 


selves. 


figger and grand march, 


marchin’ they all pulled little gilt paper things, 
that had torpedoes inside on ’em that went off 
with a crack all together, and out came for each 





one a cap, or head riggin’ o’ some kind, made of 
tissue paper, 

“ They was of all colors and shapes; some on 
’em was handsome, and some on’em was hid- 
geous, But, howsomever, they straightened ’em 
out as well as they could, and put ’em on their 
heads. And I did think I should ’a’ died to see 
’em. Sech a redikulous sight as some was! One 
big man, with a beard all over his face, had 
on a little white night-cap, tied under his chin; 
and one little mite of a man looked fierce enough, 
in a great red helmet, with an awful green eye 
atop on’t. 

“If they’d ’a’ been anywheres else, I’m sartin 
them men couldn’t ’a’ been hired to make them- 
selves look like sech born fools, and lunyticks 
into the bargin! I guess the wimmen enjoyed 
their caps the most, though some seemed anxious 
to know if theirn was becomin’ to ’em; and I 
saw some exchangin’ goin’ on, Most on ’em 
wore their riggin’ all through the march and the 
closin’ figger, which, as I said afore, was a mili- 
tary figger. 

“Well, I was glad when it was all over; 
specially on account o’ the poor musicianer and 
his sick baby waitin’ for him to home. I guess 
his wife was glad to see him come. I hope the 
little baby got well; but I hain’t heard. Minty 
and John give me their caps and favors to bring 
home, and here they be. I’li put ’em on, so’t you 
can see how they look. I dunno but ’twas well 
enough goin’ once, jest to see how they doit; 
but lawful sakes! I don’t never want to go agin.” 





IN THE VALLEY. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY. 
That was a fair greer. valley, 
Where I have lately strayed; 
Cool is the fair green valley, ~ 
Pleasant its sun and shade; 
Never since days of olden, 
Such charméd woods were seen ; 
‘Never did lights so golden 4." 
Come slanting through the green. 


Since through the forests stately, 
With sweet and dreamful air, 

Walked high-born maids sedately, 
Wreathed by their flowing hair, 

And true knights came to meet them— 
The bravest in the land— 

Came gayly forth to greet them, 
Riding with hawk on hand, 


So in my fair green valley, 
Walking in pleasant shade 
Through the deep woodland alley, 
Comes a sweet, stately maid. 
But I alone discover 
Her young heart's wealth untold ; 
I am her only lover, 
Faithful as knights of old! 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT #< 


Fic. 1—TRIMMING: CROCHET AND 
FANCY BRAID. 

Commence by working one single separated by 
one chain into each of seven picots at the top of 
scallop, four chain, pass over two picots, one 
double into the first picot of medallion, four 
chain, one double into two picots together, * seven 
Chain, one double into two centre picots of next 
medallion together, repeat from * twice more, two 
chain, pass over one picot of medallion and two 
of mignardise, two double trebles into the next, 
keep the top loop of each on the hook, and draw 
through both together; the other double trebles 
are worked in the same way; pass over two 


picots, two double trebles into the next, pass over 

two picots, two double trebles into the next, two 

chain, pass over two picots, one double into the 

two centre picots on medailion together, * three 

chain, one single into fourth of seven chain last 

worked (see design), three chain, one double 
Eig. 1. 





into two centre picots of next medallion together, 
repeat from * twice more, three chain, one double 
into next picot, four chain, pass over two picots, 
and repeat from the beginning of the row. 

For the heading :—1Ist row: One cross double 
treble at the top between two scallops (see de- 
sign); it is worked thus: work as for a double 
treble under the four chain, work cff half the 
loops, work a treble under the four chain on the 
other scallop (see design), work off all the loops, 
two chain, one treble into the centre of cross 
double treble, seven chain, one double into the 
double above the centre of double trebles, seven 
chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

2d row: One treble separated by one chain 
into each alternate stitch of last row. 

For the edge: On the other side of braid one 
double into the two centre picots together of the 





last medallion at the side of scallop, three chain, 
one double into first picot, four chain, one doubie 
into first, pass over one picot, one double into the 
next, * five chain, one double into the second, 
pass over one picct, one double into the next, re- 
peat from * four times more, four chain, one 
double into the first, pass over one picot, one 
double into the next, four chain, one double into 
two next picots together, * seven chain, one 
double into two centre picots on next medallion 
together, repeat from * twice more, one chain, 


| pass over one picot of medallion and two of the 


mignardise together, two double trebles into tae 
next, pass over two picots, two double trebles into 
the next, pass over two picots, two double trebles 
into the next, one chain, pass over three picots, * 
one double into two centre picots together on 
next medallion, three chain, one single into 
fourth of seven chain, three chain, repeat from * 


| twice more, then repeat from the beginning of 


the row. 
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Fics. 2, 3, AND 4.—CROCHET: CAPOTE. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: Eis wool, and a bone 


crochet-hook, No. 11, and pearl beads. 

This pretty capote is worked in a square, half 
of one pattern and half of another; either Eis 
or Shetland wool may be used. Thread the 
beads on the wool; the wool is used double. 

Fig. 2. 





Commence in the centre, work eight chain, join 
round, Ist row. One double separated by five 
chain into each alternate stitch. 2d row. * five 
chain, one double into centre stitch of five chain, 
five chain, one double into the same stitch, repeat 
from * three times more. 3d row. Five chain, 
one double into centre stitch of first five chain of 
last row, five chain, one double into centre of 
next five chain, five chain, one double into same 
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stitch, repeat from * twice more, seven chain, 
draw up a dead and work it into the fourth stitch 
of each seven chain throughout, one double into 
centre of next five chain, seven chain, one double 
into the centre of next five chain, seven chain, 
one double into centre of next five chain, seven 
chain, one double into centre of the next five 
chain, 4th row. Seven chain, one double into 
the centre of next five chain, * five chain, one 
double into the same stitch, five chain, one 
double into the centre of next five chain, five 
chain, repeat from * once more, one double into 
centre of next five chain, five chain, one double 


Fig. 3. 





into the same stitch, seven chain, one double 
through the second and fifth of seven chain of 
last row together; this forms a picot with a pearl 
bead in the centre (see design No, 4), seven 
chain, one double into the second and fifth of 
next seven chain, seven chain, one double into 
second and fifth of next seven chain, one double 
into the same stitches, seven chain, one double 
through the second and fifth of next seven chain, 
seven chain, one double into second and fifth of 
next seven chain, seven chain, one double into 
second and fifth of next seven chain, seven chain. 
All the following rows are worked like the 
fourth, with the exception that there will be an 





increased number of loops of chain in each row, 

as will be seen by illustration No. 4, the increase 

is made at the four corners, five chain are worked 

at corners I., lII., and IV., and seven at corner II. 
Fig. 4. 





Fold the foundation into a triangular form, and 
work two rows round it as follows : 

Ist row: One double into both edges of foun- 
dation, five chain. Repeat. 

2d row: One double into third of five chain, 
five chain. Repeat. 

For the balls, take two pieces of card about 
the size of a threepenny-piece, make a hole in 
the centre of each, place them together, sew from 
the centre over the outside until the centre hole 
is filled up, cut the wool at the edge of the card, 
tie it in the centre, remove the card, cut the 
edges of the balls, roll in the hand, steam over 
boiling water, thread wool through the ball, then 
thread six lengths of wool with a ball at the end 
of each, through another ball, which fix with a 
needle to the heading of fringe (see Fig. 2). 





Fic. 5.—INSERTION FOR UNDERLINEN. 


This little insertion is intended to be placed 
between the puffs of cambric which are now so 


Fig. 5. 





much used for trimmlng underlinen, It is made 
of a narrow band of fine linen with the threads 
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drawn out in the centre and hemstitched at each 
side; the edges are buttonholed, The puffs of 
cambric or nainsook must be whipped at the 
‘edges and sewn to the buttonhole insertion, 





——_—__ -@ 


Fics. 6, 7, AND 8.—WORK BASKET. 
The basket is made of fine willow, the drape 
Fig. 6. 





is worked on blue felt, canvass is placed over the 
felt, and the pattern worked from Fig. 8 in col- 





ored beads,the colors designated by the different 
figures in the squares, If preferred to be simply 





worked in silks or crewels, Fig. 7 can be used, 
The edge of drape is trimmed with fringe, and 


Fig. 8. 
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Light Dark 
row an. tie 


a ia) 
Tiree Shades of Red. 


aes <oO 
Tuvee Shades of Green, Gold, 


go o® © 
Thee Shades of Blue, 
small tassels made of crewels combed out to 
make them fluffy. The bag at top is of blue 
satin, with cords to draw it up. 


PEACOCK FAN. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The fan is composed of écru or black satin, 
with the peacock made of the natural feathers 
of the bird, the smallest feathers should be 
selected, and those that are the most brilliantly 
colored, Moisten the back very slightly with 
mucilage, and then tack on with fine silk of the 
shade of the feathers; continue this row after 
row, until the whole bird is covered, the bird first 
having been traced off on the satin. The branch 
upon which the bird rests is worked in silks of 
wood shades, and the butterfly in silks of gay 
colors. After the front of the fan is ornamented, 
it is lined with plain satin, the two edges being 
neatly sewed together, the two satin pieces hav- 
ing first been tightly basted upon a paste-board 
the shape required for the fan, The handle is 
of willow or cherry wood, ornamented with 
water colors, with heads of birds, owls, and cats. 
Persons who make collections of brilliant plum- 
age of different birds, can ornament a fan with 
the representation of any bird which they choose 
to copy. This makes an exceedingly pretty fan, 
and where the feathers can be collected in the 
country, one that costs but little except the care 
required \o choose and arrange the feathers, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quiréd. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded ly express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When scoods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
Ng the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much dtends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
a to the Lapy's Book, the Fashion Editres« does not 

now, 

Orders accompanied bv checks for the proposed expend 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited), 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers wild 
be accountadle for losses that may occur in remitting. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Lady’s Basque, ‘ ° ° ° 60 cents. 
” Cloak, : ‘ . ° ° yy 
“ ~~ Overskirt, =. : ° . Niel 
os Underskirt, . ° ‘ . 
7 Undergarments, apiece, ° ‘ eo. 

Girl's Dress, “ " 60 “ 
“ Basque, e ° ° . ey 
“ Cloak, ° ° ° . . @:? 
“« Apron, ° . ° ° i 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . ‘ Poe) Bh 

Boy’s Suit, ° . ° ° . iene 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of olive 
green silk and écru damassé. ‘The dress is made 
in the princess form, of the damassé, with the back 
and front of the silk, the upper part being shirred, 
the lower part hanging in folds in front, in the back 
caught across by the cords and tassels that ornament 
the sides along with the scarfs of the silk. The 
sleeves are trimmed with shirred pieces of silk, tie 
pointed cape also, and fringe. Tuscan straw bon- 
net trimmed with the two colors. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress, of two shades of helio- 
trope silk and damassé grenadine, light and dark. 
The front of the dress is made of ruffles of the two 
shades, with polonaise of the damassé faced and 
turned up at the sides with the silk, and with a 
broad sash of the silk fastened across the front, and 
tied in large loops in'the back. Straw bonnet 
trimmed with satin and feathers of the two shades 
of dress. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white silk grenadine, 
made with a train skirt and low-neck jacket bodice 
laced up the back. The skirt is trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles of pink and white silk, and garlands of 








roses, with a broad sash of pink satin draped across 
the front breadth. Bertha formed of pink satin, 
with bouquets of roses upon the shoulders. 

Fig. 4.—Traveling dress of brown nun's veiling. 
The underskirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles; the 
overdress is laid in plaits across the front, fastened 
with buttons upon the sides to panels of brown 
silk, The jacket has a round cape and gathered 
sleeves, with vest of silk, and ribbon run through 
the lower edge of jacket. Straw hat trimmed with 
brown feathers and satin. 

Fig. 5.—Afternoon dress, made of white em- 
broidered muslin. The underskirt is merely the 
foundation, and is of plain thin muslin ; the plaitings 
form the dress, each one being edged with a nar- 
row ruffle of silk, the back being finished by a 
broad sash of silk forming loops to the edge of 
skirt. The bodice is cut surplice, with collar, cuffs, 
and belt of silk. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
écru pongee, The skirt is trimmed with two ruf- 
fles, headed with a ruche of brown silk ; the polo- 
naise jacket forms the overskirt in back, and is 
trimmed with lace and silk, Collar with ends 
crossed in front, trimmed to correspond, Straw 
hat trimmed with the two colors to match dress, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Ornamental hair pin set with coral 
branch and pearls. 

Fig. 2—Coral brooch in the shape of a boot, 
with spray of silver leaves set with pearls. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Brooch and hair pin of silver, 
and set with silver coins. 

Fig. 5.—Lady's house dress, made of prune color 
sateen. The underskirt is kilted with a narrow 
plaiting below it, and is made of a darker shade 
than the upper part. The overskirt is short in front, 
laid in folds, and draped to fall low down upon the 
skirt in the back, Jacket bodice, trimmed both 
back and front with lengthwise bands of the same 
shade as underskirt, which gives it the appearance 
of a plaited waist; the sleeves are trimmed with 
the same, also the collar. Bow and belt of ribbon, 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 
Scotch gingham, a fine hair stripe of brown and 
white with border of gay colors. The dress is 
made gored to the knee, where a deep kilting is 
put on; above this a pointed piece is fastened ; all 
the trimming is edged with the bordering. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of seven years, made of reseda color cash- 
«vere. The dress is made in the princess shape, cut 
in small points with a fancy button in each one ; 
below these points is a kilting of the material ; 
above this a deep jacket comes over the dress, 
forming a vest to it; sailor collar, sleeves shirred at 
writ and arm-hole, 

Figs. g and 10o.—Lady’'s night-dress, made of 
fine muslin or washing silk, which is now much 
used for underclothing. The puffs are divided by 
narrow insertion, a design being given in the work 
department. Fig. 3. The collar, cuffs, and front 
are trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 11.-—-Dress for child of two years, made of 
white cambric in the princess shape. The front is 
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trimmed with rows of tucks divided by bands, 
ornamented with feather stitch done with scarlet 
cotton; the same ornaments the skirt, pockets, 
collar, and cuffs. 

Fig. 12.—Bodice with added basque. This style 
of bodice is usually made of some checquered cr 
damassé goods, and worn with a skirt of a solid 
color. The front is crossed with silk cord, fastened 
with steel or gold buttons, The puffed sleeves are 
gathered at the wrist. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of child’s 
dress of blue cambric; or it can be made of plain 
white if preferred. It is in the princess shape, 
open in front, with deep revers showing a plastron 
of paler blue shirred several times in two places. 
The back is a straight piece, arranged in folds and 
confined by a sash knotted in the middle, with long 
ends edged with deep embroidery. Deep collar, 
cuffs, and pockets edged with embroidery. Flounce 
of the same. 

Fig. 15.—Dinner dress for lady, made of helio- 
trope striped satin and gros-grain and plain satin. 
‘The dress is made princess with a long train in 
back; the front is trimmed with a deep kilting of 
plain satin, and two puffs divided by bands of rib- 
bon and bows. A double plastron of lace down 
from the neck to the upper band of ribbon. Elbow 
sleeves trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 16.—-Walking dress of brown silk surah, 
and damassé of a lighter shade; the underskirt is 
of the surah kilted. The overdress is of the 
damassé, hanging without drapery in the back, fast- 
ened at the bottom in tront by a large steel hook 
and eye. The drapery across the front is of satin, 
fastening at the sides with hooks and eyes. Bon- 
net of Tuscan straw trimmed with ombre feathers 
and flowers. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of house 
dress for young lady. The underskirt is made of 
nun’'s veiling of an écru tint, trimmed with nine nar- 
row plaited ruffles; the front of bodice is shirred and 
made of the same. The polonaise is of thin 
damasseé goods with silk surface, short in front, 
deep in the back, bow and bands of satin in front. 
Elbow sleeves trimmed with satin and bow. 

Fig. 19.—Bathing-hat made of white linen, bound 
and trimmed with navy-blue cashmere. 

Fig. 20.—Bathing suit of blue flannel trimmed 
with white braid, mantle to be worn to and from 
the bath-house and kept dry. It is made of white 
woolen materia] bordered with stripes on a blue 
ground, Straw hat and oil-silk cap. 

Fig. 21.—Bathing suit for young lady, made of 
navy-blue serge trimmed with red braid. Wide 
drawers, blouse to the knees with wide plaits in 
front; red sash tied at the waist, short sleeves 
and large collar. Straw hat, with red and blue 
woolen trimming. ‘These suits can all be made 
with long sleeves, but the short ones are better 
adapted to swimming. 

Fig. 22.—Suit for girl of five, made of pink serge 
trimmed with blue serge. The blouse is made with 
a yoke, full in the centre, and fastened around the 
waist with a blue scarf; a blue plaiting forms the 
sleeve. Straw hat covered with a gathered piece of 
blue cotton, 





Fig. 23.—Bonnet of seal-brown straw, trimmed 
with satin merveilleux, shaded from seal-brown to 
bége ; the flowers at the side are gold. mignonette 
and red lilies-of-the-vailey. : 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet made entirely of black Spanish 
lace. A garland of pale roses are veiled with lace 
beneath the brim, and bouquets of shaded velvet 
violets outside. ‘The strings are also of lace. 

Fig. 25.—Fichu collar made of white surah, sailor 
shape, and two and one-half inches deep at the 
back. The surah is lined with net and trimmed 
with deep lace. Then, for the pleated fichu, cut out 
a band of surah 12 inches by 34 long, trim around 
the lower edge and the narrow ends with the same 
lace as that used for the collar, and pleat the surah 
as shown in the illustration. The fichu is then 
joined to the collar at the neck, and when worn the 
ends are crossed in front, and a bow of lace and 
surah is added. 

Fig. 26.—Collar of linen gauze and lace, the col- 
lar is of the gauze cut out in squares in front and 
lined with white cambric, feather-stitched oa the 
right side with white cotton. A frill of lace three 
inches deep falls from beneath the gauze, and is 
continued en jaéof down the front. ‘The fold of 
gauze used for the latter measures two inches wide 
and ten long, and is arranged with shell-patterned 
pleatings of deep lace, and pleated straps of linen 
gauze. This collar is also very pretty made out of 
French muslin and lace. 

Fig. 27.—Fan chatelaine of ivory and silver, agrafe 
formed of two horns in ivory, with silver mounting. 

Fig. 28.—Japanese parasol covered with satin 
cretonne, the design outlined with gold thread. 
Handle of biack, with gold tassel. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of six years, made of pink satteen. The 
dress is a princess, and trimmed with a row of Irish 
lace, around the edge of skirt; it is cut to fit the 
figure, but hangs like a blouse over the skirt, fast- 
ened by a cord and tassel tied in the back. It is 
open in front, with revers and a deep collar in back 
trimmed with the lace, fastened at the waist in front 
with another cord and tassel—these are of cotton, 
Hat of white chip, trimmed with pink silk and 
flowers. 

Fig. 31.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of 
écru delaine or thin cashmere, ‘The underskirt is 
trimmed with a plaiting. The coat is gored to fit 
the figure; has plaitings upon each side, and in the 
back, with a pointed piece of brown velvet above 
them ; the square collar is also of brown velvet 
trimmed with écru lace; cuffs of the velvet. Straw 
hat trimmed with écru and brown shaded satin and 
feathers. 

The diagram pattern is of a panier body and vest 
for a girl of ten years, and consists of six pieces. 
Half of vest, half of front of body with side piece 
cut on it, half of back, half of sleeve, cuff, and collar. 
This pattern makes up very prettily in the numer- 
ous wool and cotton goods so admirably adapted to 
children’s clothing, either in plain or figured goods, 
but the two combined this season makes a more 
stylish dress than either does when used separately. 
If the plain goods is used for the dress, the trim- 
ming is usually of the figured. 
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CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

The ideal of fashion seems more and more retro- 
spective of toilets of the last century and the begin- 
ning of this. The new summer costumes seem 
made after those of the period of Louis XV. or 
Louis XVI., or from that of the Directoire. Most 
unique and graceful are such costumes with bodices, 
gathered into a belt, pelerines, fichus, jabots, all 
betrimmed with lace and ribbons, ‘Softest tints are 
those preferred—Indian sky, ashes of roses, melted 
steel, mastic, turquoise, coral pink, almond, bur- 
nished silver, amber, and many more too numerous 
to mention, 

The darling of fashion at present is Spanish 
blond; it is used for bonnets, dresses, and Watteau 
mantles, Bonnets of Spanish ‘lace are something 
between acapote and a mantilla ; they come forward 
over the forehead, and fall over the neck and shoul- 
ders at the back. Upon one side is placed a flower 
or a tuft of light feathers, coral-pink, ciel-blue, rose, 
or fire-color. For dresses, black lace, whether 
Spanish, French, or Chantilly, is arranged so as to 
almost entirely cover the satin or silk skirt; the 
Spanish is considered, this summer, the handsomest. 
Flounces of the lace are used for the skirt of the 
dress, and the dotted Spanish net is used for drap- 
ery; while the basque may be made entirely of 
lengthwise rows of the trimming lace, sewed to- 
gether with lapping edges, and lined with satin 
except in the sleeves, which are most often trans- 
parent, The dotted net for drapery is treated pre- 
cisely as muslin would be; it is shirred in many 
rows across the front, and taken up in retroussés 
from thence, to be shirred high on the sides and fall 
low behind. All its edges are turned under, and 
sewed to the lower skirt without trimming. ‘The 
flounces are usually five in number, and five inches 
wide, gathered full, and each one overlapping the 
other. The edge of the basque is finished with 
two pieces of lace sewed together on the straight 
edges, and draped from the front backward like 
paniers; small quaint-looking bows of narrow satin 
ribbon are up the front of the basque, and a wide 
sash of black satin ribbon, begins very low down 
in the front of the skirt under a fanciful bow, 
and is then carried high upon the hips, and 
arranged in two rows of bows behind. This is a 
very elegant costume, but one that is within the 
reach of but a favored few. 

For thin white muslin dresses, thick embroidered 
dots are the first choice; for plain dresses Swiss 
muslin is revived, as well as the soft, creamy mull; 
and there is again a fancy for trimming with Valen- 
ciennes lace. Shirred yokes of Swiss muslin drawn 
around the neck in Mother Hubbard style are added 
to the top of plain Swiss basques. For surplice 
throated muslin dresses, the neck is also deeply 
pointed in the back, and one or two full frills of 
Valenciennes three inches wide are gathered on the 
neck, down back and front, and are allowed to fall 
as carelessly as they wjJl. Many dresses are made 
with a belt, to which the full surplice wast is 
gathered. The skirts are trimmed with plain or 
embroidered flounces, with wrinkled aprons above 
that are scarcely more than paniers. The back is 





bouffant, and the skirt may be short or demi-trained, 
but not with full train of great length. The sleeves 
reach to the elbow, where they have cuffs turned 
back, made of embroidery. It adds to the style to 
have the sleeves slightly fulled into the armhole, 
with gathers or with four tiny pleats, so it may puff 
outward a trifle, 

New sashes are made up with belts and side-loops 
with short ends, above which isa little puffed pocket 
for holding the handkerchief. These are made of 
the omébré mbbons, or of the Algérienne stripes of 
gayest colors. Oméré sashes of satin surah three 
yards long are made of an entire breadth of the 
fabric. They are folded around the hips like 
paniers, and tied behind in a large bow .9/ long 
drooping loops with short ends. Cinnamon-red 
shades and those of olive green are most liked with 
white dresses. 

Ladies’ satchels are now quite large, square, and 
flat, and may be carried in the hand, or else hooked 
over the belt. They are made of real alligator skin, 
English seal-skin, and in its many imitations; also 
in canvas and straw netting. <A wide, straight scarf 
of white dotted muslin, edged with Irish embroidery, 
is passed around the neck, brought down the front 
to the waist line, and arranged there in loops and 
ends, Puffs of mull to be worn instead of ruffs, are 
called Medicis collarettes. They are made of the 
bias tulle, with a full puff at top and bottom, and 
shirring between them passing around the neck. A 
frill of lace is added below. Two soft mull puffs 
without lace are seen in the wrists of French dresses 
in lieu of frills. 

A pretty caprice for brightening up black dresses 
or to add to white toilets, is a set consisting of a 
spread fan, a pocket for the handkerchief, and a 
Medicis collarette, made of surah satin, trimmed 
with Spanish lace of the same color, and clusters of 
flowers. To enliven black dresses, these are made 
of rose-pink surah, on which is pleated Spanish lace 
of the same color, and bunches of dark red roses, 
To wear with white dresses, pale blue surah, or else 
ivory white, is used, trimmed with blue or white 
blonde, and the bright yellow Marshal Neil roses. 
The fan is made in radiating pleats, mounted on a 
spread Japanese fan of large size. A bow of satin 
ribbon is tied around the bamboo handle. 

The question how to trim summer costumes of 
fancy woolen material is one often asked. The fact 
is, the style of trimming remains the same, being silk 
of some kind, surah, satin, or brocaded silk, but the 
arrangement is different. Ii depends so much upon 
personal taste and fancy that it is difficult to lay 
down strict rules on the subject; and all we can do 
is to suggest a few hints, taking them from the latest 
models shown for the summer season. Veiling and 
all the thin summer goods look prettiest matched 
with the new surahs; and while many are best 
pleased with bright plaid and Bayadere striped 
surahs, others prefer the more sober style of plain 
surah matched to the woolen fabric. In other cases 
persons prefer a contrast; a favorite combination 
this summer is sorrel green and pale rose color. 
Thus, with a dress of sorrel green veiling, the laced 
vest or shirred plastron and tablier, bias bands, and 
facings may be of rose-colored surah. FASHION. 
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RECIPES. 


SAVORY MEAT. 

Ing» edients.—Hog's head, ears and feet, 

Salt and pepper, 

Sage. 
Boil the head, ears, and feet till you can pick out 
all the bones. Season with pepper. Salt, a little 
sage or summer savory. Mix this »well together, 
and put it in a dish, covering it with a large plate or 
board with a heavy weight on it, so as to press it 
hard. Keep it in a cool piace. When pressed 
hard it is ready for use, and is a nice relish for tea or 
lunch, 


SCRAMBLED EGGS AND DRIED BEEF, 

lngredients.—Dried beef, 

Butter, 

Eggs. 
Shave the beef very fine. Put a small piece of but- 
ter in your frying-pan; when hot put in your beef, 
stirring it constantly to prevent it from burning; 
have ready the required number of eggs, well- 
beaten, and stir in with the hot beef. Stir till the 
eggs are cooked sufficiently, then serve. A very 
nice dish for breakfast. 


PEA SOUP AND CELERY. 

ingredients.—Split peas, 

Suet, 

Onion, 

Pepper and salt, 

Sage. 
Boil the peas till they are in a mash; melt a little 
finely-chopped suet, and frizzle in it a_finely- 
chopped onion; mix this with the peas, and add 
hot water enough to form the right thickness for 
the soup. Add the pepper, salt, and a small pinch 
of powdered sage. Let it all simmer well for 
twenty minutes, Serve with toasted bread cut in 
dice shape. 


CRAB-APPLE JELLY, 
dngredients,—Crab-apples. 

Sugar. 
Slice the apples, taking out the cores and seeds, as 
they are apt to be bitter. Put the pieces in a ket- 
tle, cover them with water, and boil till very soft. 
Keep them well skimmed. Pour the pulp in a jelly 
bag, and let it drip through. ‘To each pint of juice 
add one and a half pounds of sugar. Pour into 
glasses or moulds while hot. Delicious with meat, 


MINNEHAHA CAKE, 
dIngredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Whites of four eggs, 

Three cups of flour, 

Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream ; beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, but do not add them till 
after the flour; which should have the baking pow- 
der well mixed in it. Bake in Washington pie-tins, 
and for’ the filling take a cup of melted sugar boiling 
hot, stir in the white of one egg, beaten stiff, and 
half a teacupful of chopped raisins or currants, 





CHOCOLATE CREAM DRopPs, 
Jngredients.—Half cup of cream, 
Two cups of white sugar, 
Chocolate, 
Vanilla. 
Mix the cream and sugar together and boil it five 
minutes, Flavor this with vanilla extract. Then 
set the dish into cold water, and stir it till hard; 
then make it in smail balls like marbles, Set your 
chocolate over the boiling tea-kettle to melt; then 
with a-fork take separately the sugar balls and roll 
them in the chocolate, Put them on paper to cool, 
This rule makes fifty drops. 
GRILLED FOWL, 
Ingredients.— Legs of cold fowl, 
French mustard, 
Sait and Cayenne, 
Capers, 
Butter, 
Vinegar. 
Take the legs of cold fowl, score them well, and 
rub in salt, Cayenne, and French mustard; boil 
them over a clear fire. Take a gill of good 
gravy, a tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup; 
teaspoonful of French mustard, a few chopped 
capers, a little butter rolled in flour, and a few 
drops of vinegar; simmer this till quite hot, pour 
it over the legs, and serve at once, 
Cop CUTLETS, 
ingredients.—Codfish (fresh), 
Batter, 
Potatoes. 
Steam the fish till nearly done, then cut it in stices, 
and dip each slice into batter, Lay it on the pan; 
fold it over, first sprinkling it with pepper and salt. 
Make the cutlets as well shaped as you can. Have 
the potatoes cut in small balls and steamed iu pars- 
ley sauce, ready to serve with the fish. 
WHITE CAKE, 
ngredients.—Whites of four eggs, 
Two cups of white sugar, 
Half cup of butter, 
Half cup of milk, 
Two cups of flour, 
Haif teaspoonful of soda, 
One full teaspoonful of cream tartar. 
Cream the butter and sugar; beat eggs to a stiff 
froth; dissolve the soda in the milk; and mix the 
cream tartar dry in the flour. Flavor with extract 
of almoud. Bake in a brisk but not very hot oven, 


CANDY COATING FOR FRUIT, 

(ngredients.— One cup of sugar, 

Four tablespoonfuls of water, 

Two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

Small pinch of soda, 
Dissolve the sugar in the vinegar and water, and 
set it on the fire; when it boils, stir in the soda. 
Then dip into this any fruit you choose: sections 
of oranges; Malaga grapes,ecitrons, cherries, almost 
any fruit, is nice. Lay them on greased paper to 
cool. They keep some time, and are very pretty to 
ornament the table for dessert. 
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WALNUT CAKE, 

Inytedients,—One cup of sugar, 

Half cup of butter, 

One and one-half cups of flour. 

Two cups of raisins, stoned and cut, 

Half cup of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Half of a grated nutmeg, 

Teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon, 

One cup of walnut meats. 
Beat the butter and sugar, add eggs, then milk and 
flour with the baking powder in it, then fruit and 
spices; lastly nuts, which should be all ready 
picked out before making the cake. Bake slowly, 
with buttered paper in the bottom of the pan, 


CABBAGE FARCIE. 

Ingredients.— Head of white cabbage, 

Cold meat, 

Salt and pepper, 

Yolks of two eggs. 

Herbs. 
Remove the outer leaves of the cabbage, put it in a 
pot of boiling water, with a little salt, for ten min- 
utes, then put it in cold water. Dry it. Take an 
apple corer and cut a well-shaped hole in the centre, 
Chop any cold meat fine, season with pepper, 
grated nutmeg, thyme, and salt; add the yolks of 
the eggs, mix together, fill up the hole, and cover 
with a leaf; bind up the cabbage with twine so it 
will be secure. Boil in stock if you have it; if not, 
put beef or ham bones in the water; boil till cab- 
bage is done, then serve dry. 


MILK SOupP. 

Ingredients.—One pound of potatoes, 

Two onions, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Half teaspoonful of pepper, 

One quart of cold water. 
Wash, pare, slice, and parboil the potatoes, skin 
and scald the onions, put them with potatoes, salt, 
and pepper into the cold water, let this boil about 
half an hour; crush the onion and potato till 
smooth, add a quart of milk and an ounce of 
crushed sago. Stir this constantly, and let it boil 
ten minutes. This soup is made richer by adding 
butter; or by putting the well-beaten yolk of an egg 
in the tureen and pouring the soup on it; the soup 
must be off the boil, or the egg will curdle. 


JELLY CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Three-quarters pound of sugar, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Five eggs, 

One-half pound of butter, 

One-half teaspoonful of soda, 

One pound of flour. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, Add the 
eggs beaten till very light, and stir in the flour 
gradually. When well mixed, dissolve the soda in 
the milk, and stir quickly into the batter. Bake in 
two shallow buttered tins, spreading the batter not 
more than half an inch thick. Bake half an hour. 
When cold, spread any jam or jelly on one cake, 
cover with the other, press lightly, and cut through 
in square pieces, 





STEWED HADDOCK, 
/ngredients.—Fresh haddock, 

Mace and Cayenne, 

Butter and flour. 
Split the fish open and take the bone wholly out, 
then cut the fish into pieces the length of your fin- 
ger, then put the pounded mace and Cayenne in 
spots on the inside of the fish. Butter your stewpan, 
and put the fish in skin down ; let it stew slowly an 
hour and a quarter; just before it is done, mix to- 
gether butter and flour and a glass of white wine, 
turn it into the pan, and let it boil ten minutes, 
When served, lay the spiced side of the fish up, and 
pour gravy over it. 


CURRY CHICKEN, 

Ingredients,—Chicken, 

Salt pork, One onion, 

Tablespoonful curry, Rice. 
Cut the chicken, put it in a saucepan with a little 
salt pork, an onion, and a little salt, cover with cold 
water; let this simmer till the chicken is tender and 
the water almost gone, then mix the curry powder 
with a little water, and add to the gravy, and let it 
stew with the chicken ten minutes, Have ready 
some rice, boiled dry. Dish the chicken, take out 
the onion, and pour the gravy over the chicken, 
placing the rice around the dish, 


SUGAR CUSTARD. 

Ingredients.—One-quarter pound of loaf sugar, 

Six eggs, 

One pint of milk. 
Put the sugar into a saucepan with very little water, 
and let it boil to a dark brown ; add half a teacup- 
ful of boiling water, and stir well. Set aside till 
cold. Beat the eggs till very light; add the milk 
and the sugared water. Boil in a pitcher set in 
boiling water, stirring till as thick as ordinary soft 
custard, Serve in custard glasses. If desired, 
these may be ornamented with a tablespoonful of 
white of egg beaten to a froth, 


PICKLED OYSTERS, 

Ingredients.—Oysters, 

Pepper and mace, 

White wine, 

Vinegar. 
Wash four dozen large oysters in their own liquor, 
wipe them dry, strain the liquor, and add to ita 
dessertspoonful of pepper, two blades of mace, a 
spoonful of salt (without the liquor is quite salt), 
three tablespoonfuls of white wine, and four of 
vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few minutes in the 
liquor ; then put in jars, and boil the liquor; skim 
it well, and when coid pour over the oysters, Cover 
closely. 


APPLE FRITTERS, 

Ingredients.—Three eggs, . 

One-half pint of milk, 

Flour to make a stiff batter, 

Six apples, 

Lard. 
Make a batter of the flour, milk and eggs; pare 
the apples and cut in round slices, quite thick, re- 
moving the core from each slice. Dip each slice in 
batter till well covered, Have the lard boiling, and 
fry the fritters quickly, turning each one till brown, 
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Howe AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE JEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 

The letters touched by the line which forms the 
corkscrew, reading downwards, compose the name 
of a person to whom the American public is in- 
debted for much artistic instruction, 


oe ee 
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+ + ei + $ 
be OF + 
bE Ft 
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re #4 
tk RE 
1. Pleasant to the touch. 2. A source of light. 


3. Readiness of apprehension. 4. A mechanical 
instrument. 5. An inhabitant of Asia. 6. The 
description of the soil on which he lives. 7. Avery 
important mineral. 8. An article of dress worn by 
both men and women, g. A surname common in 
Scotland. 


A LATTICE PUZZLE, 


The first horizontal and the first perpendicular 
spell the name of an old-fashioned flower. 


Leda eg 
5 with eal 


The second horizontal and the second perpendic- 
ular give the name of one of the most useful of the 
metals. The third horizontal and third perpendicu- 
lar express a short letter, and the remaining lines 
give avery important joint in the human body. 
Each letter is represented by a star. 


DIAGONAL WORD. 


The letters which form the required word are 
represented by stars. 


Pos ge 
- .. 
~~ in 
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1. A period of pleasant days. 2. A melody. 
3. To stop, 4. A famous political party. The 
name expressed by the first or upper line finds a 
fair sister and close comrade in the name com- 
posed of the diagonal letters when reac downwards, 





DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


1. Is the end of every*war. 2. A prolonged 


strife. 3. One of the ills of childhood. 4. A city 
whe 
+’ - + 
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in North Carolina. 5. A celebrated Italian artist. 
6. A common article of food. 7. When added to 
Anna will render her old-fashioned. The central 
line read downwards gives the name of a famoys 
courtier, author and traveler, 


A VERBAL ADDITION. 


Find a word that means to study carefully. It 
will make a cross dog agree. Joined to a business 
company it can make you a church member, If 
added to the bottom of your foot, it comforts, and 
it can change a mere shelter into perfect satisfac- 
tion, 


A MELANGE, 


aabceeeefflnnoooprttv. 


The above letters can be so arranged as to ex- 
press what men declare to be the crown of a 
woman’s ambition, 


RIDDLE. 
No. I. ° 
Find the siugle letter which can change a large 
and fierce quadruped into an adornment of man ; a 
single bird into a great number, and a strong pas- 
sion into a mighty risk. 


RIDDLE, 
No. 2. 


Find another single letter which can alter a small 
organ of the human body into fruit; it also turns a 
man of high rank into a gem, and the atmos- 
phere into a couple. 


ENIGMA. 


My first is in frequent but not in rare, 
My second is in foul but not in fair ; 
My third in youngsters but not in boys, 
My fourth in boisterous but not in noise; 
My fifth is in bright but never in gay, 
My sixth is in chant but never in lay ; 
My seventh is in strong but not in weak, 
My eighth in forehead but not in cheek ; 
My ninth in rejoice but not in moan, 
My tenth is in fund but not in loan; 

My eleventh is in lucky but not in fate, 
My last in doorway but not in gate, 

My whole is the day we celebrate; 
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GAMES. 
HAMMER AND ANVIL. 


This game was a famous favorite in the school- 
syard many years ago, under the primitive title of 
“ Haul over hats,” an@ has been renamed in com- 
pliment to modern taste. It is a rough frolic, only 
suited to a band of young savages, but will not 
therefore perhaps be scouted from the boys’ play- 
ground, 

The game cannot be played well with less than 
ten participants, and a much larger number lends 
zest to the frolic by increasing the general tumult. 
As a preliminary, all the hats of the crowd must be 
piled upon each other in a sort of tower in the cen- 
tre of the ground. When this is accomplished, the 
party take hands, forming a circle around the hats, 
and endeavor f draw one of their number over the 
hat-pile so as to haul it down. One of the smallest 
boys should be selected as the victim of this act, and 
when it is accomplished he is ordered out of the 
circle to serve as the Hammer. 

The hats are then piled up as before, and the ring 
re-forms for the tug of war. The object now to be 
accomplished is to obtain the boy, formerly called 
the block, but now renamed the Anvil. One of the 
largest and heaviest, is wanted for this service, and 
generally a fierce struggle ensues before he can be’ 
hauled over the hats. When this has been achieved, 
he is ordered to place himself firmly upon bis hands 
and feet as the Anvil, while four other of the stout- 
est boys seize the luckless little Hammer, each 
grasping a leg or an arm, and with well directed 
force swing him, hip to hip, against the Anvil. 
Three of these blows is regarded as the orthodox 
allotment, but the first one is often sufficient to 
drive the unfortunate Anvil head foremost across 
the lot, and a repetition will be asked by neither of 
the principal parties to the transaction. 


GOING TO WASHINGTON. 


As a quiet, parlor amusement, this game may in- 
clude any number of players, and of any age. 

‘The leader, after seating the company conveni- 
ently, begins her rounds by saying to the nearest 
neighbor : 

“Tam going to Washington, to see the Presi- 
dent. What shall I put in my carpet-bag?” 

Any article may be mentioned in the answer, and 
the leader merely replies according to its correct- 
ness, either: 

“That will do very well,” or ‘“ That will never 
do to take to Washington.” 

Every player is asked the same question in turn, 
and those who answer incorrectly are required to sit 
aside in a line for forfeits. 

After several such experiments, some of the 
cleverer guests will be sure to discover that the 
right answer always begins with the initial of the 
player's name. 

Thus Miss Smith will answer silk, suspenders, 
or a Senate, while Miss Evans should propose an 
elephant, or an earring, and Mr. Pope could advise 
a patent, or a pair of pumps. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE 
NUMBER, 


Answer to Acrostical Cross, 
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Drop Letter Puzzle. 
Strawberries and cream, 
Charade, 
Hare-bell, 
Enigma, 

No. 1. 

Lock, 


No. 2, 
Assassin, 


Decapitation, 
Wasp, asp, sap, was, saw. 
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OUR RRM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 


OUR STEEL PLATE 

Is a beautiful scene from Dickens’ Uncommercial 
Traveler, and needs no commendation at our 
hands, 
ical in this country that attempts to give steel plates 
from oiiginal sketches, and the demand for proof 
copies of these pictures shows that they meet the 
public approbation, 





The seventh of our series of complete novels is 
given in this number, under the title of “An Editor's 
Romance."’ The author, “ Sue Chestnutwood,”’ is 
so well known to our readers that the appending of 
her name to the story will win for it immediate 
favor. 





Horsford's Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit 
for night sweats of consumption. It strengthens the 
nerves and muscles, and promotes recovery, 





In our mammoth colored fashion plate is shown 
a number of costumes suitable for our fair readers 
who are contemplating a flitting to summer resorts, 
and who desire the latest Parisian fashions to assist 
in making their wardrobes. 

Among the fashions is given a variety of styles 
for making ladies’ and children’s clothing, pretty 
bathing suits, parasols, bonnets, underclothing, and 
the many pretty small articles that contribute so 
much to the modefn fashionable toilet. 

The Work Department is replete with novelties 
in crochet and fancy braid. The work basket fully 
illustrated on page 88 will commend itself to our 
lady friends, we are sure. 

The colored novelty page is of a peacock fan, 
certainly an article sorely needed amid the burning 
heat of July, and that almost any person can make 
at a trifling cost. 

The diagram pattern is of a panier body and vest 
for a girl ten years of age, and is pretty for the 
many wash goods so popular this summer, 





German Corn Remover—cleanly to use, easily 
applied, perfectly harmless, but cures every time, 
25 cents, ; 





VASELINE.—-When Vaseline or Petroleum Jelly 
was first proposed for Medical and Toilet purposes, 
its progress was slow and its reception cold, as the 
public naturally supposed that it was one of those 
ordinary preparations of more or less value which 
continually arise, run their short race, and then dis- 
appear. Now, it is acknowledged by physicians, 
the press, and the public generally, that no substance 
ever discovered is so healing in its nature, and its 
use in the hospitals of the world has become exten- 
sive. Asa family remedy for wounds, cuts, burns, 
sprains, rheumatism, catarrh, chilblains, hemor- 


GopEyY's LaDyY's Book is the only period- | 


| rhoids, and skin diseases, it is invaluable, and the 
home which does not now contain at least a Twenty- 
five Cent BOTTLE OF VASEQJINE is behind the age, 

Many of the Toilet Preparations made from 
VASELINE are the only harmless and beneficial ar- 
ticles of their kind in use. Who now wants to put 
pomade or cold cream made of pig's lard on their 
heads or skin at the risk of being poisoned (for it is 
an undoubted fact that lard is poisonous when in 
the least rancid, and that all lard soon rancidifies), 
when one can procure really elegant, pleasant and 
entirely safe Pomade, Cold Cream, and Camphor 
Ice, made with Vaseline, and containing no lard, as 
cheaply as the former. Both science and exper- 
ience teach that all Complexion Powgers and Fluids 
are more or less detrimental to the skin while some 
(owing to the contained lead) are dangerous in the 
extreme. Those who nightly use Vaseline for face 
and hands will quickly discover how longest and 
best to preserve the skin from the ravages of time, 
decay and frost, while an habitual use of Cosmetics 
will impair and destroy any complexion, 

A NEW VOLUME, 

With this number we start the One Hundred and 
Third volume of the LADY's BooK, and point with 
pride to its teeming pages as evidence that it is 
worthy the large share of public favor it has long 
enjoyed, 








Don'T use anything to soften and improve the 
Skin, except Pearl's White Glycerine, and Pearl's 
White Glycerine Soap. See adv. 





THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR 
WOMEN'S ART WORK. 
** For men of men do make a goudly show, 
But WOMEN’S WORK can never come to light.” 

That these lines were written before the era of to- 
day, a visit to the rooms of the Women's Art Ex 
change, No. 1123 Arch street, Philadelphia, will 
testify. Here are displayed in the most attractive 
manner, and in subdued or brilliant ‘‘light,"’ as may 
be required, “‘ women's work"’ of all descriptions 
and kinds: from the highly artistic articles of verx, 
exquisite painting in oil, water-colors, and crayon, 
on plaques, tiles, and china, through the bright 
realms of fancy-work, in misty laces, rich em- 
broidery, or intricate crochet, down to the homely 
every-day articles of va/ue, which here we find as 
ornamental as useful, fashioned as they are by the 
hands of refined women. 

This institution is one well worthy of the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of every woman ; its purpose 
is to help women help themselves, and it is the on/y 
one of the kind in the country. Itis nota charitable 
affair, nor is it under the patronage of any denom- 
ination or clique; there are no committees to meet, 
nor lady managers to interest in one’s behalf, before 
securing a place for the sale of articles; the work- 
ing girl may take her modest bit of needle-work, 
or the fashionable lady her elegant si!k embroidery, 
and one be as courteously treated in its reception 
as the other. The Exchange, as its name implies, 
is a market for artistic work of all kinds, produced 
by the hands of women—a place where such may 
be exhibited and sold for a fair price. 

That there has been a need long felt for just such 
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an enterprise, all the women in the land will heartily 
agree; and to Mr. George W. Holmes, jr., whose 
philanthropic idea it is, are due the thanks of the 
community for establishing such a praiseworthy 
institution, 

The business arrangements of the Exchange are 
conducted in the simplest manner possible. All 
that is necessary for a lady to do is to communicate 
with or call upon the courteous and gentlemanly 
manager, deposit her work with him, and when it is 
sold receive her money. She need fear no embar- 
rassing questions, or scrutiny, as to condition or 
capability; her effort is judged by its ow# merit 
solely, Mr. Holmes, an artist of no little reputa- 
tion himself, reserves the right of decision regarding 
the worthiness of the deposit, and in this way 
everything presented to the public is deserving of 
its name as a piece of ar¢ work by women. 

Any lady of any age, position, or locality, may 
deposit any number of articles of her own work, 
for the period of three months, without any cost 
whatever. If 4t the expiration of that time her 
work is sold, at Aer own price set upon it, she pays 
to the Exchange ten per cent. ; if unsold, she may, 
if she so desire, reclaim her work, without any 
cost. If in the meanwhile, however, she wishes to 
take it away, or sells it privately outside of the 
Exchange, she must pay the ten percent. A lady 
may withhold her name from the public, and have 
her article designated by a number. These are the 
principles upon which the concern is conducted, 
and are simple and efficient. 

Although but a short time in operation, the suc- 
cess of the enterprise is fully assured. Not only 
women of Philadelphia, but of the whole country, 
are in daily communication with the Exchange, 
depositing articles, and receiving payment for the 
same, 
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COMFORT and happiness after using one bottle 
German Corn Remover, price 25 cents. Sold by 
druggists, 


~~ 





>k OUR Beek TABLE. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 
ROSECROFT, a Story of Common Places and 

Common People ; by Wm. M. F. Round, 

As its title declares, this is a story of common 
people, but yet their little history is so pleasantly 
toid that the reader is none the less anxious to pur- 
sue the story to its close. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York :— 

THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS, 
by George T. Ferris. 

A series of biographical sketches of “ those mu- 
sical celebrities who are universally recognized as 
occupying the most exalted places in the arts of 
violin and piano-forte playing.’’ If we mistake not, 
this little volume will produce some criticism as to 
whether important names have not been omitted. 


From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME GARDEN, by Ella Rodman Church. 

Illustrated; price 60 cents. 

The author is well known to our readers, and we 
beg to assure them that this little book is worthy of 
highest praise, for the good taste, practical sense, 
and rare judgment exercised in its production, It 
will prove helpful. 











From WM. S. GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through Claxton & Co., Philadelphia : — 

A QUESTION; The Idyl of a Picture by his 
friend Alma Tadema, related by George Ebers ; 
from the German, by Mary J. Safford. 

This is another of Mr. Ebers’ charming studies 
of Greek life. As a love stery, it will be admired 
by all who respect a pure and chaste style of story- 
telling. : 

From THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Phila- 
delphia :— 

MADGE MARLAND, AN EVERY-DAY GIRL. 
By Laura Francis. 

A pleasing picture of home-life and of the devel- 
opment of a circle of young ladies into happy use- 
fulness. 

HOURS WITH GIRLS. By Mrs. Margaret E, 
Sangster. 

This little volume contains a deal of good sense, 
which may be read with profit by girls of all ages, 
FORESTVILLE SHEAVES, oR SEWING AND 

GATHERING. By Catharine M,. Trowbridge. 

A story of village life, showing the luxury of do- 
ing good, It is well told, and some of the charac- 
ters are very lovable. 

From the LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCI- 
ETY:— 

THE WINE MIRACLE, By Rev. J. F. Diener. 
This is a well- considered argument against the 

theory that the wine furnished by the Saviour at the 
marriage feast was of alcoholic character. The 
authorities quoted by Mr. Diener in defense of his 
position are all recognized as standard, and he has 
succeeded in making a strong case against the alco- 
holists. 

ae Cae IN HEAVEN. By M. Rhodes» 

.D 


This is a careful and strong argument in favor 
of the doctrine of heavenly recognition, prepared 
by one who is very much in love with his subject. 
LIFE THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MEN. By 

M. Rhodes, D. D. 

This book, the author tells us, grew out of certain 
evening lectures delivered to young men in his pas- 
torate. No young man who will read them can 
fail to find the most wholesome instruction and 
helpful counsel about human affairs. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila.:— 
THE EARL OF MAYFIELD, by Thos. P. May. 

We commended this story when the earlier 
editions were issued. This we understand to be 
the eighth edition, and is revised by the author. 
BELLAH, a Love Story by Octave Féuillet, trans- 

lated by Mrs. Sherwood, 

The author has made an intensely interesting 
love story out of an incident of the Vendean war, 
and as a French romance it is far cleaner than the 
average run of that school. 


From WM. Woop & Co., New York, through 
Claxton & Co., Philadelphia :— 
THE WILDERNESS CURE, by Mare Cook, 
An ingeniously-contrived appeal to consumptives 
and invalids to try roughing it in the Adirondack 
region, to find health and restored vigor. 
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ORNAMENTAL GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


THE above is drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, to whom all communications relating thereto should be addressed. 


The above design is an ornamented Gothic 
dwelling, suitable for a suburban or country resi- 
dence. It is for frame, weather-boarded. The 
building can be built of good material, and sup- 
plied with all conveniences, for $4,000, at this 
time. The house inside finished in natural wood, 
and painted outside with three coats. In build- 
ing houses, this mode of late has obtained pref- 


erence, and fine finishing oils can be obtained 
that render them beautiful. The new styles of 
work require at the hands of the architect much 
more labor than formerly ; and as beauty rests more 
in the design and treatment, it has been a neces- 
sity to either employ a good architect, or build a 
burlesque, and receive the condemnation and rid- 
icule of all who are schooled in zsthetics. 
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a tender word would tell Yet 
would sing in plaintive meas-ure, A 
would write aloving let - ter, That 
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song that to thy heart should go, But when I seek the tune - ful 
might to thee my heart un - fold, But e - - venhereJ fare no 
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My an - - swershouldbeon - ly this; 
A voice with-in me speaketh so; 
For | all my t' vughtsinthis are told; 
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love for thee burns ar - dent - ly, For thee 








My for thee burns * 
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